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HOW COLUMBUS (OHIO) DEALERS PROMOTE HOME BUILDING 


[See Page 43) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


Right now, Mr. Retail Dealer, when Spring 
builders are busy, is your opportunity to show 
them how to save money and at the same time 
enhance the value of their homes through the 
proper selection of woods suited to their 
needs. In selling lumber on merit, remember 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 








offer builders a wide range of uses. For example: Doors, expensive woods and is therefore economical to use for intefior 
casing, ceiling, finish, moulding—or the heavier items, such as trim, columns, sash and doors, turnery, etc. The odor of the 
timbers, dimension, etc. in Douglas lir offer big value, cedar oil is offensive to most insects and for this reason, Port 

Port Orford Cedar can be finished to match many of the more Orford Cedar is used as a lining for closets, clothes presses, etc. 


Now is the time to put in a stock of these 
two woods. Let us suggest a trial order. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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W.D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Patriotic Action of Lumbermen Is 
Incentive to Other Industries 


_ Not content with the splendid service which it is render 
ing to our boys in uniform, the Y. M. C. A. is developing 
greatly enlarged plans for the welfare and morale of the 
men who stand back of the soldiers and sailors—the great 
army of industrial workers engaged in getting out lumber 
for and in building, ships and airplanes, as well as for 
those engaged in other branches of war work. At the 
mass meeting of southern pine manufacturers held in 
Memphis on April 4, as reported in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN at that time, a contribution of $10,000 to further 
this work was asked for, the National War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. having a short time before determined 
to raise a special fund of $50,000 for the chief purpose of 
adding ten secretaries to the promoting staff. Instead of 
$10,000 the southern men at that meeting subscribed over 
$25,000 within a very few minutes. At an important 
conference of corporation executives and representatives 
of the industrial work of the Y. M. C. A. held in Chicago 
last week, fully reported in this issue, the action of the 
southern pine manufacturers was referred to as the most 
encouraging and inspiring development in connection with 
the project thus far. 

While a greatly expanded program for serving the 
southern pine industry is assured as a result, it would be 
far from the truth to assume that the contribution of the 
lumbermen was made solely in the interest of their own 
industry, or with any selfish motive underlying the action. 
On the contrary, they patriotically and generously re- 
sponded to the call made in the interest of the workers 
in all industries connected with the war, thereby setting 
the pace for other industries and encouraging the war 
work council of the Y. M. C. A. to redouble its efforts 
adequately to occupy the vast field opened before it. 

As a measure of war efficiency, excluding for the mo- 
ment all other reasons, unity between employers and em- 
Ployees is needed as never before, The Y. M. C. A., free 


from the tinge of paternalism that, rightly or wrongly, 
prejudices privately conducted welfare work in the minds 
of many workers, furnishes an atmosphere that makes 
possible mutual understanding and true unity. 





Sorrows Are Accumulating for the 
Wild-Eyed Wobbly 


In this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears a 
news story from Aberdeen, Wash., telling of the passage 
of a city ordinance designed to prevent the advocacy, by 
printed page or word of mouth, of ‘‘crime, sabotage, 
violence or other unlawful method of terrorism as a means 
of accomplishing industrial or political reforms.’’ Suit- 
able penalties are provided, extending to persons who 
knowingly permit their premises to be used for assemblages 
contrary to the provisions of the ordinance. Other north 
Coast towns are reported to be about to take like action. 
Believing that lumbermen in still other localities may wish 
to urge upon their city councils the passage of similar 
ordinances designed to prevent or limit the pernicious 
activities of I. W. W. or other criminal agitators the act 
is elsewhere printed in full. The time is favorable for 
pushing local legislation of this kind. The war has 
emphasized the necessity of suppressing criminal propa- 
ganda of this sort, and apologists for the I. W. W. and 
their methods now deem it the part of wisdom to keep 
their opinions to themselves for fear of consequences. 

It is a satisfaction, also, to note that there is a possi- 
bility that Congress may enact stringent legislation aimed 
at organizations whose purposes are subversive of sound 
government. Favorable action on a bill, which if passed 
will outlaw the I. W. W. and similar organizations, was 
this week recommended by a Senate judiciary sub-com- 
mittee. The proposed measure would make unlawful 
‘fany association one of whose purposes or professed pur- 
poses is to bring about any governmental, social, industrial 
or economic change within the United States by the use 
of force or violence.’’ Any person professing to be an 
officer of such an organization would be subject to a fine 
of $5,000 and ten years’ imprisonment. The same pun- 
ishment would be applicable to persons publishing or cir- 
culating pamphlets of the I. W. W. or similar organiza- 
tions, and owners or agents of property renting to such 
organization would be punishable by imprisonment for 
one year and a fine of $500 for each offense. 

The I, W. W. cancer must be eradicated from the body 
politic if democracy is to be made safe for legitimate 
industry, and all measures, local or national, looking to 
the accomplishment of that purpose will receive the cordial 
support of every loyal and right thinking citizen. 





All Lumberdom Emphasizes 
Its Practical Loyalty 


While in these days of tremendous war activities it is 
no uncommon thing to witness daily deeds of patriotism 
and loyal endeavor in the lumber—and every other—in- 
dustry, occasionally some one incident will stand out 
above others as worthy of special interest. 

In this category is the action of a well known manu- 
facturer of North Carolina pine, a man prominent in the 
counsels of the North Carolina Pine Association as well 
as in those of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who has a son in active service with Persh- 
ing’s army in France and who is engaged in war work 
in his home community, but who withal makes no pre- 
tensions to having a greater degree of patriotism than 
his fellow lumbermen. 

Despite the fact that his order files were full and closing 
his plant would mean heavy financial loss, this manu- 
facturer, faced with the alternative of seeing farm lands 
left unproductive or closing down his mill, chose the latter, 
in order that the meager labor supply in that section could 
be devoted to farm work and maximum food production. 

This manufacturer when advised by the sheriff of his 
county that five plows on a nearby farm were made idle 
that day because the men had gone to the log camps 
where better wages were paid, said: ‘‘If operation of my 
log camp and mill means that plows and farm machin- 
ery are to remain idle, I will cease operation, for food 
for the soldiers and the people of our allied countries 
is more important than my lumber,’’ and he closed his 
plant indefinitely. 

In line with the patriotic action of this manufacturer 
is that of the employees in the mills at North Bend, Wash. 
The Fourth of July is a holiday always observed by em- 
ployees in the lumber trade, but the men in the mills at 
North Bend have announced that they will work on July 4 
this year and give all of their wages for that day to the 
Red Cross. Others in that district who do not work on 
that day will stage a big celebration, the proceeds of 
which also will go to the Red Cross. 

Thus, as typified by these two examples, the lumber 
trade, from the humblest employee to the most promi- 


nent operator, is doing its best, day by day, to put a 
heavier punch into the drive that will spell the doom of 
kaiserism and autocracy in the world. 





THE BANDING of a top of wooden piling in order to pre- 
vent its brooming under the pile driver is familiar ;° but 
an Iowa contractor has devised a new and cheaper device 
for use upon small jobs and light driving. He winds 
about nine turns of No, 9 wire on a conical block, shaped 
like the point of a file, and when a pile is to be driven 
places this over the head, flattening it down and nailing 
or stapling it. The blows of the hammer drive the wire 
into the wood and it forms a spiral reénforcement that 
is very efficient in preventing brooming. The expense is 
of course very slight. 





Durin@ the fiscal year 1916-1917 wood and timber to 
the value of $666,711 was imported into British India 
from the United States. This compares with a value of 
$272,524 for the fiscal year 1915-1916. 
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Swat the Barberry and Save the 
Wheat Crop 


Scientific investigation and experimentation have re- 
vealed beyond question the astounding fact that while we 
are observing wheatless days and straining every nerve 
to increase our production of that essential grain we are 
harboring in our midst an enemy that may exact a toll 
of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single year. If we 
were to read in the newspapers that German spies had 
set fire to elevators containing that enormous quantity of 
wheat, almost sufficient to feed the Allies for a year, the 
country would blaze with whitehot indignation. This 
enemy, however, altho originally an alien, is not a Ger- 
man. Its name is Berberis vulgaris, commonly known as 
the barberry plant. This pernicious shrub is found al- 
most universally in parks, cemeteries and on lawns in 
cities and towns thruout the land. It has no use except 
as an ornamental shrub, but upon the other hand it has 
a sinister character that has only recently been revealed. 

The specific and unforgivable crime of the barberry is 
that it is the agency thru which is perpetuated the black 
stem rust in wheat, a fungous disease that attacks the 
wheat kernels. The damage to the wheat crop of the 
United States in 1916 due to rust is estimated at 200,- 
000,000 bushels. There is imminent danger of another 
outbreak of rust this year that would wipe out more 
wheat than the entire country could save in a year of 
the most stringent Hooverizing. 

The only way to prevent this calamity is to dig up and 
burn every barberry bush, except the so-called Japanese 
variety, which alone has been declared innocuous. This 
plant, known scientifically as Berberis thunbergia, is a 
small spreading bush with smaller leaves than the common 
barberry. It usually has but one spine or thorn, while 
the harmful, common variety has three. Its leaves are 
smooth margined, while the harmful varieties are edged 
with small spines or needles. Its flower and fruit are 
single, while the others flower and fruit in clusters. 
Where any doubt exists, however, the safest course is to 
burn it, anyway. 

The governors of all the States have been asked by 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston to issue immediately 
proclamations urging the eradication of the barberry 
wherever found. This course also is urged by the 
Council of National Defense. Professor John M. Coulter 
of the botany department of the University of Chicago, 
who is chairman of the botany committee of the research 
council of the Council of National Defense, says that 
the plant must be eradicated at once, and that largely 
by city and town dwellers, for it is in towns that the bar- 
berry is chiefly found. 

For the spores of wheat rust to thrive it is necessary 
that they spend one stage of their existence upon the 
young leaves of the barberry in the spring. By the mid- 
dle of May the spores begin leaving the barberry and are 
carried away to the grain fields. By June 1 the damage 
will mostly be done and it will be too late for any effective 
action. After the spores reach a wheat field, if a damp 
warm day comes at any time within a month they will 
spread like wildfire and within a short time damage hun- 
dreds of acres in every direction. It is stated: by Prof. 
Coulter that one row of shrubs in a town endangers the 
wheat fields for twenty-five miles in every direction. 

This is a matter in which lumbermen as well as all 
other business interests are vitally concerned. Moreover, 
it is a matter in which every patriotic citizen should be 
concerned. No effort should be spared to eradicate this 
menace to the wheat crop and, as pointed out, immediate 
and effective action is imperative. 





Lumbermen Should Help Establish 
Return-Loads Bureaus for Motor Trucks 


On page 62 of this issue will be found a detailed state- 
ment of the plan of the Council of National Defense to 
establish Return-Loads Bureaus for truck operators in 
order that waste in transportation may be saved. The 
retail lumberman is in a position to attest no less em- 
phatically than the manufacturer to the fact that all 
possible means should be taken to enable the railroads to 
improve the transporting of freight, and it is for that 
purpose, primarily, that the establishment of Return- 
Loads Bureaus is proposed. With the increasing use by 


lumbermen of motor trucks their interest in such a move-— 


ment is naturally increased, especially in very thickly 
settled parts of the country where distributing yards 
do a good sized business in less-than-carload lots. Take 
Chicago, for example, where there are many small towns 
less than fifty miles away that handle a good volume of 
less-than-carload business during the year; these towns 
are practically all located on good highways and can 
easily be reached by motor trucks from the city. By pro- 
moting the establishment of Return-Loads Bureaus lum- 
bermen will be able to decrease materially the cost of 
truck operations on deliveries of this character. In fact, 
by going after business of this kind many a distributer 
will be able to do almost a doubled volume of business. 
The problem of the retailer in many communities where 
a good deal of farmer trade is handled is to get rather 
than to sell lumber this year. Thus the volume of less- 
than-carload orders should be greater than usual this 
year. 

The Return-Loads Bureau idea can be applied to a 


wider field by the retail lumberman than suggested by 
the Council of National Defense. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN knows of several retail companies that recently 
purchased motor trucks so that deliveries may be made 
to the farm trade this year. The farmers have not the 
time to come after building material, but if it can be 
delivered to them are glad to purchase it. One company 
in the first two weeks it operated its trucks sold two 
house bills that otherwise could not have been sold, the 
sales being made solely because the company was able 
to deliver to the farmers. On the other hand, while the 
farmer may be willing to pay for delivery in the country, 
there is no reason why a little extra money should not 
be made by the retail lumberman who transports a load 
back to town. In many cases it will be possible to pick 
up a load of farm products to take back to town and un- 
doubtedly the farmer will be willing to pay a good price 
for the hauling. For example, it has been demonstrated 
that hogs remain in better condition when hauled by 
motor truck than when rattled along a road in a wagon. 

Thus it is seen that all divisions of the lumber indus- 
try have occasion to boost the installation of Return- 
Loads Bureaus, and by codperating in establishing them 
lumbermen have an opportunity not only to do their share 
in releasing railroad equipment for carrying war supplies 
but at the same time to make a profit for themselves. 





Where Wood Substitutes Did 
Not Make Good 


If the name of the manufacturer of the desk were to 
be set out here in print it would not awaken any re- 
sponsive thrill in your recollection. You are, of course, 
on intimate terms with this kitchen cabinet, however, for 
do you not remember the single and double pages of 
advertising that have been given it in the leading weekly 
papers with the aristocratic title that has been bestowed 
upon it? You will remember of course the large illus- 
tration of the cabinet with the lettering indicating its 
manifold, exclusive, patented accessories and utilities. 

When this cabinet came into the household it was re- 
ceived and installed with a great deal of pride. That 
was only a year or two ago, but the element of depre- 
ciation which all the accounting experts talk about has 
been at work. The light pressed catches of the doors 
have been broken and they are now held shut by con- 
veniently folded pieces of paper. The drawers were 
constructed with wooden fronts and the rest of tin, the 
advantages of which construction, as you probably no- 
ticed, were described by the copy writer. The ventilated 
slide for the bread box has lost its tin bearings and when 
the front of the box decided to do a little warping (as a 
wide panel of wood occasionally does) there was nothing 
to restrain it but the few diminutive tacks with which the 
tin sides had been fastened to it. This can hardly be 
charged as a fault of the wood; the lock corner construc- 
tion of ordinary wooden‘ drawers is ample protection 
against that sort of thing. Knobs are missing from the 
shaker tops of the spice bottles and the patent flour 
shaker (which no other manufacturer is permitted to 
use) occasionally can not be used by the housekeeper 
because it refuses to shake. 

The head of this household also came to the decision 
that he wanted a moderate sized and modest priced flat 
top wooden desk for his study. He did not find in Chi- 
cago stock just the size and kind he wanted at the price 
he had in mind, but the salesman said that they could 
ship it from the factory and showed a larger desk upon 
the floor as typifying its general character. 

The desk came and it was at first glance a distinct dis- 
appointment. Its quartered bed was good, but the front 
was of poorer material than that shown in the sample 
desk and it lacked the locking device for the drawers 
that had been especially designed as a protection against 
the inquisitive investigations of the junior member of the 
family. 

As time goes on, however, it becomes apparent that 
this humble desk (constructed entirely of wood except 
the locks of the drawers) will probably be still in good 
condition and performing its functions long after the 
kitchen cabinet has been placed out in the alley for the 
junk man to carry away. The wooden desk is not highly 
ornamental in construction but it was built to endure, 
while the gleaming combination of wood and tin and 
aluminum and white enamel had the necessary qualities 
for persuasive selling stock but lacked the essential 
element of durability. 

Both of these articles of furniture showed an effort 
(laudable within certain limits) to achieve the utmost 
economy in manufacturing cost. But in wood that merely 
means the selection of a cheaper lumber instead of cut- 
ting thickness down unreasonably; and in metal it means 
using the least amount that will ‘‘get by,’? with a pos- 
sibility of errors of judgment such as occurred in this 
cabinet design. The hardware trimmings are too flimsy, 
the tin is too light, the soldering too hasty, even the 
tacks several sizes too small. The average household 
mechanic is not a graduate in metal working trades, and 
when such a contraption goes awry -he is not disposed 
to fool with it, while if it were of all-wood construction 
a little glue and a screw or two would fix it. 





REPRESENTATIVE MILLER of Minnesota has introduced 
a bill in Congress appropriating $15,000,000 for a recrea- 
tion center for American soldiers in France. 


Hookworm Characteristics Are Promised 
a Healthy Jolt 


The sun is surely setting for the lazy man. 

Born of a necessity created by a vital exigency, like 
many other inventions mothered by necessity, State legis. 
lation has developed to compel the healthy lazy man to 
go to work or go to jail. 

The recently enacted New Jersey law which requires 
all males between the ages of 18 and 50 years, inclusive, 
in good health, to work at some useful occupation for at 
least thirty-six hours each week for the duration of the 
war, is to be patterned after by Florida and other States 
that have large populations of able bodied men who will 
not work, 

A movement, inspired by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, was inaugurated this week by the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) chamber of commerce, having for its imme- 
diate objective the inclusion of Florida, Georgia and 
Alabama for the passage by extraordinary sessions of 
legislature of State legislation similar to the New Jersey 
law, which in its enforcement will create out of a size- 
able army of unproductives in each State a corresponding 
army of productives, for the good of themselves and of 
their commonwealths and of the whole nation at large, 

Every community has its lazy men who will not work 
because they do not want to, but in the South this con- 
dition exists in greater proportion than in any other 
section of the country. Idleness as an institution hag 
existed, especially among the colored population of the 
South, ever since the emancipation of the negro at the 
close of the Civil War. Harry R. Swartz, general man- 
ager of the Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, Fla., has 
made a study of labor conditions in Florida and comes to 
the conclusion that there are at the present time not less 
than one hundred thousand idle negro men in sound health 
in Florida who refuse to work, except in spasmodic in- 
tervals merely to keep themselves in small change. 

These idlers frequent pool rooms, restaurants, depots, 
stores and all manner of lounging places day after day, 
producing nothing themselves, many of them living off 
the food brought by their women who are employed as 
cooks in white families, consuming that which is pro- 
duced by others’ efforts, at a time when this nation is 
straining every nerve and energy to speed up production 
and man power to keep this country clean of Prussianism, 
If this vast army in Florida, and other States, will not 
work of its own free will obviously it must be made to 
work. Hence the unquestioned wisdom of the already 
enacted New Jersey law and of the proposed Florida law 
which will make it compulsory for able bodied males of 
perfectly proper age limitations to work a certain number 
of days a week or suffer a heavy penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. 

Every moral and legal effort has been made in some 
sections of the South to compel these lazy idlers to work, 
but they have had cunning enough to hide behind the 
totally inadequate State vagrancy laws that have pro- 
tected them in idleness during the nation’s crisis. As 
long as they have as little as 50 cents in their pockets, or 
a roof—however temporary—over their heads, they have 
been immune from compulsory labor. To keep enough 
change in their pockets for their small needs and to ‘‘ get 
by’’ the vagrancy laws, these men will work for a day 
or a half day at a time and quit. Or they will hire out 
to a sawmill, for example, draw a day or two days’ pay 
and fail to show up at the next whistle. The name of an 
individual of this caliber, not yet taken off the pay roll, 
shows that he-is a ‘‘ working man’’ and he goes on about 
his idling in peace. 

The ways and means that these idlers have of proving 
that they are not vagrants are numerous and diversified. 
They are only a drain and of no atom of value to a na- 
tion that is struggling for the maintenance of the very 
principle for which it was created, and nothing but such 
a law as is proposed can make these men even approach 
anything like ‘‘paying for their keep.’? Knowing the 
nature of the negro to play for at least a goodly por- 
tion of his time, the men who drew the labor law wisely 
provided for a space of labor that provides also for a 
large space of play. The New Jersey law prescribes a 
working period of thirty-six hours a week; the proposed 
Florida law increases this to forty hours, or four days 
a week, 





A RECENT editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave 
some facts regarding the huge proportions that the 
making of wooden-soled shoes has assumed in Germany, 
the wartime scarcity of leather making the use of these 
substitutes almost universal except among the wealthy. 
In this connection the following from a copyrighted arti- 
cle in the Chicago Tribune by Miss Blanche Slocum, an 
American woman who after long delays and much difli- 
culty was finally permitted to leave Germany only a few 
months ago, is of interest. Miss Slocum says: 

‘Wooden shoes abound in Germany and the streets 
are all uproariously a-clatter with the wooden sandals 
of German children, while people who had never tried 
on a wooden shoe before the war, let alone wearing one, 
are thoroly accustomed to the experience now. It ap- 
parently involves much less of a hardship than might 
be supposed. The wooden shoe of wartime is not the 
boatlike sabot one has seen in pictures, but simply 4 
leather or mock leather shoe with a wooden sole or 4 
wooden sandal without uppers. Sometimes the maker 


gives the sole a degree of pliability by inserting 4 
hinge.’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS TO BUY LOCUST LOGS 


I am desirous of purchasing a quantity of black or yellow 
locust in the log and have been advised by Cornell University 
of this State that you have recently published several articles 
on this subject. 

Will you please advise me of the different localities in 
which locust grows in quantities? Any further information 
you may give me I assure you will be appreciated.— INQUIRY 
No. 76. 

[This inquiry is being referred to some people who have 
recently offered locust thru our columns and is also pub- 
lished for the information of any of our readers who 
would like to supply it. It comes from a New York State 
eattle farm and does not indicate the purpose the material 
is needed for.—EDIToR. | 


GUM FOR GONDOLA CARS 


I note the building of a large number of gondola or coal 
cars for the Government, and the thought has often occurred 
to the writer that if the railroads could in some way be in- 
duced to try square edge and sound all red gum in the place 
of pine they would find this just as desirable lumber as long- 
leaf yellow pine for gondola sides and also for car decking. 

also would like to ask if there have ever been any 
experiments for the use of all red gum for paving blocks. If 
there have, where could the results of the experiments be 
obtained ?—-INQquiry No, 114. 


[This suggestion for possible use of gum is offered to 
the car builders for their consideration. 

The history of red gum for paving blocks is one of the 
most disastrous connected with the wooden paving block 
industry. At one time there was a great furore for the 
use of this pavement in England and large quantities were 
laid of untreated red gum blocks without any particularly 
careful selection of the material for heart. The results 
were completely unsatisfactory, as also were the methods 
of some of the American promoters of this industry. 

Red gum, like a number of other woods, makes a very 
good creosoted paving block but it does not have the 
amount of wear in it that is exhibited by longleaf south- 
ern pine.—HpITor. | 


ISSUE BETWEEN FORESTRY AND LUMBERING 


_ I beg leave to thank you for your favor of the 24th instant, 

enclosing copy of an article which appeared in the March, 
1918, issue of the Journal of Forestry, under the heading 
“Lumbermen’s View on the Permanency of Our Forests.” 

It is very evident there does exist a basic difference of 
opinion between myself and the writer of this article, whoever 
he may be. I do not profess to be a forester and my experi- 
ence with forestry is only from observation. I have observed 
that the selective method of logging is not indulged in in those 
countries abroad which encourage the practice of forestry. 
In fact, the best information I gather on that point is that 
these countries require the entire timber growth to be cut, 
same to be replanted immediately after cutting, on the theory 
that when the last trees of the original holdings are cut the 
operation may continue on the trees of the first planting. 
While there is no question that this policy is a very proper 
one and should be pursued in this country the same as abroad, 
in perpetuity of the forests, it can never be accomplished here 
under the shortsighted view of such matters taken by those 
in charge of the enactment and enforcement of our laws, in 
that (it stands to reason) the lumber manufacturer can 
scarcely afford to attempt to reproduce his timber unless he 
can obtain the reproduction value thereof as he cuts it. Some 
one must pay the cost of replacement if it is done at all, and 
unless the consumer is going to pay the cost the manufac- 
turer can not do so in the absence of sufficient return, without 
exhausting his entire resources, 

So, while in theory it is very beautiful and the policy should 
be carried out, the fact is that those who are urging the policy 
do not suggest any practical means to proceed with it to a 
successful conclusion. It is the consensus of opinion among 
manufacturers of lumber that they can buy timber for less 
money than it can be reproduced for, and I believe their con- 
clusions are absolutely correct. Yet the economists of the 
Federal Trade Commission contend that prices should be 
predicated, not upon present value of stumpage or upon its 
replacement value but upon the basis of the price paid at 
some time in the past when the forests had little or no 
value on the market, not even admitting an interest charge, 
because they assume that any percentage of profit permitted 
should absorb the interest carrying charges and that the 
owner thereof should not be permitted to have any increment 
in the property. It necessarily follows that if such theories 
are to be put into effect and the manufacturers are not to be 
permitted to obtain the reasonable value of their timber when 
manufactured into lumber, it must result in the destruction of 
the forests, much as we regret to see it. The opinion of lum- 
bermen is based upon cold, practical facts, and not upon what 
we would like to do, and it is impossible to plan the reproduc- 
tion of our forests when the price permitted us for our prod- 
uct is not even sufficient to cover the actual liquidation of the 
book value of the property. 

So, then, I ask you in the name of reason and logic why it 
should be assumed that the stewardship of these properties is 
in the wrong hands. Unless restrictions are removed to the 
extent that we can obtain fair prices, and continuous pound- 
ing of our business is ceased, nothing constructive can be 
done toward the accomplishment of the object under consider- 
ation. Whenever the price of lumber will permit a stumpage 
charge equal to the cost of roproduction of that timber you 
will see reforestation in the United States, and not before.— 
CuarLes 8. KeirH, Kansas City, Mo. 


[In referring the editorial in the Journal of Forestry 
to Mr. Keith, the AmMeRIcCAN LUMBERMAN neglected to 
state that the initials at the bottom of the editorial were 
those of B, E. Fernow, editor. Mr. Fernow’s editorial 
ls reproduced in full below: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Jan. 12, 1918, prints a state- 
ment which is said to embody the views of representatives of 
the lumber industry regarding the application of the “excess- 
profits” tax to that industry. The gist of the argument is 
that any increase in stumpage value should be regarded as an 

earned surplus,” and that the present stumpage value of any 
given tract of timber should be regarded as “invested capital,” 
irrespective of the original purchase price. In attempting to 
Substantiate this argument certain statements are made 
which, if really representative of the views of the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, are extremely significant. 

After all that has been said and written during the last 
twenty-five years in regard to forestry and forest conserva- 
tion, it is both surprising and discouraging to be informed by 
the chief users of the forest that “timber differs from other 
natural resources, such, for example, as coal and oil, in that 
the available supply is the total supply. The amount of it is 
a known quantity, and that quantity is being steadily depleted 





with not the slightest possibility of an increased supply from 
the development of new fields, as with oil. . . . he value 
of timber is ever upward because the demand always exceeds 
the supply—because the demand is always increasing, the 
supply always decreasing. This is the history of white pine 
timber. It is the history of yellow pine timber, and will be 
the history of all timber until the supply is exhausted. . 
But these (stocks and bonds, wheat, cotton, and other agri 
cultural products, lumber; brick, and ordinary market com- 
modities) are products of a month or a year or are crops 
rown this year and to be grown again next year, some sub- 
ect to the control of man and others to the whims of nature, 
responsive to speculative influence, fluctuating and independ- 
able in supply and dependent upon an uncertain and variable 
demand. Timber, on the other hand, is a matured crop, 
grown but once and to be harvested but once, determinable in 
quantity, diminishing in supply, and subject to a world de- 
mand which renders it possible to estimate with reasonable 
accuracy the time when the supply will be practically ex- 
hausted.” 

It must be admitted that many lumbermen in this country 
have done their best to make this gloomy prophecy of a van- 
ishing timber supply come true. Millions of acres have been 
stripped of their timber, burned over, and abandoned. That 
these areas are not today entirely barren is not due to any 
care bestowed upon them by their owners but to the fact that 
the forest is hard to exterminate. Thanks to this fact, many 
cut-over areas, in spite of continued neglect and abuse, are 
covered with a growth of some kind, which, however unsatis- 
factory, is sufficient proof that timber is not a crop which can 
be grown but once. 

As a matter of fact, every school boy knows that timber, 
like wheat or cotton or any other agricultural product, can 
be grown again and again, the only difference being that a 
longer period is required to bring the timber to maturity. 
And every forester knows that by a proper arrangement of 
age classes in any given forest it is entirely possible to harvest 
the same amount of timber year after year. In other words, 
there is no reason why the business of timber production should 
not be as stable and as permanent as the business of wheat 
production. ‘The only requisite is to practice forestry. 

Even if it be true that there is “not the slightest possi- 
bility of an increased supply from the development of new 
fields,” it by no means follows that the visible supply of tim- 
ber is all that the world has to depend on. Careful calcula- 
tions indicate that, so far as this country is concerned, a for- 
est area considerably less than that which we now have would, 
if properly managed, be sufficient to meet the real needs of the 
country for wood indefinitely. Not only this, but the placing 
of the forests on the basis of a sustained annual yield would 
do much to relieve the difficulties under which the lumber in- 
dustry is now laboring. It would do away with the various 
evils resulting from the lack of permanence that has always 
been so characteristic of the industry ; would provide a stock 
of thriftily growing young trees capable of meeting carrying 
charges and taxes; would abolish the annual depletion charge 
which must be met when the forest is treated as a mine; and 
by placing the business on a stable instead of a speculative 
basis would make possible the borrowing of money at a lower 
rate of interest. 

In its editorial columns the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN com- 
ments that the brief filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue “is convincing in the thoroness of its logic.” It is 
to be hoped that the strange “logic” regarding the future of 
the timber supply does not really represent the views of lum- 
bermen generally. If it does, the only conviction it is apt to 
bring to the general public is that the forests of the country 
are in unsafe hands, since their present guardians look upon 
them not as a permanent asset, but as a mine, to be depleted 
and then abandoned. What a dangerous impression to con- 
vey in this era of increasing Government ownership and con- 
trol !—B. BE. F. 


It should be added on behalf of the AmerRIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN in what it said regarding the thoroness of logic 
of the brief was of course referring to the main point at 
issue and was not necessarily recommending that state- 
ment as a thesis on the science and practice of forestry. 
Technically, of course, the world’s present supply of 
timber is not its entire supply for all time to come; but 
practically the volume of that supply in relation to the 
demand is the actually determinative factor in the present 
value of timber stumpage. It is the value at which the 
Forest Service itself sells timber from the national forests, 
and while the Forest Service probably intends so to con- 
duct the properties as to replace that timber with new 
growth, this replacement cost has no relation whatever to 
the price at which it now sells timber. 

Nor can it be observed that the Forest Service in the 
studies of the lumber industry which it has recently issued 
has anywhere suggested as a cure for the evils that afflict 
the industry that the lumbermen by resorting to the prac- 
tices which Mr. Fernow recommends may at once find the 
relief that he suggests.—EprrTor. | 


WANTS TO DISPOSE OF SMALL SQUARES 

We have at our various plants some rejects in the shape of 
about 54-inch squares in, very largely, maple and oak. We 
are very desirous of finding an outlet for this material, and 
would be glad to have you advise if you can where we would 
be most likely to find a market for, say, %-inch or %4-inch 
dowels, and, also, if you can, please give us names of manu- 
facturers of wooden clothes pin machinery.—Inquiry No. 111. 


[The above inquiry comes from Pittsburgh. Perhaps 
some of our readers can use some of the dowels referred 
to. The addresses of clothes pin machinery people have 
been supplied.—EbITor. } 


LEARNING THE HARDWOOD BUSINESS 

I have a lot of timber that I am cutting and being new in 
the business thought probably you could give me a few point- 
ers. Can you tell me where I could get the market price on 
different lumber if I sell it by the carload? 

Would also be very glad if you could tell me of any books 
that give any information on sawing timber. I am just start- 
ing in this line and I would be glad to learn as much as 
possible.—INQuiIRyY No. 78. 


[This communication comes from Buffalo, N. Y. Inas- 
much as Buffalo is a considerable lumber market it 
should be possible to obtain information as to market 
prices of the various kinds of wood from the dealers in 
that city. 

As to any book that would be of any practical advan- 
tage in the line referred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can make no useful recommendations. It is not exactly 
clear whether this inquirer wishes to become informed on 
the sawing of timber into logs or the sawing of logs into 
lumber. It is quite likely that L. L. Shertzer’s articles 
on the building and operation of small or medium sized 
sawmills which were published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN something more than a year ago would be of service 
to this inquirer; they are at the present time being pre- 
pared for reproduction in booklet form and will be avail- 
able in a short time.—EpITor. ] 


FUEL CORDWOOD WANTED 


Will you please let us know of any firm in Minnesota or 
Wisconsin that handles cordwood, soft or hardwood? If so, 
give us the names.—INnquiry No. 67. 

[The above inquiry comes from a line yard lumber 
company with yards at several points in South Dakota. 
Some of our readers in Minnesota or Wisconsin will doubt- 
less be pleased to quote upon fuel wood for shipment to 
the Dakota prairies.—EpiTor. | 





DYEWOODS OFFERED 

Thru our southern branch we are in position to furnish dye- 
woods in carload lots for prompt shipment, known as “Mora,” 
which is used for dyeing khaki for the goods used by the Gov- 
ernment ; and “Brazil,” used for dyeing the blue cloth for the 
Navy. 

Can you put us in touch with users of these woods? We 
are quite interested in this matter and would appreciate com- 
plete reply from you at your very earliest convenience.—IN- 
quiry No. 99, 


[The above comes from a well known yellow pine manu- 
facturer one of whose Texas operations is close to the 
Mexican border. While few of the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN are directly interested in the kinds of 
woods that supply dyes, it is possible that the publication 
of this inquiry may bring some information. The inquirer, 
however, has also been referred to other, more direct 
sources of information.—Eprvror. | 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF CYPRESS 


Would appreciate report from you as promptly: as possible 
showing the relative tensile strength of cypress in comparison 
with white pine, yellow pine, spruce, poplar and gum.—IN- 
quiry No, 119. 


[This inquiry comes from a cypress sales office. The 
chart of the physical properties of wood issued by the 
Forest Products Laboratory in June, 1917, gives a number 
of physical properties, the most important of which, how- 
ever, are the bending strength and the crushing strength 
across the grain. The following shows the absolute figures 
for the woods requested and also these factors stated in 
percentages of white oak, taking white oak at 100 percent. 


Orushing Across Grain 
Bending Strength Fiber Stress  Per- 





Modulus Percentage at Elastic centage 

of Rupture of Oak Limit of Oak 
Cypress s+ ess. -» 6,800 79 548 75 
White pine...... 5,810 61 314 43 
Longleaf pine... 8,640 100 583 76 
Sitka spruce. . 5,490 64 326 45 
Yellow poplar... 5,570 64 810 43 
Red GUilss c.sce 6,840 79 455 63 


The figures given for longleaf pine are the average of 
five different tests and this average is exactly 100 percent 
of the figures given for white oak on bending strength. 
It will be noted that in bending strength cypress compares 
favorably with any of the other woods mentioned except 
longleaf, and in crushing strength is very close to long- 
leaf and superior to any of the other woods.—Ep1Tor. | 


GETTING COAL SUPPLIES IN EARLY 


I bave read the coal article on page 31 of your current 
issue. I can’t see why the newspapers and the magazines are 
all blaming the people and the dealers for not ordering their 
coal. Our dealers all tell me that they find it utterly impos- 
sible even to place orders for hard coal, and they say they are 
doing their best to get immediate shipment at any price on 
hard coal and that they have ordered beyond their require- 
ments for soft coal. I think every individual in our city has 
placed his order for all the next winter’s coal, so it certainly 
is not up to the dealer or individual but goes back to either 
the Government or the shipper. It makes me tired to read 
the criticisms every day in the paper about the people and 
the dealers not ordering their coal, when as a matter of fact 
I think investigation will prove that both have placed their 
orders long ago and would be glad to accept the coal and pay 
for it if they could get it. 

I notice also that you urge the dealers to advertise the 
building of coal bins. In this connection would say that we 
have already completed two large coal bins for factories and 
have three more large ones in course of construction. I think 
that by June 1 we will have done $5,000 worth of emergency 
coal bin construction work. So it is not the dealers or the 
individuals that are to blame but somebody higher up than 
they.—Inquiry No. 120. 

[The above communication comes from Michigan. The 
coal administrator’s office for Illinois states that it is 
not to be expected that orders placed for coal at this 
time with the dealers or by the dealers with the mine will 
be filled tomorrow or next week, but it is urgently desired 
to have these orders in at this time in order that intelli- 
gent planning for summer operations and for supply of 
cars may be made. Such orders placed now will ver 
probably secure the desired coal supplies by early fall, 
which is all that is necessary. We do not want to have the 
situation that developed last summer where mines were 
shut down for lack of actual orders. 

This particular Michigan town is making an excellent 
record in the building of coal bins and lumber dealers 
everywhere are urged to get busy with local factories or 
any other large users of coal on the coal bin proposition.— 

EDITOR. | 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Ship Building for Beginners,’’ written by 
A. W. Carmichael, assistant naval instructor of the U. 8. 
Navy and published by the Industrial Service Department 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The title of the 
book is somewhat misleading, as it should be ‘‘Steel 
Ship Building for Beginners,’’ the building of wooden 
ships being entirely omitted. In the steel ship building 
field the book appears to be a commendable effort to ac- 
quaint individual workingmen with the general features 
of design and particularly to explain the importance of 
accurate workmanship. It is to be hoped that a similar 
book in the wooden ship building department will be 
issued and that it will have a title more accurately de- 
scriptive. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


With the passing of each week more of the output of 
manufactured goods is being {aken by the Government. 
On the whole the supply of labor and the transportation 
difficulties, to say nothing of the need of money for 
Government financing, preclude any great expansion 
in manufacturing activity and the result is that less 
and less material is available for commercial needs. 
This tends to cause increases in the selling price to the 
general public and in instances these increases have 
been very brisk. There is a very notable tendency to 
fix Government prices to apply to all consumers in such 
cases as these and it is becoming increasingly evident 
that it is best to be content with a reasonable profit. 
The Government, it may be said, is far from charmed 
with the idea of fixing prices for all commodities. The 
fixing of a stable price is a beautiful theory, but that 
word certainly does not describe its application. Actu- 
ally the fixing of the prices of any commodity means 
that the agent fixing the prices has to take over, run and 
administer the entire industry for which the prices are 
fixed. To fix prices on all commodities in this country 
would mean that the Government would have to run 
and administer the entire business structure of the 
nation. Therefore, while the bogy of fixing all prices 
for lumber still bobs up—and is very seriously consid- 
ered in Washington—the fact remains that whether the 
prices are fixed remains largely with the lumbermen 
themselves. The Third Liberty Loan goes along well, 
the crop outlook continues to be very encouraging and, 
broadly speaking, there is plenty of business to keep 
every man, woman and child in the country active. Of 
interest to lumbermen is the fact that the production 
of face brick, common brick, paving brick, terra cotta, 
roofing tile, floor and wall tile and sanitary ware is to be 
reduced 50 percent for 1918 by order of the Government. 
Hollow tile and drain tile and sewer pipe produc- 
tion are to be curtailed 25 percent, while the manufac- 
ture of stoneware (except chemical) is to be restricted 


15 percent. 
* ” * 


Broadly speaking, the car situation has improved 
thruout southern pine territory and shipments have 
more nearly approached normal production than at any 
other time this year. Despite the 
fact that the Government is purchas- 
ing much of its lumber in the East, 
where it will be used, the southern 
pine mills have all the Government business that can be 
handled, and with heavy orders for car material for 
immediate delivery in prospect plenty. of orders are 
forthcoming to keep the mills busily employed. Retail 
buying, while it is fairly heavy, is not up to normal for 
this season, but then the supply of yard stock is not up 
to normal, either. Some items are long, finish, for ex- 
ample. The two things with which the manufacturers 
are most concerned at present are Government prices 
and the labor supply. The mills in the Southeast have 
all the business on hand that they can handle and are 
especially handicapped by the growing labor shortage. 
For the week ended April 26 a group of 144 mills booked 
orders for 81,744,555 feet, shipped 92,526,884 feet and 
produced 78,458,610 feet. Normal production is esti- 
mated at 93,750,000 feet. Shipments were the heaviest 
for any week this year. Southern pine prices can be 
interpreted only with the greatest difficulty. The 
prices on items rise and fall as the tide does, sometimes 
rising more than the fall that comes afterward and 
sometimes vice versa. Speaking generally, the return 
for the entire product ur the log nets more today than 
it did on April 1, more than it did March 1 and more 
than Jan. 1. Yet some items may be selling today for 
less than on March 1. Another peculiar thing about 
prices is that the price actually paid for one grade may 
not be significant. For example, one week the current 
price for a certain grade is $30 but only 10,000 feet are 
sold; the next week sellers that are long on this item 
decide to unload and 500,000 feet is sold for $28.50. 
Which is the actual market price? Take your choice. 
The best way, therefore, to arrive at the trend of the 
market is to discover whether the return on the product 
of the average log is going up or down. As revealed 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN average price index it is 
going up. This index is compiled from actual prices 
paid for twenty representative yard grades and for the 
current weels stands at $30.28; two weeks ago it was 
$29.87. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


The troubles of the hardwood manufacturers remain 
those of insufficient car supply, embargoes and a grow- 
ing scarcity of men. When one condition improves one 

of the others tightens up, with the 
HARDWOODS _ result that production is not up to 
the normal capacity of the mills. The 
market is eager for practically all grades and thick- 
nesses that the mills are cutting in quantity. There are 
some grades, of course, that are not suited to fill the 
requirements of the present market, but as manufac- 
turers are holding down production of such grades little 
trouble is experienced. Laminated walnut gun stocks 
have stood rigorous tests and therefore the walnut 
situation has eased up a bit. This does not mean, tho, 
that the Government is going to pass up any suitable 
walnut or mahogany; in fact, the Boy Scouts are to be 
started on a nationwide hunt for suitable walnut trees. 
Another important development of the week is that the 
poplar manufacturers have offered their entire output 
to the Government and, if necessary, will discontinue 
taking commercial orders. The Government may need 
large quantities of poplar, but of course it will not 
need all of the grades that are produced. The strict 
embargo prohibiting shipment into the far East cur- 
tails business with that section to a certain extent. 
Hardwood manufacturers expect to get sizable orders 
for car material and as yet no Government price has 
been issued. Many lumbermen say that the Govern- 


ment will not fix hardwood car material prices, but time 
alone will disclose the truth of this. Prices, generally 
speaking, are steady, with an upward tendency for the 
grades and species in most demand. Price recessions 
are rare indeed. 

* * * 

Just now hemlock is one of the most sought woods in 
the country. This situation hinges on conditions in the 
East. Pennsylvania manufacturers are so busy sup- 

plying rush Government orders that 
HEMLOCK they have very little stock to ship 
to the trade and the same is true of 
other eastern producing regions. At present the Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers are furnishing the Government 
lumber at an agreed price, which will undoubtedly be 
changed as soon as the Federal Trade Commission com- 
pletes an investigation of the cost of production. The 
result is that eastern wholesalers have had to turn to 
Michigan and Wisconsin for hemlock, with the result 
that the North is being combed for stock. The eastern 
buyers are after the stock first and consider the price 
afterward. A runaway market does not meet with the 
approval of a number of the northern manufacturers; 
they reason that it would result in the necessity of the 
Government taking a hand in the matter, a very unde- 
sirable development from their point of view. Then, 
too, they want to take care of their regular customers. 
There is no weakness in the hemlock market on the 
whole. 

* * * 


Eastern spruce manufacturers are somewhat in the same 
position as the hemlock manufacturers; the Government is 
taking a great deal of the stock and many of the mills 

are entirely out of the market so far 
CYPRESS as additional commercial business is 
concerned. The Government thru the 
Navy is after as much clear stock suitable for seaplane 
manufacture as can be secured. The result is that con- 
sidering the box manufacturers, the retail yards and the 
Government the eastern spruce producers have all the 
business that they can handle. Pacific coast spruce manu- 
facturers have laid plans to have all of the export busi- 
ness in spruce handled thru one company, and as active 
plans are being laid to ship some of the side-cut foreign 
the situation has improved, especially as the box manu- 
facturers continue to take a large quantity and other 
uses, such as staging at wooden ship yards, call steadily 
for this wood. The market, especially in the East, is very 
firm. 

* * * 


With the opening of the active farm season the demand 
for cypress from retail yards having a country trade has 
slackened up a bit. The orders that are placed are fre- 

quently very, very much broken, as the 
SPRUCE yards are trying to stock up on grades 
and sizes of which there is an acute 
shortage. This has a tendency to break still further the 
stocks in first hands that are for sale and many of the 
mills are almost out of some of the items in most demand. 
Then, too, the mills have been doing so much special cut- 
ting that it has been hard to maintain well balanced 
assortments. The factory demand continues in fair pro- 
portions, tho it has been brisker. Low grades suitable for 
boxes and crating find a very ready market and thick, 
clear stock is grabbed on sight. If the embargo situa- 
tion that prevents shipments to the East is ever cleared up 
the cypress mills will find a hungry market there. There 
have been comparatively few changes in price; the tone 
of the market is very firm. Complaints of a car shortage 
are coming in once more. 

n * * 

The market for white pine is very good. The dis- 
tributers that draw a large part of their supplies from 
upper lake ports are eagerly awaiting the arrival of the 

first water shipments at Buffalo and 
WHITE the Tonawandas. Business is meas- 
PINE ured by the size of the stocks for sale 
and not by the amount that could be 
sold. In Canada in the Georgian Bay district sales of 
white pine logs at $45 a thousand have been reported re- 
cently, a sure sign that there is to be no cheap lumber in 
that section this year. Shipments of white pine in the 
North are smaller than last year at this time, an entirely 
natural situation in view of the car shortage and the 
broken condition of stocks. Labor is scarce and restricts 
production; for the first time in the history of Cloquet, 
Minn., there will be no night sawing because the mills 
are unable to get the necessary men. To a certain extent 
the same condition will prevail thruout the North. In 
the West stocks are broken. Prices are firm thru the 
entire list. 

* * * 


Recent heavy rains in a large part of the North Caro- 
lina pine producing section have done much to curtail 
operations, particularly in the woods, and then the drib- 

bling away of woods and sawmill 


NORTH workers to war plants continues. This 
CAROLINA means decreased cut, a decrease that 
PINE 


will become more and more evident as 
the weeks pass. The volume of sales, 
as usual, hinges on the ability of manufacturers to ship 
stock. South of a line from Hagerstown, Md., thru the 
Virginia gateways, embargoes are not bothersome, but 
north of this line nothing except the most urgent Govern- 
ment business is allowed. Shipments can go forward by 
water—provided anything can be obtained in which to 
ship. Some months ago announcement was made that 
war plants would be distributed thruout the country as 
much as possible, both to relieve the railroad congestion 
and to prevent over-employment in one section and under- 
employment in another. Be that as it may, the embargoed 
condition in the East right now is principally due to the 
rush of direct or indirect Government work that is going 
on thruout the territory. The demand for lumber is very 
great, but even so the congestion is so bad that much of 


it can not be shipped thru. This has led to the com. 
mandeering of lumber from retail yards, a notable in- 
stance being afforded by Philadelphia. On the whole the 
price of North Carolina pine is a little better than two 
weeks ago, tho the volume of actual sales is not any 
greater and some maintain that it is less. 

* * * 


The volume of sales of western pines is not heavy, 
This is not because of a lack of demand, but because in 
the entire region stock in shipping condition is com- 

paratively scarce. The car supply has 
WESTERN shown improvement and this enables 
PINES the shipment of a number of back 
orders. In California business is re- 
ported quite good and the manufacturers are taking steps 
to install a system that will show actually what it is cost- 
ing to produce lumber. This system will be useful and 
of much help to the Government should it develop that 
prices are to be set upon lumber purchased for the Govy- 
ernment. In the Inland Empire the production of lumber 
is not under full headway as yet and it will be some time 
before much stock is available from this season’s cut. In 
fact, some of the mills absolutely refuse to put Idaho 
white pine thru the dry kilns and one or two of the mills 
do not attempt to operate dry kilns. The volume of sales 
is sufficient to prevent the accumulation of any stock 
except possibly fir and larch dimension. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


The problem of absorbing interest to manufacturers 
of Douglas fir is the Government price. The Fir Pro- 
duction Board has made more stringent and has enlarged 

the embargo on foreign cargo ship- 
DOUGLAS ments of Douglas fir. A careful study 
FIR reveals, however, that in the long run 

the mills may be benefited instead of 
injured by this. Word from Washington reveals that 
shipment on about 12,000,000 feet of Douglas fir ship 
timbers for eastern and southern yards is to be held up 
until an inventory of stock can be taken to determine 
how much more fir is required to finish the 3,500-ton 
Ferris ships ordered. The order has not been canceled, 
altho a part of it may be canceled later. In the modi- 
fied Daugherty type it seems likely that large Douglas 
fir timbers will be used to a considerable extent. The 
car situation has eased up considerably, but there is go- 
ing to be no dumping of stock on the market. The Fir 
Production Board will see that mills working on Gov: 
ernment orders can ship two cars of commercial lumber 
to one of Government lumber provided that shipment 
in this volume is necessary to the continued operation of 
the plant, that the commercial shipments are not recon- 
signed, and that assurance be given that they will be 
promptly unloaded at destinations. This will remove the 
temptation to do any price cutting. Then, too, the log- 
gers are making strong representations to the Govern- 
ment that they should be allowed a higher price for their 
logs. If this be granted—and it seems probable that the 
request will be—it means that the manufacturers will 
have to get more money for the lumber. The Douglas 
fir prices for car material as set by the Government are 
on a generous level. Prices have not changed to any ex- 
tent. Clears hang right around List 22, common and 
dimension are nearer List 21. For the week ended April 
20 production by a group of 141 mills was 78,345,310 
feet, or 23.88 percent below normal production on a 10- 
hour basis. Orders booked were below actual produc- 
tion 18,101,248 feet, while shipments were above actual 
production 2,598,095 feet. 

* * * 


Of much interest to the red cedar shingle manufactur- 
ers is the introduction in the House of Representatives 
of a bill to fix an import duty of 50 cents a thousand 

pieces on shingles imported. Whether 
SHINGLES, it will ever become a law is another 
LATH story. The much improved supply of 
cars on the Pacific coast caused a 
slump in the price of shingles last week, and the market 
has not recovered yet. The buyers are hesitant and 
really seem unable to decide what to do. If the car 
situation should tighten up again up would go shingles; 
if conditions become such that the volume of shipments 
can be increased prices may go down. So the buyers, at 
least, are sitting still and are not rocking the boat. The 
tone of the market is better than it was last week. Cy- 
press shingles are called for actively and bring good 
prices. Lath sell well and if manufacturers were at lib- 
erty to ship to any point the market would be even 
brisker, but here as well as elsewhere embargoes restrict. 

* * * 


Of much significance are the reports of the increase 
to be made in the Army this year. For some time the 
subject of additional cantonments has been discussed 

and it seems probable that a definite 


CURRENT announcement will be made _ soon. 
MARKET Tentative plans, it is learned on good 
FACTORS authority, have been made to build 


eighteen more cantonments. The lat- 
est census by the Department of Labor discloses that 
there are still a large number of house carpenters unem- 
ployed. In communities in which coal bins and food 
storage cellars are needed this ought to be of interest 
to retailers. The prices on Douglas fir car material as 
fixed by the Government are considerably above those 
set for southern pine. Usually the situation is reversed; 
that is, the fir manufacturers realize a lower f. 0. b. 
mill price than the southern pine producers. How these 
orders for car material will be placed has not been dis- 
closed definitely, but as far as known the car manufac- 
turers are to place them directly. The terms of the con- 
tracts have not been announced to the public, but if re- 
ports are true that the car builders took the contracts at 
an estimated cost of production plus a certain percentage 
of profit and if they are allowed to place the orders for 
all materials it goes without saying that these orders 
will be placed at as low figures as possible. 
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| AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 
‘ yd Two things stand out prominently as prospective future principal thought therefore that should be kept upper-  credif structure, strengthening our banks and tiding the 
e the developments in the present situation in this country. most in the business mind is to do everything possible to country over the period of sudden expansion, without 
: tne One is the apparent certainty of a fourth, fifth and prob- promote business essential to war and to keep business entailing the dangerous inflation that has taken place in 
pass ably more Liberty Loans, to meet the Government’s war in as liquid a condition as possible as to both credit and Germany in this war and in other countries in previous 
y expenditure; and the other is the certainty of a further flexibility of plant operation. wars. A year ago, when the first Liberty loan was under 
curtailment in non-essential industries. Developments on It is necessary to make large capital investments in consideration, it will be recalled that there was a serious 
the Western Front in Europe are impressing upon the some instances, especially in industries that heretofore question in the minds of shrewd bankers as to whether this 
pavy, minds of American bankers and business men the idea of have been producing things that are not imperative to country could float a loan of $1,000,000,000. Our national 
se in a long war. To the captains of industry, as well as to win the war. The conversion of these plants to production indebtedness at that time was approximately that amount. 
com- the administration at Washington, there seems to be of war supplies entails some capital investments, but it The country had not been accustomed to a large national 
y has put one course open at the present time, and that is prep- _is far better to utilize capital already invested, by adding debt, and the banks had not been accustomed to Govern- 
ables aration to overwhelm the Teutonic forces, America is a further investment in order to adapt it to essential ment financing. Some of the leading bankers conferred 
back becoming convinced that there can be no peace without production, than to permit that capital represented in on the matter of a public loan and recommended to the 
S re- a military victory for the Allies. Developments in Russia plant investment to be partly idle at a time when the ‘Treasury Department a loan not to exceed $500,000,000, 
steps and elsewhere, where a compromise peace has been Government needs the full shop capacity of the country. giving as their belief that it would not be safe to attempt 
cost- attempted, show clearly that such a course means Teutonic To pursue the ultra conservative course of allowing non- a larger flotation at the outset. The trouble was that 
and domination and, necessarily, the American spirit will essential plant capacity to remain idle contributes to the the bankers had been so accustomed to measuring loans 
that never tolerate such control. difficulties in readjustment following the war, for in in money that they had drifted away from the thought 
Gov- War pressure is converting American business and in- order to replace that plant capacity new plants would of a transference of credit. When bankers fail to dis- 
mber dustry into a codrdinated, efficient and effective machine. be necessary, whereas thru the conversion process less new criminate between money and credit, as in the instance of 
time Among the greatest handicaps in the pre-war days were plant capacity would be required. The latter method a year ago, it is not surprising if the public is unable to 
In the lack of efficiency in many of our industrial activities relieves both the capital market and the present non- grasp many of the problems that confront us today. 
daho and the disposition in various lines of industry to work in essential producers of a considerable burden. In a single year this country has offered and absorbed, 
mills a way that entailed waste. Adversity and sheer necessity It is becoming obvious to bankers and business men in Liberty bond issues and in certificates of indebtedness 
sales usually bring about the development needed in an emer- that there must be a considerable expansion in our indus- in anticipation of loans and taxes, upwards of $11,000,- 
tock gency. It has required time to bring the various elements trial activities and in the production of essentials in war. 000,000. It is obvious to the thinking man that this is 
firm, of the business world around so they will all face in one This, because our savings are not equal to our annual war not money, but credit. Our total stock of money in this 
direction; namely, toward efficiency. This is being accom- expenditures, is forcing curtailment of credit to non- country on April 1 was $6,480,181,525, of which $5,240,- 
rers plished to a very remarkable extent, altho much remains essential industries, But there is another factor equally 261,501 was actually in circulation. The actual circula- 
Pro: _- laralagaberspllecomeere Bdoquate, tsnasportetion, ferliien; ovum the dhtan have half of the sesonah salora te tartoms Oot Gee mento 
‘ as Ae ‘ n fa  @ ¢ rious ways thru loans an 
~~ Peconic been greatly improved, limit the available supply of raw _ taxes by the Federal Government in the last twelve months, 
ud ca "i poeta d in this war and it is the weapon that the material and restrict the ability to market non-essential It is evident that the stock of money is in excess of the 
sd American people and our Allies must develop to over helen products. These two factors, together with the financial actual needs of the country, because there is in the Treas- 
“ee the Teutonic military forces. This applies with equal burden placed upon the banks, not only force a contrac- ury more than $1,250,000,000 of money not in circulation 
that force to our industrial activities and to our fighting ma- tion in non-essential production but will tend to hold in but available. These figures are given to show that it 
shi apy ay — 8 ting et check the increase in our productive forces and prevent a is not money but credit that is being transferred to the 
m4 . , too rapid expansion of business. Government, in the form of bonds and taxes. 
ad _ War has developed enormous demands for materials that There is a demand far beyond any conceivable pro- It is true that some money is necessary as a medium of 
ws in ordinary times were considered Ee, Many duction for some time to come for all of the essentials transfering some of this credit, just as money is needed 
sled of them are by-products that have — as to ss of war. Fear, therefore, of an over-production seems to in the operations of business, but how many business 
ey to waste simply because of the cost 0 merge them Ger be groundless. Meantime, increased production, the in- houses of the country carry on a volume of trade running 
wwe of the limited demand for them in times of peace. Ger- creased incomes and increased savings are necessary in into millions of dollars a year with the use of a very 
The many, because of her military — — = order to meet the increased expenditures of our Govern- small amount of actual money? The larger the concerns 
go. shag by ~~ of — a. ie re - ment for war. Sound banking principles make it im- the comparatively smaller amount of till money carried, 
Fir public treasury. Many Of them are ce : 4 perative that this course be pursued rather than to ex- for those concerns pay their bills and receive payment for 
: war. England has found this out in actual experience and ~— hand our credits to meet the increased cost of the Gov- goods thru checks and other instruments of credit with- 
ei has made remarkable progress in the direction of hcoagye 2 ernment due to the war, without increasing our savings out the use of any money. 
avi ing every means, thru pl a © as anation. The whole economic and credit structure is 80 There is in this country a tremendous amount of latent 
oo eliminate waste and turn the resultant pr “ hie erec- balanced that if sound principles are followed the war credit. Estimates of national wealth of $250,000,000,- 
sh tive use in time of war. In eign ym ot developments will be equalized and the great efficient 000, computed on the same basis of making estimates of 
“ath changes in her industrial and economic life have wae oped. business and industrial machinery of the Government will the national wealth of other countries, put this country at 
the In the production of some of the things — ao reo speed up or slow down in response to the requirements. the top of the list as the richest nation in the world, with 
log: in this country there is likely to result a deve at Our chief concern therefore lies in our ability to avoid a national income of somewhere between $40,000,000,000 
or that will change materially the industrial geography Of the application of unsound methods of procedure. The and $50,000,000,000 a year. The country has a popula- 
aw this country. ; very best thought, not only of the banking element but tion around 106,000,000 people and has a productive 
the Illustrations of this are found in the fuel problem and of the business world, is required in this national crisis capacity almost unlimited, or at least limited only by the 
will in the inadequate transportation of the country. These if we would avert many of the unpleasant and disastrous ability and determination of her people to work. With 
las two essentials to business prosperity are forcing great developments that have attended readjustments following a demand far in excess of the world’s ability to produce 
ae industries, dependent upon coal and transportation, to previous wars. This country has the most efficient and under present conditions it would seem that the American 
ex- shift their plants closer to the source of fuel supply, in scientific banking system in the world, predicated as it is people have every assurance and incentive to work harder 
and order to cheapen the cost of fuel and to avoid the inter- upon the experience of the older nations, It has other to increase production, thereby increasing incomes, and 
pril ference caused by congested transportation conditions. effective machinery at hand to convert heretofore non- to save more and thus aid the nation and its Allies in 
310) Furthermore, Yankee invention and ingenuity are de- liquid investments into a form that would be semi-liquid winning the war and in making the world a safe place 
10- veloping methods of conserving our fuel products to such and available as a basis for credit in our banking system. to live. The principle at stake in this war is the principle 
lue- an extent that the result will have a marked develop- Every effort has been made to provide that our credit that has made America great and obviously it is of suffi- 
ual ment on our industrial progress in the years to come. extension shall be on a short time maturity basis, in order _ cient, importance to induce every American to put forth 
This country has enormous deposits of coal, many of to afford the necessary liquidity and elasticity. his best individual effort to cooperate with the Govern- 
which have been non-coking. It has been discovered that All this is for the single surpose of protecting our ment in the world crisis. 
| much of this non-coking coal can be converted into coke 
vo if American inventive genius can discover and develop 
nid the necessary process for accomplishing this. Further- 
: ieee Date etary peeenlion st SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK » 
wd in former years, are now needed in the prosecution of the 9 
of war and processes for the conservation of coal and of 
. these by-products so they may be utilized in supplying 
a the needs of the nation are now being developed. Im- While the building of apartments in the larger cities for in- are few, outside of those having Government orders. Bven 
nd proved carbonizing processes are resulting from | sheer vestment purposes is practically at a standstill, due to the with the greatly reduced output some manufacturers find it 
3 War pressure and such progress has been made in the _ difficulty of securing materials, the scarcity of labor and the * difficult to secure sufficient labor, and here and there a plant 
var perfection of these processes as to permit the utilization reluctance of the banks to advance funds for such enterprises, is experimenting in a small way with women and girls for 
85 of coal for industrial or Governmental purposes. Out of there are some 2-flat and even larger residential buildings some of the lighter operations, altho there is nothing general 
nts this will the elimination of the smoke nuisance and under way and others projected, mainly for immediate occu- in that line as yet, and some manufacturers say they do not 
at wd oome Jaks 1 h of thi pancy by the owners themselves with tenants to fill the re- expect that it will be necessary for them to employ women 
he a reduction in the present cost of fue - Much o f maining apartments. There also is a moderate increase in unless future drafts should make unexpected inroads upon 
ty: so called non-coking: coal lies in the bituminous fields me the number of detached dwellings started and planned, these their forces. 
od Indiana and Illinois. Methods of treating the vas being mainly of moderate cost and destined for occupancy by Retailers are ordering on a hand-to-mouth basis, not being 
‘b- amount of coal heretofore considered non-coking are NOW wage earners. In the smaller cities and towns, however, there digposed to carry much of a stock as long as the demand 
a sufficiently successful to permit, thru their installation, is a fair sprinkling of residences of a fairly pretentious type remains as uncertain as it now has been for a considerable 
ot the elimination of a large amount of what heretofore has being erected by well-to-do people who have concluded that time, Probably sash, door and millwork stocks in the hands 
: been a great waste. gag ge ee eee as Giepeet = a of dealers thruout the country were never in a more depleted 
se This means that instead of burning coal in the ordi- the carrying out of long-cherished plans for better, more up- in hullding at any point immediately is reflected in Push 
he nary furnaces and on our great railroad systems and in to-date homes. All this has made a noticeable increase in orders “fired in” to the Jobber and manufacturer, It means, 
od many of the industrial plants it will be found that coke the flow of orders and inquiries to the manufacturers and aigo, that when there finally comes a general revival in 
es will produce satisfactory results at a lessened cost, be- jobbers of woodwork, which, altho still far below what they pujiding thruout the country the demand will be tremendous, 
; Caen rag eee tnete tacts are imperative. gives hope fr fair soeon's anions; ail caueitiona com-  ecruse ‘here aze'no supe stocks t the retal panda 
7 en wasted in smoke. ese by-products are imperative & ; ; : ‘ Manufacturers of window glass are pointing out to the 
od elements in winning the war, while coke in larger quan- sidered. There is a good deal of remodeling going on, due in trade that under “2 pose pear ta  crew of production 
ld af ¢ P ° . many cases to one or more of the male members of the family 
tities is essential for steel making and other industrial 7 imposed by the fuel administration stocks of this commodity 
ut- : : having gone into the national service, so with less room 
at purposes. What this means to the middle West can not needed the residence may perhaps be made into two flats, so Te being reduced to the lowest point ever known, and that 
be computed in dollars. in view of possible embargoes and difficulties in delivery 
n- mpute P that one may be rented to increase the family income while it will b deo to Olace ordese mow tm entes te te aaaln 
od It is evident, therefore, that the tremendous cont w the breadwinners are away; or partitions put in so that one of i in + ine iene ate ween needed Attention ta called 
st dollars and the enormous hardships entailed =, involv- or more rooms may be rented. In other cases families from ri seid ewe Soe ry »rice list Regarding this the Pittsburgh 
ing both lives and money, are not without some compensat- which soldiers have gone are doubling up with parents or waste inte Ge tn tes monthly sovtew of Gia ak ated: 
j , : i i ' duce living expenses, and this Bef - ene die 
se ing value in the way of our industrial development. cee STUNE Sierra Te eveee tO ve “The character of building at this time has resulted in a 
1: frequently has been expressed by business men that the usually — ns mire mi yt ocag wig bees ne a demand for very much more than the usual proportion of 
*q country will expand its industrial and productive capacity iting teed tiene peepee oven nage ogy Sey cameo oo small glass, and as a consequence manufacturers have found 
. to such an extent as to bring serious problems following neue cadieadae oath alter echeities fittings, indicating that ag it necessary to advance the price on first three brackets 
ze the return of peace. Such thoughts should be cast aside, 0.1 weather approaches many householders are concluding *!28le strength, ‘B quality about 15 percent to cover in 
e- vad the — —— oo a is to ing po that it would be a good thing to replace the old, narrow, anti- rn of production.” Other sizes and qualities remain 
2 eaving the readjustment following the war € uated porch with a good broad modern veranda where the - : 
4 of itself, for oman victory the hardships that would psecme cae sit without crowding and live the outdoor life einai ae jet oly Tight ey ptr steadily 
it come to American business are too huge to calculate. wie during the summer. at about normal capacity, with some Government business 
e In the business world we are apt to magnify possibilities Manufacturers are experiencing less difficulty in securing coming in to help matters out. 
T of an adverse character and overlook the fact that in most material as the western embargoes have eased up and lum- There is greater activity in the Cincinnati plants and it 
S instances the expected never happens, for the reason that per is coming thru more promptly. The labor problem 1s per- begins to look as tho the manufacturers of all kinds of 
American business men are able quickly to adapt them- plexing millmen who have orders enough to require running 
selves to new conditions and thus avert disaster. The their plants to anything like capacity. Such plants, however, (Continued on Page 70) 
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GOVERNMENT TAKES STOCK FROM RETAIL YARDS 


Dealers Are in Doubt as to Compensation—Replace- 
ment of Stocks Is Delayed 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—Last week the Govern- 
ment requisitioning of lumber in the local yards hit harder 
than it has before, altho the ‘‘orders’’ that have been 
placed with these yards for some time have practically 
been commandeering. There scems to be an open question 
among those affected as to just what compensation they 
may expect from the Government. Those who accept the 
Government orders and ask for replacements may, if the 
lumber is not replaced in ninety days, bill it at the pre- 
vailing retail commercial price at the time of sale. Some 
were given to understand that these bills would be ap- 
proved, but it is generally believed that only 75 percent of 
these bills will be paid, and suit will have to be entered 
for the balance. Others have accepted the Government’s 
orders with the understanding that they will receive the 
Government’s mill price basis plus $9.50 or start litigation 
for the full retail price, which at the present time would 
be close to $10 more than the Government’s allowance. 

During the last week the peremptory orders affected 
perhaps half a dozen yards, from which about 1,000,000 
feet was taken, but a lot had been taken before and 
additional orders are coming in daily. Most of the lumber 
has been building sizes, largely 2-inch, and has been for 
the Woodbury bag loading plant, opposite the League 
Island navy yard, or the Tullytown (Pa.) munition 
plant, or a like enterprise at Perryville, Md. Government 
agents claim they have been able to replace about one- 
third of the lumber taken, but the dealers claim 
it is more like 10 percent. Several hundred thousand 
feet are still needed for these operations alone, and 
the only reason the affected yards were not hit 
harder is because they did not have any more of the sizes 
and quality of long- and shortleaf that was wanted. Sev- 
eral other yards have received intimations that they will 
be called on during this week. The Miller, Robinson Co. 
was called on to furnish over 250,000 feet, Edward F. 
Henson & Co, furnished over 300,000, the William M. 
Lloyd Co. over 100,000, Charles F. Felin & Co. 75,000 
feet, and stocks were also taken from the Pearson & 
Ludascher Lumber Co., the Weitzel Lumber Co., and pos- 
sibly several others. 

The opinion prevails among the retail yards that the 
Government scouts are going around to the different yards 
and will simply keep on taking what they need and can 
not get from the mills in time to avoid delaying the 
operations, until all the stock that they can use has been 
absorbed. 





PLAN HOME BUILDING COMPANY 


ABERDEEN-HoquiaM, Wasu., April 27.—The most im- 
portant feature of the week in the lumber interests of 
Grays Harbor was a tentative plan advanced by W. J. 
Patterson, manager of the Hayes & Hayes bank, and 
Alexander Poulsen, head of the big Poulsen Logging Co., 
at a meeting of business men and lumber manufacturers 
for the organization of a company with a capital of 
$100,000 for the purpose of building homes for new- 
comers and their families and help solve the housing 
problem. It is planned to build fifty bungalows at the 
start, to be sold to men working in mills or shipyards, 
at moderate price payments, monthly if desired. The 
bungalows will be rented if they can not be disposed of. 
The main thing is to provide homes. The plan met with 
instant success and half the sum was subscribed at the 
meeting. An owner of much real estate offered to put 
in lots for just the cost of the street improvements. The 
buildings will be constructed in units of five and ten 
and each unit will be of separate design. 

Mr. Patterson in introducing the plan at the meeting 
said that there need be no fear among the workingmen 
that the ship building boom would not last. Even if the 
wooden ship program of the Government could not be 
carried out after the war, he said that it was proposed 
to equip the Aberdeen yards so as to construct steel ves- 
sels but that he was assured that the wooden ship program 
would be continued at least for five years. 





MODERN FREIGHT TERMINAL TO BE BUILT 


San Francisco, Cau., April 27.—Fred D, Parr, presi- 
dent of the Parr-McCormick Steamship line, this city, 
declares that favorable progress is being made toward 
the carrying out of the big plans for a large modern 
freight terminal on the water front of the city of Oak- 
land. The Parr-MeCormick Steamship Co. is closely 
allied with the Charles R. McCormick Co., extensive 
lumber manufacturer and shipper. On March 6 the Oak- 
land city council passed the ordinance authorizing the 
lease of the newly filled in lands lying to the north of the 
Southern Pacifie mole, for the proposed terminal. This 
lease was suggested by Mayor Davis and thruout the 
course of the negotiations he showed an intense interest 
in the project. He was supported by three out of 
the four city commissioners. The Parr-McCormick lines 
bid for the lease was accepted by the city authorities on 
March 14 without opposition. The 25-year lease will be 
in the name of the Parr-McCormick Steamship line. Sid- 
ney M. Hauptman, vice president of the Parr-MeCormick 
concern and the Charles R. MeCormick Co. and its allied 
interests, is one of the principal backers of the new en- 
terprise, which is expected to give San Francisco Bay its 
first large modern freight terminal. Associated with the 
Hauptman and the McCormick interests in this project 
are Herbert and Mortimer Fleishhacker, San Francisco 
bankers, who are heavily interested in hydro-electric lum- 
bering, paper manufacturing and electro-chemical enter- 
prises in California, and John Lawson, manager of the 
San Francisco branch of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

The Oakland city council held a meeting on April 10 
and took final action on the lease, silencing the opposi- 
tion of certain interests, which sought further to delay 
the matter, proposing to wait for another survey of the 


entire water front. Work is to be started by the Parr- 
McCormick interests on the improvements by July 2. An 
initial minimum expenditure of $400,000 is to be made. 

The city of Oakland has expended to date $3,000,000 in 
improving its water front and Mayor Davie and the 
commissioners are anxious to see that the municipality 
derives some revenue from it. Many projects have been 
proposed, but the Parr-McCormick proposition is the first 
one upon which the city authorities and the leading busi- 
ness interests have been in full accord. The terminal, 
when completed, will be municipally regulated. While 
it will be operated by the Parr-McCormick interests, the 
city will receive an indirect revenue from the use of the 
terminal facilities. The initial plans call for a rail and 
water t:rminal, with concrete piers, docks and ware- 
house, covering a city block. A depot for handling Alaska 
anthracite coal will be built. The main pier wil! be 500 
feet long and 100 feet wide, and covered. Twenty-eight 
acres will be used as a site for a ship yard and dry dock. 
The entire leasehold will revert to the city, when the lease 
expires, twenty-five years hence. At the piers will dock 
the regular line of steamships that will ply between Oak- 
land and Alaska and South and Central American ports. 
Many of the coasting vessels which ply out of San Fran- 
cisco Bay bringing return cargoes of lumber will also 
load northbound freight at the new terminal. The Parr- 
McCormick Steamship line furnishes business for twenty- 
two of such vessels at present. The channel will be 
maintained at a depth of 30 feet, and a broad paved street 
will be extended from the business district of Oakland 
out to this terminal, which will be the most important 
one on the city front, after the Oakland long wharf is 
removed in November of this year. 





BUILD “RENT HOUSES” CAMPAIGN STARTED 


_Beaumont, Tex., April 30.—‘‘A horse, a horse, my 
kingdom for a horse!’?’ yelled Richard III, there being 
no automobiles in those days; but in Beaumont the cry 
is for ‘‘a house, a house!’’ The sudden growth of the 
wooden ship building business here, bringing its sudden 
rise in population, has created a tremendous demand for 
the ‘‘rent house,’’ as the dwelling built for renting pur- 
poses is called, 

The situation became so acute that the town was pla- 
carded with cards calling upon the people to build such 
houses. The idea was that of Ben g Woodhead, and it 
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was put into execution by the Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is president. These cards, one of which is here 
reproduced, are displayed in elevators, store windows, or 
wherever they will catch the public eye. And they seem 
to be having their effect, too, for about 150 new houses a 
month are being built in Beaumont. 





GOVERNMENT TAKES PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—There seems to be no 
truth in the reported requisitioning of all Pennsylvania 
hemlock, mainly because the lumbermen are getting all 
needed without the Government going to that extreme. 
Practically all the hemlock cut in this State is by the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., of Williamsport, and 
the Goodyear Lumber Co. What they do not cut is prac- 
tically under their control, so that they have the situation 
well in hand. A month ago the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co, had orders on its books for 750 cars of hem- 
lock for commercial buyers, largely retail dealers thruout 
the smaller towns. Just about that time it got a pre- 
ferred order of 250 cars for immediate shipment to the 
Government, which it is understood was for building and 
also for boxes for the Tullytown munition plant. Since 
then the Government orders have come in so fast that the 
company has been unable to ship much of its commercial 
lumber, and some time ago it issued a letter to its trade 
stating that they would accept no more commercial orders 
for any hemlock until further notice. 

It is stated that the Goodyear concern is also filling 
Government orders only, and the only hemlock that is 
sifting into commercial channels comes from a few small 
mills outside the control of the big mills. Altho the pre- 
vailing base for hemlock here is reported as $35, and some 
are asking $36 for what little they have to offer, it is 
understood that the Government has been able to get some 
orders for boxing hemlock placed at $31. Dealers who 
are specialists in hemlock here claim that the base price 
will positively be raised early in May to $38, if not to $40. 

It has also been rumored that the Government has 
taken over the West Virginia hemlock and spruce mills, 
but dealers in this city said today that they had received 
no such word, or any intimation that such a move on the 
part of the Government was to be expected. West Vir- 
ginia spruce, while very high in price, is still offered here, 
and some shipments are being made, altho largely for 
Government work of one kind or another. 
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PRICES FIXED FOR FIR CAR MATERIAL 


Car Manufacturers May Place Orders Direct—Mill 
Inspection and Grading to Govern 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 27.—The West Coast Lumber. 
men’s Association has received a telegram from Washing. 
ton, D. C., giving the prices set by the price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board to be paid for Douglas 
fir car material. This list is to cover the requirements for 
the 100,000 cars that are to be built immediately for the 
Government. Pacific coast lumbermen have been given 
to understand that the car manufacturers will place the 
orders direct, the Government set prices to apply on all 
such purchases, On the recommendation of the represen- 
tatives of the association in Washington, D. C., the acting 
director of lumber, Charles Edgar, has recommended mill 
inspection and grading in accordance with the grading 
rules of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to apply 
to the Douglas fir car material. If this policy is carried 
thru it will do away with many of the disputes that have 
arisen in former times as a result of re-inspection of car 
material at the factory. While all of the 100,000 cars will 
not be built of wood, it is understood that 90,000 of the 
cars will have steel underframes and wood superstructures, 
the remaining 10,000 to be steel. The following are the 
prices that have been set: 
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PLEADS THAT QUALITY BE MAINTAINED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 1.—In a timely bulletin issued by 
V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, he appeals to members of the 
association to maintain high standards of quality not- 
withstanding the abnormal demand for wooden barrels 
caused by the scarcity and high cost of other containers, 
‘*We are now building the foundation upon which the 
future of the cooperage industry depends,’’ declares the 
bulletin, ‘‘and present unusual conditions should not 
blind us to the readjustment that will follow peace. 
There can be no surer, more lasting foundation than a high 
standard of quality for our products.’’ 


POOP 


WILL NOT RELEASE FIR EXPORT CARGOES 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 27.—The Fir Production Board, 
thru H. B. Van Duzer, Portland, Ore., has announced that 
in the future it will not release from the embargo car- 
goes for export fir lumber, excepting Japanese squares, 
and also excepting the following: No lengths over 40 
feet; no widths over 12 inches, mills to have option of 
shipping at least 25 percent of common, in each dimen- 
sion of merchantable. This order is effective at once 
on all cargoes, even tho release has been granted. The 
Fir Production Board, it is stated, has taken this position 
after a thoro canvass of the situation, not only with the 
mills but with certain of the exporters in order to pre- 
vent the accumulation of side lumber and lower grade 
stock, suitable for export, and it is felt that foreign pur- 
chasers should be required to assist mills in the reduction 
of accumulation of this class of material. Mills are not 
required to furnish any common unless it is so desired, 
but requests for releases of a larger percentage of com- 
mon will be acceptable. It is also announced that in 
the future it will not release Japanese squares from the 
embargo, excepting those which come within the follow- 
ing specifications: 

No lengths over 40 feet; no sizes over 18 x 18 and mills 
to have option of shipping at least 25 percent common. 
Mills will be allowed to accumulate squares up to 24 x 24— 
40 feet and under, and no squares over 18 x 18 will be 
released until they have been inspected, and if any 
squares are found to contain airplane or ship lumber, 
these squares will not be passed, and mills will be re- 
quired to resaw out of them such material as the Govern- 
ment may reqire. This ruling is effective at once on all 
Japanese squares, even tho release has been granted. 








BUILD WOODEN SHIPS AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., April 30.—The building of wooden 
ships in Buffalo harbor is a fact. Last Saturday the first 
of the fleet of seven barges to be used as lighters in sea- 
coast harbors was launched by the Empire Engineering 
Co., which has a new ship yard on the beach at the rear of 
the Terminal elevator. This barge, which is to be named 
Annette, was built in twenty-two working days. It is 114 
feet long and 32 feet beam. Work on the others is to be 
pushed so that one can be launched every week. The 
company has a contract with the Government for a large 
number of these barges. As soon as the Erie barge canal 
is ready these boats will begin to be taken thru it to the 
tidewater, thus saving the long and dangerous St. Law- 
rence route. The locks of the barge canal are 310 feet 
long, 45 feet wide and 14 feet deep, so that they will 
easily float much larger craft than these lighters. If 
necessary, it seems that there is no reason why they can 
not be fitted up as canal boats. Capt. H. J. McDonald, 
constructing quartermaster, represents the War Depart- 
ment, and F. W. Allen is in charge of the work for the 
builders. This appears to be a long step forward in the 
construction of wooden craft for harbor work. The wood 
is said to be used in order to save steel for direct war 
purposes, 
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NEW RULES MAKE RADICAL CHANGES 


Reconsignment Privilege Barred — Car Supply for 
Commercial Loading Limited to Two for One 


SEATTLE, WasuH., April 27.—A loosening of the car 
situation, but a tightening of Government regulations, has 
scarcely tended to clarify the outlook for producers of 
fir. Admittedly, cars are more plentiful than ever. Yet 
in the midst of it comes a new angle on reconsignments, 
and confusion actually confounded thru an inflexible new 
rule regarding ultimate destination. As one shipper 
tersely summarizes the situation, ‘‘If cars tighten up 
again, we’re stuck.’’ a6. 

New rules provide a radical departure from conditions 
existing up to the present time. In the forefront of the 
regulations is the immediate elimination of the reconsign- 
ment privilege; and for every car of Government business 
two ears will be assigned for so-called commercial loading. 
From an influential source the suggestion comes that not- 
withstanding the burden of overwork now confronting the 
office force of practically every mill, there should be a 
record showing the purpose for which all lumber is shipped 
—whether it is directly or indirectly essential to war 
purposes. The object of the order is to accord preferen- 
tial treatment. 

Responsibility for determining what cars shall be fur- 
nished, and the places where and the times when they 
will be needed, is entrusted to Col. Brice P. Disque, J. H. 
Bloedel and H. P. Van Duzer, the committee representing 
the Government. The committee will discharge this re- 
sponsibility thru requests made by it upon J. C. Roth or 
other authorized representative of the car service section 
of the railroad administration. The new regulations 
governing car supply, reconsignment and general move- 
ment are: 

Shipments made on Government orders shall be accepted by 
the railroads and moved promptly toward destination. Mills 
working on Government orders shall be furnished cars suffi- 
cient for the operation of their plant; provided (a) no car 
loaded by a mill under commercial orders shall be reconsigned, 
and notation to this effect shall be made on each bill; (b) no 
car shall be loaded with commercial, as contra-distinguished 
from Government, lumber until assurances have been given 
that it will be promptly unloaded at destination ; (c) side cuts 
consisting of commercial lumber from any one mill shall not 
exceed two cars for one of Government orders and shall be 
further limited to such shipments as may be necessary for 
continued efficient operation of the plant. 

Thus the manufacturer and shipper of lumber find them- 
selves in a quandary similar to that of the housewife who 
in buying flour must also accept a given quantity of sub- 
stitutes. As to lumber, preferential treatment depends 
on whether the shipment is directly or indirectly essential 
to war purposes. ‘‘Direct’’ consists of airplane stock, 
ship material, cantonment lumber, barge and lighter lum- 
ber, navy requirements, car material, ties and other rail- 
road material, and all lumber requirements for Allied for- 
eign governments, with the possible exception of Japan. 
‘“‘Indirect’’ consists of silo material, boxes and box 
shooks, crating, lumber for grain storage, structural tim- 
bers for munition factories and other war service work, 
tank stock, wood stave pipe stock, wagon stock, implement 
sheds and farm implement material. 





OLD HEMLOCK LOGS UNEARTHED 


Boston, Mass., May 1.—Here’s one on wood preserva- 
tion that might make the creosote men wake up and pay 
attention. While excavating on the North Market Street 
side of historic Faneuil Hall the other day workmen em- 
ployed by the W. A. Murkfeldt Co. unearthed a lot of 
hemlock logs, which had been interred for more than 
177 years. They were in almost perfect condition and 
had been bedded in blue clay. Several pairs of steer’s 
horns, one measuring 26 inches from tip to tip, and a 
number of deep sea oyster shells were also picked up. 
An old safe supposed to have been the property of the 
original Peter Faneuil was also unearthed. The relics 
will be given to an historical institution. This old hall 
is now a half mile from the harbor. When it was built 
it was almost on the water’s edge. 





WANT VAGRANCY LAW PASSED 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., April 29.—Governor Catts will 
be asked to call an extra session of the legislature as 
quickly as possible for the purpose of passing a law to 
remedy the vagrancy evil, from which Florida, like all 
other southern States, suffers. 

At the instigation of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce Sat- 
urday took initial steps toward the issuance of a State- 
wide propaganda to awaken the people to a real sense of 
what it means to have an army of idle labor in Florida 
which should be turned to account. 

Assistant Secretary Fisk and Director H. R. Swartz, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and a staff 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called 
upon Secretary Kessler, of the chamber of commerce, 
Saturday with a copy of the law recently enacted by the 
New Jersey legislature to force lazy men to work. The 
Florida legislature will be asked to pass a law similar 
to the New Jersey legislation, requiring a minimum of 
_ days’ labor from every able-bodied male in the 

tate. 

Mr. Swartz, who has made a careful study of the labor 
situation in the South in general and in Florida in par- 
ticular, stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive that in his opinion there are not less than 100,000 
idle negroes in the State. A large percentage of these 
men, Mr. Swartz said, live on the earnings and food car- 
ried home by their women, who are employed largely as 
cooks in white homes. Investigation has further devel- 
oped the fact that these men have grown wise in the art 
of aie the penalties of vagrancy as they have evaded 
work, 

_ Not only does the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
mtend to secure the passage of a remedial law in this 
State, but it will suggest similar legislation for Georgia 





and Alabama. These three States are closely united in 
neighborly and commercial ties and their interests with 
reference to labor are identical. The sawmills alone 
are suffering untold injury by reason of the labor short- 
age. The manufacturers have willingly seen their own 
competent labor respond to the great call of Uncle Sam 
for labor in Government ship yards, ammunition factories 
ete., but they feel that their own crippled condition 
should be alleviated in some measure by legislation, State 
and national, which will compel every able-bodied man 
to do his bit by honest work. 





RAILROAD BUILDERS NEEDED IN FRANCE 


San BENITO, TEX., May 1.—Major Sam Robertson, head 
of the San Benito Construction Co., who is now in France 
as superintendent of construction of light railroads for 
the army, has written his brother, F, 8. Robertson, of this 
city, urging that a company of ‘‘oldtime railroad con- 
struction men be organized at once for service in France.’’ 
Major Robertson is one of the best known railroad con- 
tractors in the Southwest. In his letter Major Robertson 
says: 

There are 700 miles of this class of road to build, so you 
can see the size of the job. If you will raise a company of 
old-time construction railroaders of 45 years or under we can 
get you commissioned captain and sent here at once. This 
is the most useful work in France and is desperately needed. 
Bring some good bridge men, team and wheelbarrow bosses, 
switchmen, rock men, and track and pile driver men; 250 in 
a full company. In my opinion this war will last five to 
seven years and we may as well face the issue now and pre- 


pare for it. 
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NEW METHOD OF PILING RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Lonemont, Co., April 29.—Manager Leuenstein, of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber 'Co.’s yard here, has just devised 
a method of piling red cedar shingles that he maintains is 
very efficient. The accompanying illustration shows shin- 
gles piled in the yard of the company in this manner and 
shows clearly the neatness and compactness with which 
such a pile can be put up. 

A large pile may be made up of any number of sepa- 
rate units, each course of each separate unit being com- 
posed of four bundles of shingles, one end of each bundle 
being flush against the side of the bundle immediately 
next to it. As the average bundle of shingles is eight 
inches longer than it is wide, this method of piling pro- 
vides for an 8-inch square ventilating hole thru the center 
of each unit. The bottoms of the piles are raised off of 














THE NEWEST METHOD OF PILING SHINGLES 


the ground slightly by 2-inch or inch boards as shown in 
the illustration. This allows the air to circulate up thru 
the flue in the center of each unit and helps to keep the 
shingles in excellent condition. Piles arranged in this 
way, Mr. Leuenstein says, are very compact, the. danger 
of a bundle or so of shingles dropping off of the pile 
and breaking open on the ground is done away with, thus 
doing away with some of the waste incident to handling 
shingles. 

The plan has worked out so successfully that he has 
made a report of it to J. S. Williams, manager of the 
Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in Seattle. 
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SHIP INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN PORTLAND SCHOOLS 


PorRTLAND, Ore., April 27.—To arouse interest in ship 
construction twelve courses pertaining thereto are being 
given in the evenings in Portland schools. While they 
are principally intended for those who work in the ship 
yards, anyone is welcome to attend. During the course a 
complete miniature vessel will be constructed, super- 
vised by men especially well versed in the various branches. 
The United States Shipping Board, thru the local offices 
of Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, is joining with the Portland Board of Education in 
starting the ship building class, which deals with wooden 
construction. Instructors named so far are J. L. Hub- 
bard, chief inspector of hulls for the shipping board; 
J. H. Abbott, head of the department of hull construc- 
tion of the Grant-Smith-Porter Ship Co.; Fred Ballin, of 
Supple & Ballin, and J. W. Hall, assistant to Mr. Went- 
worth. The classes meet on Monday and Thursday even 
ings of each week at 7:30 o’clock. 

The courses are: Ship names and terms, laying the 
keel and launching frames and patterns, tools and ma- 
chinery, lining, dubbing, ceiling, planking, fastening, bulk- 
heads and strapping, water-tighting and preserving, decks 
and fittings, cargo hatches, winches ete., cabins and 
quarters, the mold loft. The Ferris type is the design 
being used. The students will not’ actually lay the keel 
and drive the bolts but will listen to illustrated lectures 
on how it is done. 


EIGHTEEN MORE CANTONMENTS PURPOSED 


Government’s Lumber Requirements Increasing—Mills 
Warned Against Favoring Commercial Orders 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw OrLANS, La., May 2.—It is learned here today 
in reliable quarters that mills will shortly be called on to 
furnish lumber for additions and enlargements to prea- 
ent cantonments sufficient to house 1,800,000 men. The 
bulk of this business will be placed in the southern pine 
territory. It appears now that the Government will en- 
large present camps rather than construct new ones as 
was first contemplated. 





New ORLEANS, La., April 29.—In a report sent out 
today to southern pine manufacturers by the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau the fact is made very clear 
that orders from the Government are increasing instead of 
decreasing in volume. During March the bureau received 
orders for 87,000,000 feet of lumber and as well as could 
be estimated today orders totaling 39,00,000 feet have 
been received so far in April. This week bids fair to be 
a very busy one for already orders have been booked 
for 21,000,000 feet, this being included in the 39,000,000 
foot total. It is known also that orders for approximate- 
ly 8,000,000 feet more will be placed this week and with 
the number of jobs coming up continually increasing 
there is no lack of prospective Government orders. The 
bureau has also agreed to furnish the British War Mis- 
sion with between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, this to be used in the United States in the erection 
of warehouses ete. 

The bureau reports that so far it has not handled any 
railroad or car material business and that, while no 
definite decision has been reached, the latest information 
indicates that car material will be purchased thru the 
bureau. 

Of much interest to southern pine lumbermen as well 
as those of other sections is the statement in the report 
that an officer of the quartermaster’s corps has said that 
probably there will be eighteen more national army can- 
tonments built this spring. The understanding is that 
the only thing that is holding up construction is the de- 
sire of Congress to wait for Secretary Baker’s report on 
the matter, the report being based in all probability upon 
his visit to the western front. If this construction pro- 
gram is carried thru it will call for a large ‘quantity of 
lumber. In large measure the size of the plan will depend 
upon how many vessels the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
will be able to get in the water this year. 

The report deals at length with the criticism directed 
at the bureau by members of departments in Washington, 
some outside companies and some of the big contracting 
firms engaged on Government work. Several of the last 
have complained to the director of lumber that they are 
not getting enough lumber, promptly, the reason that 
the contractors ascribe being that the mills are shoving 
Government orders aside in favor of commercial orders; 
also that some of the mills are keeping off of the stock 
sheets sent to the bureau most of the 1-inch No. 2 boards 
and items of dimension that are moving freely at higher 
than the Government prices. The mills are warned by the 
report that if this is being done—and, of course, there is 
serious doubt that it is being done—‘‘it will without 
doubt lead to the point where extraordinary steps will 
be taken and it might be probable that they will find it 
necessary to fix prices to the public;such price fixing to 
be based on the findings of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.’’ It is pointed out that those with accurate in- 
formation at hand realize that the railroad situation is 
largely responsible for the slow delivery to some con- 
tractors and every effort is being made in Washington 
to rectify this. To help along the bureau has been advised 
that a railroad official will be placed in this city who 
will have authority to make up and send out with every 
order a direct railroad permit instructing the railroad 
over which the shipment is to be routed to furnish the 
proper equipment. Needless to say such a development 
would prove of great benefit to the shippers. 





RESOLUTIONS TELL OF BUILDING RESTRICTION ORDER 


Boston, Mass., May 1.—The cities and towns around 
this section of the country have received from the War 
Industries Board a copy of the resolutions following con- 
cerned with stopping of all building not directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with the war: 


WHEREAS, It has come to the notice of this board that new 
industrial corporations are being organized in different sec- 
tions of the United States for the erection of industrial plants 
which can not be utilized in the prosecution of the war; and 

WHEREAS, Plans are being considered by certain States, 
counties, cities and towns for the construction of public 
buildings and other improvements which will not contribute 
toward winning the war; and 

WHEREAS, The carrying forward of these activities will in 
volve the utilization of labor, materials and capital urgently 
needed for war purposes; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the War Industries Board, That in the pub 
lic interest all new undertakings not essential to and not con 
tributing either directly or indirectly toward winning the war, 
which will involve the utilization of labor, material and capi- 
tal required in the production, supply or distribution of direct 
or indirect war needs, will be discouraged, notwithstanding 
they must be of local importance and of a character which 
should in normal times meet every encouragement. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That in fairness to those interested therein, 
notice is hereby given that board will withhold from such 
projects priority assistance, without which new construction 
of the character mentioned will be found impracticable, and 
that this notice shall be given wide publicity that all parties 
interested in such undertakings may be fully apprised of the 
difficulties and delays to which they will be subjected and 
embark upon at their peril. 


BPA DPOB DLL DDD 


Emperor Charles of Austria, is young, but he has at 
least realized by this time the well tested proverb that a 
liar should have a good memory. 
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BOX BUREAU HEAD HAS HAD VARIED EXPERIENCES 


WasHinGTon, D. C., April 29.—J. C. Nellis, who on 
April 22 succeeded F. C. Gifford as secretary-manager of 
the National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box In- 
dustry at Washington, already is well known to a great 
many box manufacturers thruout the country as a result 
of his activities during the industrial study of the box 
industry conducted by the Forest Service during 1914. 
Formerly connected with this Governmental department, 
he has during the last few years visited nearly every lum- 
ber producing region in the country and most of the box 
manufacturing regions, especially those east of the Mis 
sissippi River. 

Mr. Nellis was graduated from the forest school of the 
University of Michigan in 1911, and immediately became 
connected with the office of wood utilization of the Forest 
Service, which was then located in Chicago. After having 
been engaged for a short time in the study of Michigan’s 
wood-using industries for this office he was transferred to 
the office of industrial investigations at the headquarters 
of the Forest Service at Washington, and from that point 
continued similar studies for eastern States. He also 
handled the quarterly records of mill and wholesale lumber 
prices which the Forest Service issued during that time. 

In 1912 he conducted studies on the uses of wood in 
Vermont and Maine, and the following year he was put 
in charge of an extensive study of blight-killed chestnut 
in the eastern States, which resulted in the determination 
that blight-killed chestnut could be used as well as healthy 
chestnut, and markets for most of the killed or infected 
material were located. Mr. Nellis undertook the indus- 
trial study of the box industry early in 1914, and during 
that year visited most of the large manufacturers of 
boxes east of the Mississippi River. He also gave con- 
siderable attention to box consumers’ specifications. But 
this study of the box industry was interrupted, before it 
was completed or a report on the findings could be pre- 
pared, by the Forest Service undertaking a study of the 
entire lumber industry, in codperation with the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Commerce. 


The study of the adaptation of the manufacture and 
grading of lumber consumers’ requirements was assigned 
to the office of industrial investigations, and thus Mr. 
Nellis’ part in effect was the studying of the efficiency of 
present manufacturing and grading methods. Southern 
pine and oak being selected as representative of softwoods 
and hardwoods, respectively, Mr. Nellis spent much time 





J. C. NELLIS, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Secretary-Manager National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden 
Box Industry 


in the southern and in the middle hardwood States, as well 
as in consuming territories, studying related problems. 

When the United States entered the war, the Forest 
Service assigned as many of its men as it possibly could 
spare to special work for the War and Navy departments, 
and consequently Mr. Nellis, in April, 1917, undertook a 
study of the lumber and timber requirements at all navy 
yards, and prepared a revision of the standard navy lum- 
ber stock list. He visited all the navy yards during the 
year, securing valuable data on their lumber requirements, 
and also studying the methods of lumber inspection and 
lumber storage. As a result the Navy was furnished a 
revised and thoroly complete lumber stock list, and also 
reports on desirable changes in inspection methods, as 
well as a report on 1917 lumber storage facilities and 
methods. 

In the winter of 1917-1918 Mr. Nellis continued work 
on lumber specifications and revised and brought up to 
date, in agreement with lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions’ specifications, the two lumber schedules under which 
purchases are made in the District of Columbia—those 
of the general supply committee and the District of 
Columbia. He also cooperated with the various Army and 
Navy bureaus in the matter of box specifications, for the 
purpose of aequainting them with the best methods of 
box construction and with current results of the box 
testing work at the Forest Products Laboratory. While 
engaged in this work Mr. Nellis became well acquainted 
with the box specifying and purchasing officers of the 
various bureaus in Washington. 

As a result of this varied experience, because of his 
familiarity with all the lumber and box manufacturing 
regions of the country and his acquaintance in the depart- 
ments at Washington, it is felt that Mr. Nellis is well 
fitted to take charge of the work of the National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, and that he 
is in a position to bring the results of the testing work of 
the Forest Service to bear on the specification problems 
the bureau will consider. 





‘EXPERT ANALYZES POST-WAR LUMBER PROSPECTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—After having conferred 
with several of the leading economists of the country, 
F. V. Dunham, engineer of the Southern Pine Association, 
is confident that the lumber industry may expect a real 
boom after the close of the world war. 

‘*T found all of the economists in agreement as to the 
probable post-war conditions in the lumber industry,’’ 
said Mr, Dunham, ‘‘ That prices will rise materially was 
the view of every economist with whom I discussed the 
question, ’’ 

Among those with whom he has talked recently is Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, recognized as the leading authority 
on prices and price trends. Professor F, T. Morgan of 
Columbia University, New York, is now assembling data 
at the request of Mr. Dunham. In a letter to Professor 
Morgan following the conference with Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Mr. Dunham says: 

Professor Fisher tells me that Prof. Wesley Clair Mitchell 
has been giving a great deal of attention to the effect of the 
war on prices, and that he can give you considerable data on 
the subject. Also, that one Edward EK. Gallender made a de 
tailed study of prices in relation to war and shows in the 
publication of the British Institute of Bankers of November, 
1901, that after wars trade generally booms and that prices 
rise until a crisis appears. 

Professor Fisher states that “the rise in prices is likely to 
be considerably greater after the war. The rise in England 
will probably be less rapid during the war than in any coun 
try which resorts to irredeemable paper money, in which the 
rise will be further aggravated in proportion to the degree of 
inflation. 

“The price level is, in general, the resultant of a race be 
tween the circulation of money and credit on the one hand, 
and the volume of trade on the other—a race as to which 
shall grow the faster. While the war is going on both racers 
will rest awhile; probably both will recede materially, but 
trade faster than circulation. This will cause prices to rise. 
After the war both will again expand, but credit will rebound 
faster than trade. This will cause prices to rise still 
further.” 

Professor Fisher states that prices on all commodities are 
not equally effected; that the tendency would be for prices 
on construction materials to advance less during the war than 
other commodities, and to advance more after the war. This 
for the reason that construction materials after the war have 
to meet the accrued debt of subnorma! construction of the war 
period, and also to meet the great reconstruction demands. 

Professor Fisher told Mr. Dunham that during the 
Crimean war, the American Civil War, the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, the Spanish-American war ete., the price level 
rose at the beginning of the struggle and again after 
peace came. He is fully convinced the historic parallel 
will oceur after the great world war which is now devas- 
tating Europe. 

Among other things, Mr. Dunham has secured the fol- 
lowing outline of the probable effects of the war on the 
lumber industry from Moody’s Investors Service: 

In accordance with our conversation of yesterday, the fol 
lowing is a summary of what appears to me to be the outlook 
for the lumber industry for a considerable period of time. 

Military period: By this period is meant from now until 
the German lines begin to collapse so badly as to bring peace 
with victory into sight. During this period it would seem 
that lumber prices should gradually work higher, not only 
on account of the war demand but also and principally be 
cause of the steady rise in the cost of production. This rise 
of course is due mainly to the higher and higher cost of labor, 
but partly to higher costs of materials, supplies and transpor- 
tation, Under the artificial conditions created by war costs 
of production influence prices more than in ordinary times. 

The average price of five representative types of lumber in 
New York in July, 1914, was $40.50. These five are: Penn- 
sylvania pine; white pine No. 1 barn; plain oaks, firsts and 
seconds ; white ash 4/4 firsts, and yellow pine LLA flat; and 
the quotations are taken from Dun’s Weekly Review. Be- 
cause of the big drop in exports the price tendency was down- 
ward to September, 1915, inclusive, when the price was $39 
a thousand. 

Total lumber exports before the war in board measurement 
were: 2,405,296,000 feet in 1914, meaning the fiscal year; 
2,550,308,000 in 1913; and 2,306,680,000 in 1912. In 1915 
they were only 1,129,205,000, and in 1916 1,177,331,000. 


Thus we see that the war cut down lumber exports by about 
1,300,000,000 feet a year. For the seven months ended with 
January, 1918, exports were at the rate of 1,053,619,000 feet 
a year. Each year of the war, excepting only the fiscal year 
1916, has shown some decrease in lumber export as compared 
with the previous year. 


In the above totals there are not included joists and scant- 
ling, railroad ties, shingles, shooks, staves, heading, doors, 
sash and blinds, furniture, hogsheads and barrels, incubators 
and brooders, trimmings or moldings. ‘These and other mis- 
cellaneous wood products were exported to the value of $115,- 
704,777 in 1913 ; $103,179,640 in 1914; $49,943,537 in 1915; 
and $60,711,774 in 1916. 


As to pine, total exports decreased from 1,194,902,000 feet 
in 1913, meaning the fiscal year, and 1,104,843,000 in 1914 to 
476,629,000 in 1915, and 588,654,000 in 1916. In this total 
yellow pitch pine was by far the most important, representing 
869,737,000 feet in 1913, 911,223,000 in 1914, 403,254,000 in 
1915 and 504,926,000 in 1916. For the seven months ended 
with January, 1918, exports of yellow pitch pine were at the 
rate of 343,536,000 feet a year. 


Lumber prices began to recover in November, 1915, under 
the influence of the war boom, and the above average rose to 
$42 a thousand in December, 1916, and to $51.40 by the end 
of 1917. Building permits in the United States when the 
war broke out were running at the rate of $90,000,000 a 
month. A year later they were averaging about $75,000,000 
a month, In the summer of 1916 during the boom they got 
up as high as $115,000,000; but in the summer of 1917 they 
fell to an average of about $70,000,000 a month. Percen- 
tages indicate that this summer they will probably amount to 
only about $50,000,000 a month. Herein we see that both 
the export demand and the building demand are falling, and 
that lumber depends absolutely upon the war demand. 


Disappearance of war business: In the second period as 
defined in the enclosed printed circular, I believe that the big 
factors in the lumber market will be the sudden disappearance 
of war business, which by that time will probably represent 
more than 30 percent of the total business of the entire 
American people. Also millions of men, probably not less 
than 14,000,000 at the most conservative estimates, will re- 
turn from military to industrial occupations and depress the 
labor market, 

The drastic cut in the gross business and receipts of the 
entire civilize¢ world must be expected to create a large labor 
surplus, even without the above 14,000,000 men, and these 
will make the labor surplus still greater. The percentage of 
the unemployed to the total working force must be expected to 
be 20 or 25 percent, or even more. 

Vast readjustments will be in process while the world is 
losing its war orders and business and all industrial plants 
are seeking peace business to take the place of the Government 
orders. Lumber seems bound to be depressed by the elimina- 
tion of the big Government demand, whereas it is likely to be 
a long period of months before the reconstruction work can 
get started sufficiently to revive the peace demand for lumber. 

However, since lumber, excepting the expensive hardwoods, 
is a necessity rather than a luxury, it should decline less 
than other commodity prices. Also it should decline less than 
steel, copper, cement and brick, because it has become less in- 
flated during the war. Peace moreover will cut the demand 
tor American steel, whereas, after the readjustment anyway, 
it will swell the demand for American lumber. 

How lumber acted after the Civil War is shown below, but 
it is not to be expected this time that prices will hold as well 
immediately after the war; for we have no vast undeveloped 
West to absorb the output of the lumber mills, and we have 
no great neutral capitalist nations (such as England and 
France were then) from whom to draw capital to pay for 
construction work. The end of this war will find the whole 
civilized world suffering from a dearth of liquid capital—a 
dearth much more pronounced than that of either 1816-17 
or 1866-67. For these reasons it looks like a good guess that 
lumber will probably go off in price by an amount equal to 30 
to 60 percent of the decline which then occurs in the well 
known index numbers of commodity prices such as Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s. Putting it another way, one might make a 
rough guess that the decline in lumber prices during this sec- 
ond period should amount to 15 to 25 percent of the total war 
advance therein. 





Reconstruction boom: The amount of reconstruction work 
to be done both in the devastated countries and in the coun- 
tries not reached by war must be so great as undoubtedly to 
produce a worldwide boom. Lumber, as the leading and the 
cheapest building material, should get the lion’s share of this 
boom. How lumber prices acted after the Civil War is shown 
by the following prices of the Saginaw (Mich.) Board of 
Trade for white pine: 


Year Lumber Stumpage 

1866 $11.50 to $12.00 $1.00 to $1.25 
1867 12.00 to 12.50 1.25 to 1.50 
1868 12.00 to 12.50 1.50 to 1.75 
1869 12.50 to 13.00 2.00 to 2.50 
1870 12.00 to 12.50 2.00 to 2.50 
1871 12.50 to 13. 2.00 to 2.50 
1872. 12.00 to 13.00 2.00 to 2.50 
1873 11.00 to 11.50 2.00 to 2.50 
1874. 10.00 to 10.50 2.00 to 2.50 
1875 9.50 to 10.00 2.25 to 2.75 
1876 9.00 to 9.50 2.25 to 2.75 
1877 9.25 to 9.75 2.25 to 2.75 
1878 -50 to 10.00 2.25 to 2.75 
1879 10.50 to 11.00 2.50 to 2.75 
1880 11.50 to 12.00 2.75 to 3.00 
1881 12.50 to 13.00 8.00 to 4.00 
1882 14.00 to 14.50 3.50 to 4.50 





Readjustment depression: During this depression as de- 
fined in the enclosed circular one must expect lumber prices 
to suffer rather severely. The reconstruction boom will al- 
most surely have been terminated by the exhaustion of the 
world’s capital supplies, and may have ended in actual panic. 
It will be a time of contracting credits, heavy commercial 
failures, falling commodity prices, shrinking margins of profit 
and diminishing volumes of bank notes and war currencies. 

In other words, this is the period when the war inflation 
will be eliminated and the war debts paid. Personal earnings 
will go not into new buildings or business expansion, but 
rather into the paying of debts public and private. Besides 
the war debts, there will be the billions of dollars of private 
debts contracted during the war inflation. 

For these causes it seems likely that lumber will then suffer 
only a little less than it did from 1873 to 1879, inclusive. 
Presumably the general depression will be more severe, be- 
cause a larger percentage of the civilized world is at war ; but 
on the other hand, the world’s supply of practically available 
lumber is so much nearer exhaustion that this should be a 
partial offset. 

Notn: In the Civil War experience the first of the four 
periods herein specified terminated about October 1, 1864. 
The second terminated in the summer of 1867; the third 
around the end of the year 1871; and the fourth some time in 
1878 or 1879. 


SHEEP ON CUT-OVER LANDS MENACED 


New ORLEANS, La., April 29.—According to a report 
from St. Benedict, La., the razor-back hog is competing 
with the sheep-killing dog for the title of chief menace 
to the sheep industry. The St. Benedict story declares 
that the razor-backs roaming the cut-over lands of that 
section in a half-wild state killed at least fifty sheep last 
winter, pursuing the defenseless animals until they 
dropped from exhaustion and were easy prey. The re- 
port supplies another argument for the stocking of the 
cut-over land farms with thorobred hogs to replace the 
razor-back, which has been tolerated chiefly because it 
‘‘lives on the country.’’ 

Dr. C. H. Staples, dairy specialist of the agricultural 
extension division of the Louisiana State University, 
announces that Louisiana farmers no longer have to go 
outside the State to purchase pure-bred bulls for their 
dairy herds. During the last few years, he explains, 
hundreds of Jersey and Holstein cattle have been brought 
into Louisiana. The pure-bred herds are now quite 
numerous, and there are enough bulls among them to fur- 
nish many of the dairymen who are still using grade 
bulls. ‘‘These animals,’’ he says, ‘‘are as good as can 
be bought in any of the northern States. They can be 
bought for less money and at a great saving in express 
charges.’’ 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


GOVERNMENT BUYS HEMLOCK HEAVILY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—The Pennsylvania hem- 
lock lumbermen have entered into an agreement with the 
director of lumber to furnish lumber for construction pur- 
poses on a basis of $31 a thousand feet, which works out 
an average of about $34. Michigan and Wisconsin mills 
have entered into the same agreement and are furnishing 
material for construction in the East at the same delivered 
price as the Pennsylvania mills. A few mills in West 
Virginia also are shipping hemlock under this arrange- 
ment, which is purely voluntary. The stocks of hemlock 
in Pennsylvania have not been commandeered. The fact 
is, however, that Uncle Sam is taking about all that the 
mills can turn out, and of course has the preference. 

This arrangement was made necessary by the delays 
incident to getting southern lumber thru the congested 
gateways and into the eastern district. Because of the 
delay in getting pine lumber thru from the South a 
decision was reached to purchase the more expensive 
northern woods, the Government’s requirements being 
urgent. It was for this reason that the arrangement was 
made recently with the New England spruce men, who 
have opened an emergency bureau. 

Both the spruce and hemlock men have come forward 
to do their part in meeting Uncle Sam’s needs without 
hesitation when the situation was placed before them. 
Charles A. Bigelow and O. T. Swan, representing hem- 
lock interests, arrived here today and spent some time 
over the situation with C. H. Worcester and other mem- 
bers of the staff of the director of lumber. An order for 
an additional million feet of hemlock has been placed with 
the Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, Pennsylvania 
delivery. 

The Federal Trade Commission has about completed 
an investigation of the cost of producing hemlock lum- 
ber, but has not yet prepared its report. The prices 
voluntarily agreed to will stand until the trade com- 
mission and hemlock men can go over them together. A 
hearing will be given in the near future. 





IMPORTANT COMMISSION IS APPOINTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., May 1.—The shipping board to- 
day announced the appointment of a commission on 
port, terminal and harbor improvement, headed by Ed- 
ward F. Carry, director of operations for the board. In 
addition to Mr. Carry, as chairman, the commission is 
composed as follows: Benjamin E. Winchell, 8. M. 
Felton, Capt. A. C. Hedgson, George 8. Dearborn, J. H. 
Rossiter and Edwin F. Gay. oe Y 

The rearrangement of shipping ports, which is now 
to be undertaken, will be as important and advantageous 
to the nation after the war as during the war. When 
the many ships now under construction are in service they 
will be able to go into ports equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery for bunkering, dry docks for repairs 
and the most modern loading and unloading methods for 
handling cargoes. sade 

The plan is to improve the transportation facilities by 
land and water, connecting the railroads with the ship- 
ping at the ports best adapted for the same. 





UNPATRIOTIC PRACTICE CONDEMNED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., May 1—A storm is gathering 
over lumbermen in the South and elsewhere who have 
taken advantage of the rather loose priority system which 
has been in effect heretofore and made shipments of com- 
mercial lumber ostensibly to an officer of the army or 
navy, but in care of a private individual or concern, which 
have been disposed of at advanced prices. This practice, 
according to a member of the staff of the director of 
lumber, himself a big lumberman, has not been confined 
to a few, but many lumbermen have been guilty. 

In normal times such a device doubtless would be passed 
over as a clever trick, but it happens to have proved 
highly embarrassing to Uncle Sam, more especially in the 
congested eastern district, in which deliveries on bona- 
fide Government orders at no time have been fast enough. 

Sunday night Secretary of the Navy Daniels issued a 
little warning to shippers. He spoke of two known in- 
stances where this practice was indulged in. He char- 
acterized the concerns as ‘‘slackers and profiteers’’ but 
indicated his conviction that they were not numerous. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was ad- 
vised today that they have been rather numerous, and 
that shippers of steel have resorted to the same ‘‘trick’’ 
to get commercial shipments thru, the Government red 
tags acting as a magic sesame. The lumberman men- 
tioned above, who said that there have been many of- 
fenders, said: 

Mr. Daniels can call them slackers and profiteers if he 
likes, but that is not strong enough language. Men who 
have persisted in doing this—of course they constitute only 
a small minority of lumber producers—have delayed the war 
game. They: have placed themselves in much the same posi- 
tion as men who would go ahead of our army in the field and 
tear up the roads over which it must pass. 

While Uncle Sam has been calling for lumber held up by 
congestion on the railroads leading thru the gateways into 


the eastern district, these fictitious Government shipments 


= ame thru and Government construction has been re- 
arded, 


The Department of Justice is now actively investigating 
the matter and some of our lumber friends are almost certain 
to get into serious trouble. They had received friendly 
warning, however, and there is little excuse for them. 

It has been charged time and again that some mills 
Were using for commercial shipments cars furnished to 
transport Government lumber. While this probably has 
not been true to any great extent on the surface, it has 
been true in the legs pleasing sense that cars have been 
used ostensibly to ship Government lumber when as a 
matter of fact the material was not intended for Uncle 

am. 


Such practices should not have been started, and the 





trade will not uphold them. They were unfair to the 
Government and to the vast majority of lumbermen, who 
played the game on the square. The ugly possibility that 
they may be prosecuted for interfering with the nation’s 
war work also looms up. Congress recently passed a bill 
pone serious penalties for persons who impede war 
work, 

Another unpleasant disclosure is found in the fact that 
a certain consignment of Pacific coast spruce airplane 
stock intended for the British Government is being 
hawked around among American airplane manufacturers. 
Ordinarily the price for this material in New York would 
be about $125 per thousand feet. The private parties 
who appear to have control of it are asking $225. Just 
who is responsible for this painful transaction has not 
been disclosed. 

Lumbermen here feel keenly this situation, which nat- 
urally reflects more or less on the entire industry, de- 
spite the fact that a relatively small number of men are 
involved, and that the great majority of lumbermen are 
honestly and earnestly striving to do all in their power to 
aid the Government and win the war. 





ONE VESSEL A DAY DURING APRIL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Eugene T. Chamberlain, 
commissioner of navigation, reported to the shipping 
board that up to 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon his record 
showed a total of 236,000 deadweight tons constructed 
during April. His report added that two-thirds of this 
total tonnage (157,333) was constructed during the last 
half of the month. 

To the lay mind unaccustomed to ship building figures 
this total of 236,000 for April may not seem very im- 
pressive. But it means that during the twenty-six work- 
ing days of the month there were turned out on an aver- 
age a fraction over 9,600 tons of ship construction; in 
other words, that each working day of April saw the 
completion of a 9,000-ton vessel. 

The shipping board’s own figures for April construc- 
tion will not be announced until complete reports have 
been received from all ship yards. Those from the far 
western yards may not be at hand until the middle of next 
week, 





LOGGERS CONFRONTED WITH PRICE PROBLEM 
[Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 1.—Loggers of the Puget Sound 
district who feel that they have not been treated right 
by the Federal price fixing board reducing the price of 
their product and who contemplated sending counsel to 
Washington to represent their interests, after holding 
several conferences this week, attended by L. C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, attorney for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, have decided to take no action 
for the present, pending developments. Mr. Boyle, who 
came west to address the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation’s meeting at Centralia last week, remained over 
to aid in solving the loggers’ problems. The loggers feel 
that the Government in placing a price on their entire 
product, placed them at a disadvantage, whereas the price 
of lumber was fixed only for what the Government buys, 
which is approximately 20 percent. The result is, the 
loggers claim, that the mills can get any price the mar- 
ket permits for 80 percent of their output, while the 
loggers’ entire output is held down by the price fixing 
board. They have suggested to Puget Sound mill con- 
cerns buying logs in the open market that they will gladly 
sell the mills a corresponding percentage of their output 
at any price the Government names if they are allowed 
to get market prices for the rest, as the mills are en- 
abled to do with their output. In this they maintain 
pas are not lacking in patriotism, but wish to be treated 
airly. 

The situation is peculiar, as only on the north Pacific 
coast is logging to any extent a separate industry. So 
far only Puget Sound loggers have raised the question, 
but it is likely that the outcome of the action here will 
be followed by loggers on the two harbors and the 
Columbia River. At a meeting today of mill concerns 
buying logs a committee was appointed to meet with a 
similar committee of loggers to work out a solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. Boyle will spend tomorrow and Friday in Port- 
land and Friday night will attend a dinner given by 
Oregon members of the West Coast association and mem- 
bers of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Portland Hotel, after which he will address them 
on the lumber situation as affected by Federal war regu- 
lations and necessities. He then will proceed to Cali- 
fornia to meet with the redwood and pine manufacturers 
at San Francisco. 





MUST CONSERVE WHITE OAK SUPPLIES 


MemPHIS, TENN., May 1.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association is in receipt of a letter from J. C. 
‘Woodhull, adviser to the War Trade Board, asking that 
it advise its members to ‘‘attach a schedule of the con- 
tents of each car, giving in detail the kind of oak, the 
quantity, the quality and the size into which oak has 
been cut’’ in connection with all exports of oak to Canada, 
saying that by disregard of the instructions heretofore 
given ‘‘shippers cripple the railroad service, delay prompt 
issuance of export license and absolutely bring loss upon 
themselves. ’’ 

The board is determined to conserve oak to the best of 
its ability as indicated by the following excerpt from the 
letter: 

We wish to advise that no white oak railroad ties or white 
oak ship timbers will be permitted to be exported from this 
country except where they are needed for war purposes. 

We are determined to preserve our white oak for furniture 
-manufacture, agricultural implement manufacture and the 
numerous other industries in this country and Canada de- 
pending on this species of oak for their supply for the com- 


ing years, as all other hardwoods are disappearing and as 
oak, especially white oak, is to be the mainstay of all the 
above industries for the future. 

We believe that the members of your very valuable asso- 
ciation will appreciate our effort to conserve and to control 
this very essential national resource. 





MANY MORE WOODEN SHIPS CONTEMPLATED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—Chairman Hurley of the 
Federal Shipping Board announced last night that 200 
additional wooden ships will be ordered by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, They will be 4,500 to 4,700 tons, dead- 
weight, of the Daugherty and Ballin types. The Ballin 
ship contains some steel in the framing. 

The understanding is that most of the additional 
wooden ships will be of the Daugherty type such as are 
being built at Orange, Tex., and that the 200 ships men- 
tioned by Mr. Hurley are to be constructed on the south 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It is also understood that prob- 
ably an additional 200 will be built on the west Coast. 

This expansion of the wooden ship program is designed 
to meet the needs of the expanding military forces of the 
nation, present and prospective, and should set at rest 
finally all rumors from whatever source that the wooden 
ship program has been abandoned. 

The announcement was made following a conference 
which was participated in by Mr. Hurley, a direct repre- 
sentative of Charles M. Schwab, the new director of ship 
production; a direct representative of President Wilson; 
a representative of Secretary of War Baker; A. A. 
Daugherty, father of the Daugherty ship, and others. 

The 200 additional wooden ships announced by Chair- 
man Hurley brings the total number of wooden vessels 
contracted for or immediately in prospect up to 580. 

The opening of the great lakes to navigation is expected 
to release 100,000 tons of shipping for the Atlantic trade. 
A considerable number of these vessels have been allocated 
to the New England coal carrying trade in order to kee 
essential war industries amply supplied with fuel, as well 
as domestic consumers, public utilities ete. 

Thirty-four ships built on the lakes are now enroute 
to the seaboard or will be in the immediate future. Of 
twenty-three vessels to be completed during May, sixteen 
are so far along that they have begun to take on crews 
and cargo. 

The Supple & Ballin Co., of Portland, Ore., yesterday 
reported to the shipping board a new record in wooden 
ship construction, having assembled and placed in posi- 
tion seventy-nine frames in a total of forty-four hours. 

The shipping board also announced that orders have 
been placed for twenty-five powerful ocean-going tugs, in- 
creasing to 100 the number of these craft now building 
for the board, They will be utilized in coastwise traffic, 
displacing tugs sent overseas. 

A considerable number of the 3,500-ton Ferris type 
wooden ships will be used in coastwise trade and for 
carrying nitrates from Chile and other South American 
traffic. This will permit the utilization of their maximum 
carrying capacity, since it will not be necessary to bunker 
them for a round trip across the Atlantic. 





TREMENDOUS ORDERS IN PROSPECT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—Lumber emergency bu- 
reaus here have been advised that existing divisional 
cantonment camps will be enlarged to take care of a 
prospective increase of 1,500,000 men. It is estimated 
that 20,000,000 feet of lumber will provide for approxi- 
mately 40,000 men. This means hundreds of millions of 
feet of additional lumber for camp construction for all 
purposes. 

Orders for approximately 2,500,000,000 feet of lumber 
have passed thru the old lumber committee and the office 
of the director of lumber. This is in addition to all orders 
placed direct, which would add enormously to the total. 

The action of the Senate in passing unanimously the 
general housing bill carrying $60,000,000 should mean 
that the measure will become a law in the near future. 
Having already passed the House, the bill now goes to 
conference, where differences between the two bodies 
should be composed without much delay. The Senate pro- 
vided by amendment that the administration of the fund 
should be directly under the President instead of the 
Secretary of Labor. Much preliminary work has been 
done by the organization built up by Otto Hidlitz, in 
charge of housing for the Department of Labor, and it 
is expected that President Wilson will appoint him director 
in order that the work already accomplished may not be 
lost. Mr. Eidlitz is prepared to go ahead as soon as the 
bill is finally passed. 





CONSIDER FUTURE LUMBER NECESSITIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EAns, La., May 2.—The executive committee 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau met here today 
in consultation with a number of manufacturers to con- 
sider further necessities of the Government for limber, 
which it is understood will be very great, both for ships 
and camps. 

A general meeting of manufacturers will be called to 
be held in Chicago, May 22, following the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
when southern pine operators hope it may be possible to 
meet a large delegation of manufacturers from the 
Pacific coast for a discussion of the requirements of the 
Government and the service which the entire industry 
can render at that time. The question of prices, labor 
conditions and all phases of the problem will be dis- 
cussed. 

W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the bureau, presided at to- 
day’s meeting. Among those present was John H. 


Kirby, lumber director of the South. 
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APRIL REPORT SHOWS DECREASE 





Unsold Stocks of Hardwood Are Slightly 
Smaller Than Month Ago 


Cincinnati, Ouro, April 30.—A very slight further de- 
crease of stocks is indicated by the April report of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. Taking the combined totals of all the unsold 
stocks of all grades of oak, both plain and quartered, at 
all reporting mills in eastern and southern territories, as 
of April 1, and the decrease is from 73,383,000 feet 
March 1 to 72,565,000 feet April 1, or approximately 
1.1 pereent, against a decrease shown March 1 of 10.14 
percent, and 21 percent Feb. 1. : 

Total stocks of oak at eastern mills April 1 were 
78,574,000 feet and at southern mills 47,620,000 feet, a 
total of 126,194,000 feet, against a total March 1 of 
106,809,000 feet. But of these increased stocks April 1 
there were sold 53,629,000 feet against sold stocks March 
1 of 33,426,000 feet, indicating a more active demand 
than in the preceding month. . 

Of the total stocks at eastern mills green stocks in- 
creased from 19,176,000 feet March 1 to 21,152,000 feet 
April 1; and at southern mills decreased from 8,855,000 
feet to 8,534,000 feet, and dry stocks at eastern mills 
increased from 48,784,000 feet to 57,422,000 feet and at 
southern mills from 29,194,000 feet to 39,086,000 fect. 
There were oversold stocks April 1 at eastern mills of 
1,334,000 feet and at southern mills of 554,000 feet, a 
total of 1,888,000 feet against a total of 1,627,000 feet 
March 1. The oversales April 1 were all of white oak 
bill stocks at eastern mills, and at southern mills of No. 3 
common red oak, 439,000 feet, and No. 4 crossing plank, 
115,000 feet. ; 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak at eastern mills 
decreased 527,000 feet, or 17.8 percent, and at southern 
mills 1,631,000 feet, or 39.8 percent; quartered red oak at 
eastern mills decreased 73,000 feet, or 10 percent, and at 
southern mills decreased 313,000 feet or 39.5 percent; 
plain white oak at eastern mills increased 1,113,000 feet, 
or 3.4 percent, and at southern mills increased 942,000 
feet, or 9.9 percent; plain red oak at eastern mills de- 
creased 115,000 feet, or 1 percent, and at southern mills 
decreased 49,000 feet, or 4/10 of 1 percent. Because of 
the heavy oversales of bill stocks the decrease at eastern 
mills is figured at 1,000 percent, or a change from 76,000 
feet unsold March 1 to net oversales April 1 of 689,000 
feet, while at southern mills the increase is 192,000 feet, 
or 88 percent. 


Increases of stocks are shown in the following grades: 


QuarTERED WuitTr OaKk.—At eastern mills, No. 1 common 
and selects, sound wormy, and No. 3 common, and at south- 
ern mills No. 3 common and No, 1 common strips. 


QuarTERED Rep Oak.—At eastern mills, clear face strips; 
at southern mills, FAS, No. 1 common and clear face strips. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK.—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 
common and selects, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common, clear face 
strips and No. 1 common strips; at southern mills, FAS, 
selects, No. 1 common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy, 
Nos. 2 and 3 common, clear face strips and No. 1 common 
strips. 

PLAIN Rep OaKk.—At eastern mills, selects, No. 1 common 
and selects, Nos. 1 and 3 common, sound wormy and clear 
face strips; at southern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
common, sound wormy, clear face strips and No. 1 common 
strips. 

Wuitr BILL Strocks.—At eastern mills, S&SE timbers, 3- 
inch crossing plank, 2- and 83-inch bridge plank, mine rail 
and car stock ; at southern mills, S&SE timbers, S&SE plank, 
2-, 8- and 4-inch crossing plank and 2- and 38- inch bridge 
plank, 


Decreased stocks appear in the following grades— 


QUARTERED WHITE OAaK.—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, 
Nos. 1 and 2 common, clear face strips and No. 1 common 
strips; at southern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 common and 
selects, Nos. 1 and 2 common, sound wormy and clear face 
strips. 

QUARTERED Rep OAK.—At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 com- 
mon and selects, No. 2 common and No. 1 common strips; at 
southern mills, No. 2 common. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK.—At eastern mills, No. 1 common, No, 1 
common wormy and sound wormy; at southern mills, No. 1 
common and selects. 


PLAIN Rep Oak.—At eastern mills, FAS and No. 2 com- 
mon; at southern mills, No. 1 common and selects. 

WHITP OAK BILL Strocks.—At eastern mills, unmatched 
switch ties, cross ties, special ties 6 by 10-inch, S&SE timbers, 
S&SE plank and mine ties; at southern mills, none. 


With the exception of cottonwood and ash at eastern 
mills, all the other woods covered by the report show 
increased unsold stocks April 1, compared with March 1. 
The decrease in cottonwood is 614,000 feet, or 11.2 per- 
cent, against an increase of 8.9 percent shown March 1. 
Ash at eastern mills shows a decrease of 16,000 feet, or 
1.4 percent, against an increase of 285 percent March 1. 
Comparisons of the other woods follow: 


PLAIN PopLAR.—The report covers 10,324,000 feet of green 
and 16,619,000 feet of dry, a total of 26,943,000 feet, of 
which there were unsold April 1, 9,562,000 feet, compared 
with 8,823,000 feet unsold March 1, an increase of 739,000 
feet, or 8.3 percent. The total stocks of 26,943,000 feet 
April 1 compare with a total of 21,652,000 feet March 1 
There are no oversales of any grade. Stocks show increases 
in the following grades: panel & wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch 
and 24-inch and up; boxboards, 9- to 12- inch and 13- to 17- 
inch; FAS, saps, selects, No. 1 common and selects, Nos. 1, 
2, 3 and 4 common, and Nos. 1 and 2 shorts. Decrease is 
shown only in panel & wide No. 1, 28-inch and up and log 
run. 

QUARTERED PopLar.—The report covers 252,000 feet of 
green and 588,000 feet of dry, a total of 840,000 feet, with 
net unsold stocks of 382,000 feet, against 295,000 feet 
March 1, an increase of 29.6 percent, against an increase of 
143 percent shown March 1, 

CHESTNUT.—The report on plain chestnut covers 13,492,- 
000 feet of green and 27,597,000 feet of dry, a total of 41,- 
080,000 feet compared with a total of 31,083,000 feet March 
1. The net unsold stocks of plain chestnut April 1 were 
16,335,000 feet, against 14,594,000 feet March 1, an increase 
of 12 percent in comparison with an increase of 1.5 percent 
shown March 1. Increase of stocks is in FAS, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 common, No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy and clear 
face strips; decrease is in FAS wormy and FAS one face. 
The only grade oversold April 1 was No. 1 common wormy. 
In quartered chestnut the unsold stocks April 1 were 613,060 
feet, against 433,000 feet March 1, an increase of 41.3 percent. 
The increase was in all grades—FAS, sound wormy and Nos. 
1 and 2 common wormy. 


Corronwoop.—The report covers 3,057,000 feet of green 
stocks and 7,553,000 feet of dry, a total of 10,610,000 feet, 
against a total of 9,952,000 feet March 1, of which there were 
unsold April 1, 4,861,000 feet, which compares with 5,475,000 
feet unsold March 1, a decrease of 11.2 percent. Increase 
of stocks is in boxboards, 9- to 12-inch and 13- to 17-inch; 
FAS No. 1 common and log run. Decrease is shown in panel 
18-inch and up; FAS 13-inch and wider, and Nos. 2 and 3 
common. 

AsH.—The reports from eastern mills cover 750,000 feet 
of green and 1,493,000 feet of dry, a total of 2,243,000 feet, 
against a total of 2,180,000 feet March 1, and from southern 
mills 1,142,000 feet of green and 5,098,000 feet of dry, a 
total of 6,240,000 feet, against a total of 4,169,000 feet 
March 1. Net unsold stocks April 1 at eastern mills were 
3,254,000 feet, against 1,499,000 feet March 1, an increase of 
117 percent; and at southern mills a net unsold of 2,109,000 
feet, against 1,460,000 feet March 1, an increase of 44.4 per- 
cent. The March report showed increase of 285 percent at 
eastern mills and decrease of 41.9 percent at southern mills. 
Increase of stocks at eastern mills is in log run and clear 
face strips, and at southern mills in FAS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
common, and log run. Decrease at eastern miils is in FAS, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common and at southern mills none. 

Basswoop.—The report covers 2,873,000 feet of green and 
4,144,000 feet of dry, a total of 7,017,000 feet, against a 
total of 4,797,000 feet March 1. The net unsold stocks April 
1 were 2,109,000 feet, against 1,460,000 feet.March 1, an in- 
crease of 44.4 percent, which compares with an increase of 
5.8 percent shown by the March report. Increase of stocks 
is in FAS, Nos. 2 and 3 common, log run and clear face 
strips; decrease is in No. 1 common and No. 4 common, The 
only oversale reported is of No. 3 common, 


SOUND POLICY BRINGS SUCCESS 


Quality Standards Are Strictly Maintained 
— Well Equipped Plant Runs Smoothly 








River Fauuis, AuA., April 29.—Whether it is the old 
rusty horseshoe that hangs over the front door of the 
office, or whether it is just the good business management 
of a naturally good sawmill operation that is mainly 
responsible for the success of the Horse Shoe Lumber Co., 
at this point, is a matter of individual conjecture; the 
fact, however, remains that few sawmill operations have 
gone on and on making the continual credit showing in 
all departments as does this busy plant, out here in prox- 
imity of a wealth of southern pine standing timber, on the 
branch line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad running 
from Georgiana to Graceville. 

If this is a good luck mill from certain commercial 
aspects, it is a bad luck mill for anyone who is caught 
around the place without having any business there, for 
the first thing met with upon reaching River Falls is an 
armed guard, with a grim face and a grim gun over his 
shoulder, who politely but firmly inquires one’s business 
and incidentally gives the visitor the ‘‘once over’? like 
a Bertillon expert. E. L. More, president, treasurer and 
general manager, thinks too much of his mill to have any 
inquisitive stranger with a German name and a photograph 
camera nosing around his place without permission, hence 
a clean bill of health from the office was necessary before 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative could get past 
the man with the loaded gun and shooting ability be- 
hind it. 

All departments were running full tilt and apparently 
as smoothly as tho there never was a shortage of labor or 
cars, or an embargo or anything else to destroy the equi- 
librium of a well balanced sawmill operation. But Sales 
Manager Henry Stanley was nevertheless lamenting some 
of these things that were not evident to the lay eye. The 
stock out in the yard was broken, for shipping instruc- 
tions, especially from the Government, had been urgent, 
and Mr. Stanley said that it was impossible to accumulate 
a sizeable assortment of stock. But what might have 
lacked in quantity production was not omitted in quality, 
for all goods manufactured here are up to grade by strict 
orders from Mr. More; and woe betide the man who ever 
forgets this one injunction. 

The Horse Shoe Lumber Co. specializes in 10-inch Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 common 828 shiplap, worked 3/4x9/8 face; 
8-inch No. 1, 2 and 3 common 828 and shiplap, worked 
%4x71% face; 6-inch Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common 82S and em, 
also pattern 116, also be&els, worked 4x54; 4-inch 
B & Better flooring, 4-inch, worked }%x3%4,; 4-inch Nos. 
1 and 2 common flooring standard matched, worked 
+#x34%4 face, and 4-inch cull flooring standard matched 
worked the same. Paving blocks are also a specialty here. 

This business was organized twenty years ago. The 
company owns approximately 60,000 acres of timberland 
in Covington, Conecuh, Escambia and Butler counties, 
altho the timber in Conecuh and Butler counties is pretty 
well cut out. The timber at present lies froin ten to thirty 
miles from the sawmill. The woods camps keep two log 
trains daily feeding the plant, their work being facilitated 
by means of a Clyde skidder and a McGifford loader. 
The sawmill is of the Prescott type, with a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. There is a Woods planer, driven by 
Allis-Chalmers motors. 





ST. LOUIS GETS GOVERNMENT ORDER 


St. Louis, Mo., April 30.—Ten carloads of southern 
pine yard stock left the yards of the Philip Gruner & 
Bro. Lumber Co. today for use in Government work in 
New Jersey, the first order received by the yards here 
from the Government as a result of the visit to Washing- 
ton last week of a committee representing the larger con- 
cerns, which offered the stocks held by these concerns to 
the Government. This committee, which was composed 
of Henry A. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co.; 
J. P. Gruner, of the Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co., 
and Joseph O’Neil, of the Henry O’Neil Lumber Co., 
was greatly encouraged as a result of its visit, from 
which it returned Friday. 

As an example of the excellent service which St. Louis 
concerns are enabled to render the Government, the first 
order was received last Saturday afternoon, and this morn- 
ing the ten cars were loaded, and in the afternoon were 
on their way. It is expected that further orders will 
follow the first, and that the big pine yards of St. Louis 
will furnish much of their stocks to the Government. 





CLAMPS LID ON AGITATORS 


New Ordinance Provides Heavy Penalties for 
Circulating I. W. W. Propaganda 


ABERDEEN, WASH., April 27.—An ordinance providing 
severe penalties for sabotage and the circulation of I. W, 
W. propaganda was recently passed by the city council, 
largely thru the efforts of local employers and of the 
Employers’ Association of Washington, having headquar- 
ters at Seattle, to which the majority of lumbermen and 
loggers belong. Similar ordinances will undoubtedly be 
adopted at Hoquiam and other towns in the lumber and 
shingle producing districts on the north Coast. Lumber- 
men in other sections where the same conditions exist will 
do well to urge upon their city councils the passage of 
similar ordinances. A year ago the passage of such an 
ordinance would have been impossible, but the war has 
wrought a great change in public opinion and people are 
awakening to the necessity of protecting the lives and 
property of those at home. Following is the ordinance 
in full: 


An ordinance defining and relating to the crime of criminal 
syndicalism, prescribing punishment therefor; declaring cer- 
tain places nuisances and providing for the abatement thereof 

Sec. 1. Criminal syndicalism is the doctrine which advyo- 
cates crime, sabotage, violence or other unlawful methods of 
terrorism as a means of accomplishing industrial or political 
reform. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, within the 
city of Aberdeen, by word of mouth or writing, to advocate 
or teach the duty, necessity or propriety of crime, sabotage, 
violence or other unlawful methods of terrorism as a means 
of accomplishing industrial or political reform. 


Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person to print, pub- 
lish, edit, issue or knowingly circulate, sell, distribute or 
publicly display, within the city of Aberdeen, any book, paper, 
document or written matter in any form containing or advyo- 
cating, advising or teaching the doctrine that industrial or 
political reform should be brought about by crime, sabotage, 
violence or other unlawful method of terrorism. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person, within the city 
of Aberdeen, to openly, wilfully or deliberately justify, by 
word of mouth or writing, the commission or attempt to com- 
mit crime, sabotage, violence or other unlawful methods of 
terrorism with intent to exemplify, spread or advocate the 
propriety of the doctrines of criminal syndicalism, 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person to organize or 
help to organize or become a member of or voluntarily as- 
semble with, in the city of Aberdeen, any society, group or 
assemblage of persons formed to teach or advocate the doc- 
trines of criminal syndicalism. 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any person to print, pub- 
lish, edit, issue or knowingly circulate, distribute or publicly 
display, within the city of Aberdeen, any card, handbill, sign, 
banner or notice of announcement of any meeting, gathering, 
or assemblage of any organization, or of any speaker of such 
organization at any place within or without the city of Aber- 
deen, advocating or teaching the doctrine of crime, sabotage, 
violence or other unlawful methods of terrorism as a means 
of accomplishing industrial or political reform. 


Sec. 7. Wherever two or more persons assemble within the 
city of Aberdeen for the purpose of advocating or teaching the 
doctrines of criminal syndicalism, such an assemblage is un- 
lawful; and it shall be unlawful for any person voluntarily 
to participate therein by his presence, aid or instigation. 


Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for the owner, lessee or agent 
of the owner in charge, or tenant of any premises, building. 
place, room or rooms, within the city of Aberdeen knowingly 
to permit therein any assemblage or persons prohibited by the 
provisions of this ordinance, or who, after notification by the 
chief of police that the premises are so used to permit such 
using to be continued by such assemblage. 


Sec. 9. That it shall be lawful for the sheriff, or any of 
his deputies, of Grays Harbor County, Washington, and any 
constable in said county, and the chief of police of the city 
of Aberdeen, or any police oflicer of the city of Aberdeen, 
under the authority of the chief of police, summarily to close, 
without legal process, and abate as a nuisance, any place, 
building, room or rooms or premises, within the city of Aber- 
deen, in which any such assemblage shall meet or intend to 
meet, and any headquarters or place of business of any or- 
ganization, within the city of Aberdeen, advocating or teach- 
ing the doctrine of criminal syndicalism, and to keep such 
premises closed until such time as the owner, lessee, tenan\ 
or person in charge of such premises shall give a bond in the 
penal sum of $1,000, payable to the city of Aberdeen, as 
liquidated damages conditioned that such place, building, room 
or rooms or premises shall not be used for a period of one year 
from the date of the execution of such bond, as a place of 
meeting, assemblage, speaking, headquarters or place of busi- 
ness of any assemblage or organization advocating or teach- 
ing the doctrine of criminal syndicalism, and that in the event 
such place or premises being so used, that the principal and 
surety upon such bond shall forfeit to the city of Aberdeen, 
as liquidated damages, the sum of $1,000, which bond shall 
be executed by a surety company authorized to do business in 
the State of Washington or two good and sufficient sureties, 
each of whom shall justify in an amount equal to the prin- 
cipal in said bond, which bond shall be approved by the city 
council of the city of Aberdeen. 


Sec. 10. That it shall be lawful for the sheriff, or any of 
his deputies, of Grays Harbor County, Washington, or any 
constable in said county, or the chief of police of the city of 
Aberdeen, or any police officer of the city of Aberdeen, under 
the authority of the chief of police, summarily to disperse any 
assemblage, within the city of Aberdeen, of persons for the 
purpose of advocating or teaching the doctrine of criminal 
syndicalism, 

Sec, 11. That the word “person” shall include any firm or 
corporation. 

Sec. 12, That any person violating any of the provisions 
of this ordinance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $100 or by imprisonment 
in the city jail for not more than thirty days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 





MORE CAR CONTRACTS IN PROSPECT 
[Special telegram to. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


New Or.uEAns, LA., May 2.—Reliable Washington ad- 
vices are to the effect that probably next week contracts 
will be awarded for an additional 75,000 freight cars. 
This is in addition to the 30,000 cars ordered recently. 





VETERAN LUMBERMAN DIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Tacoma, WaAsH., May 2.—Henry Hewitt, Jr., pioneer 
lumberman and timber owner, one of the historic figures 
of the lumber industry, died this morning after an illness 
in a hospital here. He was born in England in 1840. 
The family later located in Wisconsin where Henry was 
educated. He came to Tacoma in 1888 and was one 0 
the founders of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
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LUMBERMEN PILE UP BAD NEWS FOR THE KAISER 





Liberty Loan Quotas Are Everywhere Exceeded—Michigan Town, Asked for $30,000, Subscribes $210,000—Other Com- 
munities More Than Double Their Allotments— Lumbermen of San Francisco Raise $1,300,000 


OVERSUBSCRIBE LOAN QUOTA 


Bay Crry-Sacinaw, MicH., May 1.—Patriotic workers 
who have participated in the previous national war activ- 
ities in Saginaw have organized the Saginaw County 
War Board to aid in the Liberty loan and Red Cross cam- 
paigns and other patriotic and charitable work. The 
chairman is Arthur D. Eddy, wealthy lumberman, who 
has so successfully directed the previous campaigns in 
Saginaw. The chairman will be assisted by a general 
staff of three or more vice chairmen and an executive com- 
mittee of forty members. All persons connected with the 
third Liberty loan campaign were made charter members. 

The report of Auditor A. W. Seeley shows that Saginaw, 
with 10,267 subscriptions totaling $2,563,350 greatly over- 
subscribed its quota, While Bay City has surpassed its 
quota the work of securing subscriptions has continued 
with the aid of the Boy Scouts and others. A yellow list 
was established to record the names of firms and indi- 
viduals who failed to subscribe their share of the bonds. 
Lumber concerns have taken a leading part in promoting 
the campaign and in the purchase of the bonds. They 
have helped to pay for large advertisements of the loan. 
Among the recent large subscriptions are $15,000 from 
the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., and $10,000 from the Knee- 
Jand-Lunden-Bigelow Co., and Handy Bros. 


—_— 


SAWMILL TOWN MAKES RECORD 


Tacoma, WasH., April 27.—The Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co.’s town of Mineral, on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, 
has made a notable record for War Savings stamps and 
Liberty bonds. The town has taken $3,568.50 in thrift 
stamps and has pledged to take $6,000 more in the next 
sixty days and has taken $8,600 in third Liberty bonds 
and the school has bought $1,700 in thrift stamps. Since 
the war began the town has taken $30,000 in bonds. The 
Mineral Lake company’s mill and camps are the chief 
industry of the town, the population of which is chiefly 
company employees. The general offices of the company 
are in the Tacoma Building, Tacoma. 








TOWN MORE THAN DOUBLES ITS QUOTA 


ENnpEAvor, Pa., April 29.—This little lumbering town 
celebrated Liberty Loan Day enthusiastically and 
had the honor of raising a Liberty Loan flag, with the 
added pleasure of winning a gold star for it. Endeavor 
has already more than doubled its quota of $10,050. 
At the same time the town raised its service flag with 
sixty stars, four of them gold. Wheeler & Dusenbury, 
lumber manufacturers of Endeavor, who constitute 
the one enterprise of moment here, are more than 
proud of both records, which are attributable to their 
employees, and for whom they have arranged easy 
payments, with no deductions for interest, for the 
Liberty Loan. 

The post office of this town holds the record of the 
county for the sale of War Stamps, having reported 
over $7,000 worth disposed of. Endeavor has a popu- 
lation of 300, including children; its total number 
of subscriptions to the Liberty Loan was ninety-three. 
Wheeler & Dusenbury have made sale of over $3,000 
worth of the stamps and several of their employees 
have arranged for regular further purchases, the 
amounts to be deducted from their salaries. 





EXCEEDS ALLOTMENT BY MANY THOUSANDS 


CHAPMAN, ALA., April 29.—Liberty Day was a red 
letter day in Chapman. A big patriotic rally was 
held in the ball park and practically all the people 
of Chapman and the countryside for miles around 
attended. The rally was gotten up by Greely Mce- 
Gavin, of the W. T. Smith.Lumber Co., for the pur- 
pose of disposing of Liberty Bonds. And Chapman 
went, to its everlasting credit. 

Mr. McGavin handled the celebration right. He 
brought a regimental band and several officers from 
Camp Sheridan at Montgomery to assist in making 
things lively, and with them a colored band. The 
people poured into Chapman all morning and com- 
pletely overran this interesting sawmill town. There 
was a big parade, with martial music, waving flags 
and wild cheering, following which the crowd assem- 
bled at the ball park and listened to rousing speeches 
and music. Liberty Bonds sold like hot cakes on a 
frosty morning. 

Chapman was alloted $4,000 worth of bonds. It 
sold $51,000 worth. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN SUBSCRIBE HEAVILY 


Mempuis, TENN., April 29.—J. F. McSweyn, chairman 
of the committee charged with the sale of Third Liberty 
Loan bonds to lumbermen of Memphis, reported total 
purchases by these interests of $303,550. The Gayoso 
Lumber Co. headed the list with $25,000. R. J. Darnell 
(Inc.), took $20,000 and Ferguson-Palmer (Inc.) sub- 
scribed for $17,000. The following firms bought $10,000 
each: Anderson-Tully Co., Nickey Brothers (Inc.),; Me- 
Lean Hardwood Lumber Co., Hudson & Dugger, Green 
River Lumber Co., E. Sondheimer Co. and Crenshaw Gary 
Lumber Co. Those taking $5,000 each were: Kelsey 
Wheel Co., Valley Log Loading Co., Memphis Band Mill 
Co., Bellgrade Lumber Co., Wabash Screen Door Co., 
James E, Stark & Co. (Inc.), Chickasaw Cooperage Co., 
Cole Manufacturing Co., R. J. Darnell Estate, George C. 
Brown & Co., Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co., J. H. Bon- 
ner & Sons, J. W. Wheeler & Co., Brown & Hackney (Inc.), 
Tennessee Hoop Co., Lee Lumber Co., York Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

The Mossman Lumber Co. purchased $5,750. Other 
amounts purchased were: J. H. Hines & Co., $4,000; 








Riel-Kadel Lumber Co., $3,150; S. Cates, $3,000; P. A. 
Ryan Lumber Co., $3,000; F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., 
$3,000; L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., $2,500; Coulson Lum- 
ber Co., $2,500; 8. C. Major, $2,500; Weis & Lesh, $2,500; 
Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., $2,500; Walker L. 
Wellford, $2,000; Gillette Bros, $2,000; King-Haase Fur- 
niture Co., $2,000. The following purchased $1,000 each: 
Johnson-Tustin Lumber Co., W. E. Hyde, A. N. Thomp- 
son & Co., George C. Ehemann & Co., H. J. M. Jorgensen, 
Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co., Woods Lumber 
Co., Mahannah Lumber Co., J. W. Dickson & Co., C. 8. 
Gladden, Moffett, Bowman & Rush, and the Memphis 
Sash & Door Co. 

Other subscriptions were made by lumbermen and lum- 
ber firms direct thru local banks, thus materially increas- 
ing the total already given. 





ONE DAY OF TRIUMPH FOR LUMBERMEN 


San Francisco, April 27.—Liberty Day, April 26, was 
a day of triumph for the prominent lumbermen who were 
among the local business men who composed the ‘‘ Patri- 
otic Committee of One Thousand,’’ which did the major 
part of the work in the big drive for the Third Liberty 
Loan. The city’s quota of $53,970,000 was reached early 
in the afternoon. At a luncheon of the committee $1,306,- 
800 was subscribed in half an hour. Just after it was 
announced that the full allotment had been subscribed 
A. A. Baxter, leader of the lumbermen’s division of the 
committee, arose and shouted: ‘‘And here she goes over 
the top with $100,000. For Division D, I guarantee an 
additional $100,000.’’ This announcement was greeted 
with loud cheers from the assembled committeemen. The 
entire amount subscribed thru the efforts of the lumber- 
men was more than $1,300,000. 





EXCEEDS ITS QUOTA SEVEN TIMES 


WELLS, Micu., April 29.—This town has signalized 
its patriotism with emphasis as relates to its subscrip- 
tion to the Third Liberty Loan. ‘‘In buying lumber 
bonds Wells township went seven times over its allot- 
ment,’’ according to a statement of R. E. MacLean, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the I. Stephenson Co., who be- 
lieves that it is the banner township in the United States 
and states that it will pull down its flag only upon receipt 
of information of any other township that has done bet- 
ter. The allotment for Wells was $30,000; its subscrip- 
tion at the end of last week was $210,000. The facts and 
figures seem to bear out Mr. MacLean’s pardonably jubi- 
lant assertions. 





GOES FOUR TIMES OVER THE TOP 


NEw Or.EAns, LA., April 30.—Slidell, La., home of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell Shipbuilding Co. 
and Southern Creosoting Co., has gone four times over 
the top with its allotment of Liberty Bonds, and is still 
working. President Fritz Salmen, of the Salmen com- 
pany, last week addressed the company’s employees, urg- 
ing each of them to subscribe for at least one $50 bond 
and announcing that the company would take care of the 
subscriptions so that they could be paid at the rate of 
$1 per week if desired. President J. D. Grant, of the 
Southern Creosoting Co., announces that all the officers 
and employees of his company are third Liberty bond 
owners, the total subscription of the company, its officers 
and employees exceeding $40,000. Slidell’s total allot- 
ment was $18,000. Its Liberty loan honor flag was raised 
last Friday. 

L. R. Putman, trade extension director of the South- 
ern Pine Association, delivered a patriotic address to the 
employees of the Lyon Lumber Co., at Garyville, La., at 
their ‘‘ Liberty Day’? rally last Friday. 

Moss Point, Miss., now a ship building as well as a 
sawmill center, celebrated ‘‘ liberty Day’’ last week, with 
a patriotic mass meeting and parade, in which last the 
employees of the Dantzler and Hodge ship yards marched 
as a body. 


HOW COLUMBUS DEALERS 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall the 
notable building show held in January by the retail deal- 
ers of Columbus, Ohio, who are members of the Lumber 
Trade Exchange of that city, a feature of which was a 
furnished cottage of five rooms and bath. Thousands of 
prospective home owners visited the cottage during the 
show, which was held the same week as the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
and so successful was the event that word comes now that 
the dealers, in codperation with other lines of industry 
interested in home owning and home building, will make 
the cottage exhibit permanent. The outstanding feature 
of the success met with is that the Columbus dealers have 
realized that in promoting home building they must co- 
operate with every other line that has merchandise for 
the home for sale, starting with the real estate man and 
ending with the dealer in kitchen utensils. 

The cottage and its furnished rooms, which are repro- 
duced on the front page of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, show conclusively the ‘‘classy’’ exhibition 
that the Columbus dealers have arranged to convince the 
prospective home owner that he should turn his dreams of 
a home into a reality. The cottage, with its completely 
furnished living room, dining room, two bedrooms, kitch- 
en and bath, are almost irresistible to the prospect who 
has a desire to own his home, and the dealers find that 
they have hit upon the best possible plan to promote 
home owning. 

The cottage is full sized, and the dealers say that it 





LUMBERMEN PUT TONAWANDAS OVER TOP 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 30.—With the time 
for the end of the sale of the third issue of Liberty Loan 
bonds only a few days away the Tonawandas have no 
need to worry about their position among the municipali- 
ties that have been called upon to subscribe. Already 
nearly $1,200,000 worth of bonds have been subscribed 
for, nearly twice the amount allotted the Tonawandas as 
their quota. The honor flags presented to places exceed- 
ing their quotas were received by Tonawanda and North 
Tonawanda respectively and raised with appropriate cere- 
monies on Friday, designated by the president and gov- 
ernor as Liberty Day. The ability of the Tonawandas 
to attain such results was due in a large measure to 
the work of its lumbermen. The committee composed of 
L. 8S. DeGraff, T. J. Wilson, George A. Mitchell and Ray 
H. Bennett, leading dealers, secured subscriptions for 
nearly half the total bonds sold here, while the commit- 
tee headed by F. I. Alliger, another lumberman, accounted 
for $50,000 more. ‘ 

The J. W. Scribner Lumber Co. and the C. Roy Phillips 
Lumber Co. were among those listed at 100 percent in the 
purchase of bonds by members of their companies and 
their employees. 


BOSTONIANS HOLD ROUSING MEETING 


Boston, Mass., May 1.—A rousing meeting of Boston 
lumbermen was held last Tuesday night in Young’s Hotel 
in the interest of the Liberty Loan. There were no asso- 
ciation ties to the meeting but the hundred lumbermen 
present represented the trade of Greater Boston indis- 
criminately. Business dress was in order and the partici- 
pants declared that for enthusiasm and a good time the 
affair came near eclipsing any other meeting Boston has 
seen in years. An inspiring war lecture was given by the 
Baroness Frances Wilson Huard, wife of Baron Huard 
of France, who was despoiled of his estates early in the 
war by the Hun invasion. Baroness Huard is an Ameri- 
can by birth and she is now in this country trying to 
bring to our eyes just what the people of France are 
suffering and their need. The income from her lectures 
and books goes into what is known as the Villiers Fund, 
which is used for the benefit of Hospital 232 in Paris, 
Madame Huard has agreed to support this institution to 
the extent of $100 a day. Harry McDonough presided at 
the dinner. 








THE AMERICANISM OF IONE 


IonE, Wasu., April 27.—Ione is strictly a sawmill 
town with a population somewhat in excess of 600. The 
money of the citizens is all made from the operations of 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., the cedar workers in neigh- 
boring cedar camps, and from the operation of three 
sawmills located a few miles out in the timber. The 
quota of Ione for the first Liberty loan was $4,000. 
It was raised. The quota of the second Liberty loan was 
$18,000. The town raised $19,100. So far for the third 
Liberty loan the town has raised over $30,000. The mer- 
chants and the employees of the different lumber and 
cedar products companies subscribed the money; there 
are no wealthy citizens in the town. There is one bank 
that in normal times has deposits that total in the vicinity 
of $100,000. Thus, so far, over $63,000 has been raised 
here for the various Liberty loans. 





WHAT EMPLOYEES OF ONE CONCERN DID 


PITTsBURGH, PA., May 1.—In a ten days’ drive for the 
Third Liberty Loan a total of $2,144,800 was subscribed 
by the employees in the various plants and district offices 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. There 
were 30,384 individual subscriptions. The results greatly 
exceeded the quota set for this organization. Mass meet- 
ings were held at the noon hour for shop workers, at one 
of which several thousand people heard the Great Lakes 
naval band led by Sousa and were addressed by Major 
Watt of the Gordon Highlanders. About 1200 of the 
women employees of the Westinghouse company marched 
in the Liberty Loan parade in Pittsburgh on April 20. 


PROMOTE HOME BUILDING 


can be built in their city for $3,000. The Columbus deal- 
ers have chosen an exhibit room in the central part of 
Columbus so that it will be convenient to the thousands 
who from time to time will view it. Previous to the Co- 
lumbus show in January much detailed thought was given 
to the plans, and the task of providing the most attrac- 
tive exhibit possible for a home representative of the 
class most desired to be reached fell upon the shoulders 
of Manager J. C. Marshall of the exchange, who received 
the codperation of H. R. Isherwood, of the trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and they jointly prepared the plans. 
The Columbus dealers a few days ago appropriated $12,- 
000 to carry out the permanent exhibit idea, which shows 
that they are willing to spend their money on an idea that 
has proved a winner. 

The members of the Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange 
are: The Columbus Lumber Co.; Buttles Avenue Lum- 
ber Co.; Tom Dundon; Doddington Co.; M. J. Bergin 
Lumber Co.; Clintonville Lumber Co.; F. J. Jones Lum- 
ber Co.; Grandview Lumber Co.; Fifth Avenue Lumber 
Co.; East Side Lumber Co.; Sowers-Leach Lumber Co.; 
Linkenheil Planing Mill Co.; Nelson Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; New Steelton Lumber Co.; J. J. Snider 
Lumber Co.; South Side Lumber Co.; West Side Lumber 
Co.; J. H. Zinn, and E. A. Prentice. All members of the 
exchange are enthusiastic over the work being done and 
believe that they have hit upon the ‘‘big idea’’ in home 
building and home owning promotion. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS 70,000 MORE CARS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—Late today Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo announced the award of contracts for 70, 
000 additional freight cars, bringing the total ordered 
up to 100,000. 


SOUTHERN PINE FOR FREIGHT CARS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 2.—All the lumber required 
for the 30,000 gondola, hopper and box cars ordered thru 
the American Car & Foundry Co. for the railroad admin- 
istration will be southern pine, purchased at not more 
than the maximum prices for southern pine car material 
announced by the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board. The orders will be placed thru the di- 
rector of lumber. 

It is estimated that approximately 75,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be required for framing and decking for 
these composite cars. 

A total of at least 75,000 cars will be ordered. Some 
of them will be single sheath and some double sheath 
box cars. A final announcement is expected within ten 
days on the rest of the orders. One report is that 25,- 
000 single and 25,000 double sheath box cars will be or- 
dered. 

For a total of 75,000 cars it is estimated that close 
to 300,000,000 feet of lumber will be required. If the 
number of cars is pushed up to 100,000, as has been pre- 
dicted, approximately 400,000,000 feet of lumber will be 
required. 

M. E. Towner, general purchasing agent of the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, is chairman of a committee which 
is handling lumber. Associated with him are R. G. 
Phillips, purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West; W. C. Bower, purchasing agent of the New York 
Central Railroad, and H. C. Pearce, general passenger 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line. This committee is co- 
operating with the Forest Service and the director of lum- 
ber on specifications, placing orders ete. 

Mr. Towner said today that he wants all lumber pro- 
ducers who are responsible and in position to furnish the 
required material to share in this business, regardless of 
whether they belong to any association or are members 
of any emergency bureau. This is understood to be 
wholly agreeable to the director of lumber and to the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. Large numbers of 
mills not in associations have been sharing in the Gov- 
ernment’s big lumber business thru the emergency bu- 
reaus. All mills at the outset were urged to affiliate 
with these bureaus. So long as the business is handled 
on uniform prices the emergency bureaus will not object 
to orders for car and railroad material being placed out- 
side of the bureaus. 

‘A square deal for all lumbermen’’ is the motto of Mr. 
Towner. ‘‘What we want is the material,’’ he said. 
‘“Any responsible producer who is in position to handle 
orders should share in the business.’’ Mr. Towner esti- 
mates that during the next twelve months fully $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of lumber, timber and ties will be pur- 
chased for the railroads of the country. 

He found when he came here a few days ago that 
somebody had muddled the tie business to such an ex- 
tent that a large part of the usual spring production has 
been cut off. This was in part due to a plan to stand- 
ardize the railroad administration’s requirements, but 
while the standardization process was dragging along ties 
were not forthcoming. Now there is a marked shortage 
and a big demand for ties. Before he came here Mr. 
Towner helped create a railroad timber council of which 
fifteen railroads are members. These fifteen roads had 
been quarreling with each other and are now codperating 
heartily. They have adopted the Western Maryland 
specifications for cross ties, which promises to result 
beneficially and get results that were not possible under 
the old system. This council will be extended to cover all 
the principal roads, now that purchases are to be largely 
centralized. 

The adopted plan provides for a reasonable profit to 
all tie producers. This means that special arrangements 
must be made to meet the additional expense producers 
are put to when they make ties at points distant from 
the railroad lines. For example, a man making ties ten 
miles back is entitled to the same relative profit'as the 
man who produces them immediately on or close to the 
tracks. 

‘A fair profit to every mill,’’ is another of Mr. Town- 
er’s slogans. He does not believe Uncle Sam has a right 
to demand material at less than a reasonable price, no 
matter what it is. At the same time, as a business man 
of long experience, he is strongly opposed to paying prices 
that are extortionate and will not do so. 

_ Douglas fir was eliminated from consideration as mate- 
rial for the first 30,000 ears ordered because of the fact 
that southern pine is more accessible and the prices for 
the grades required are much lower. Most of the cars 


will be built in St. Louis and Chicago, and contiguous 
territory. 


*‘RELIEF FORCES’’ ARRIVE IN CAPITAL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—N. J. Blagen, of the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., has arrived 
here as representative of the fir lumber industry. Mr. 
Blagen was referred to as the ‘‘fir relief forces?’ while 
en route across the continent. He arrived yesterday and 
had a conference with F. H. Ransom, who is looking 
out for fir matters and lumber generally as one of the 
associates of Acting Director of Lumber Edgar. 

Mr. Blagen spent a large part of his time today about 
the offices of the director of lumber and in getting ac- 
quainted with the lumber situation here. He spent some 
time with Lynde Palmer, Washington representative of 
the West Coast Emergency Bureau until it was absorbed 





by the Fir Production Board, a purely Government insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Blagen will remain here for some time. 

For the present the Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
holding up shipment on about 12,000,000 feet of heavy fir 
ship timbers ordered for delivery at eastern and southern 
wooden ship yards. It was explained to Mr. Palmer today 
that shipment had been suspended only temporarily, pend- 
ing a survey of stocks on hand in ship yards on this side 
of the continent to determine just how much more fir will 
be required to complete 3,500-ton Ferris type ships now 
under contract, and that at least part of the unshipped 
orders will be released later. 

The expectation is that after the fleet corporation for- 
mally issues the new Daugherty ship specifications officials 
will find it advisable to purchase some of the larger tim- 
bers on the west Coast. This is based on the assumption 
that the timbers running 40 feet and longer will remain 
in the revised schedule. If they are reduced in length 
much quicker deliveries will be in sight from southern 
pine mills and orders for large fir timbers for delivery 
in the East and South probably will not be placed with 
Pacific coast mills. 

The announcement of the Railroad Administration of 
the letting of the contract to the American Car & Foundry 
Co., involving an expenditure of $80,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000, follows: 

Director General McAdoo announced today the closing of 
the first large equipment contract made by the United States 
Railroad Administration. This initial order was given to the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and is for 30,000 steel under- 
pire aagy and coal cars of standard modern type and heavy 

Whe icnertinn Car & Foundry Co. has plants located in In- 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee, 


PROVIDE SMALL CITY FOR WORKERS 


WasHInatTon, D. C., April 30.—A model little town has 
been provided for the workers of the Merchant Ship- 
building Corporation at Bristol, Pa., where the Govern- 
ment has constructed one of its three yards for assembling 
fabricated steel ships. 

This description of the model town is given in yester- 
day’s issue of the Emergency Fleet News: 


This town looks like a prosperous city suburb, and is situ- 
ated convenient to the ship yard. It is well planned, in city 
blocks, with groups of bachelor clubhouses, boarding houses 
at the end of each block, apartment houses for small families, 
group houses for somewhat larger families, and, finally, de- 
tached residences for single families. All these buildings 
are standardized as to interior, but great attention has been 
paid to variety in outer architectural treatment, so that the 
ship workers’ residence town has none of the dull uniformity 
which often characterizes such housing projects. 

About 3,000 employees are finding homes in this residence 
section, 2,000 more wili live in Bristol and vicinity, and 
quarters for 300 additional have been provided in an old 
excursion steamer moored near the ship yard. 


WILL RECEIVE SEALED PROPOSALS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., April 29.—The Navy Department 
is in the market for certain items of lumber under gen- 
eral supply order No. 5164. Sealed proposals will be 
received at the bureau of supplies and accounts here, and 
parties desiring to submit proposals should give the fol- 
lowing schedule numbers: 


Number 1781, clear California redwood. 

Number 1783, merchantable grade of spruce, any grade of 
seasoning. 

Number 1788, No. 2 white pine barn boards, stained sap 
white pine, No. 1 (B select) western Idaho white pine, and 
merchantable grade spruce and grade of seasoning. 

Hospital supplies, No. 5169.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the Field Medical Supply Depot, United States 
Army, 21 M Street N.B., Washington, D. C., until May 13, 
for furnishing hickory ax delves, ambulance boxes, venereal 
prophylaxis boxes, bread boards, folding chairs, medical and 
surgical chests, field desks, coaptation splints, wood veneer 
splints, and wood folding bedside tables, 











PRICE FIXING MAY NOT BE ATTEMPTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—Advices reaching Wash- 
ington are to the effect that the car situation is getting 
considerably easier on the Pacific coast. These advices 
come from lumbermen. Information also has reached 
here to the effect that a sort of campaign is on, charged 
to wholesalers and eastern buyers, to depress the com- 
mercial price of fir lumber on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment probably will later fix the price to the public, 
as well as on Government and Allied business. 

The latter proposition is generally looked upon as a 
bluff, especially in view of the none too happy results 
which have followed previous attempts to fix the price 
to the consumer of staple commodities. In some belliger- 
ent countries, including highly organized Germany, price 
fixing mostly has been a failure. 

When he was appointed food administrator, Herbert 
Hoover frankly told senators and representatives that he 
was not at all eager to have them fix a definite price 
on food staples. He based his conviction on personal 
knowledge of price fixing abroad. 


As long as the price of lumber to the public remains | 


within reason, therefore, it is not believed likely that 
price fixing will be carried to that extent. A situation 
may develop, of course, in which the Administration 
might find it advisable or even necessary to fix prices 
to the public on many commodities, including lumber, 
despite the results of price fixing in Europe. 





PLAN CONSTRUCTION OF MODEL TOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—The United States 
Shipping Board authorizes the following: 


Plans for the construction of a model ship workers’ town 
to be located near Camden, N. J., have been completed by 
the housing division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The work of clearing away the site will begin next week. 
a will be made ready for occupancy within three 
months. 

Approximately 3,000 workers for the New York Ship- 
building Co. will be provided for in the new community, 


which will be known as Haddon Township. There will be 
907 houses, mostly brick, detached and in rows, costing 
on an average $3,070. 

The contracts for the construction of the ship workers’ 
town have been placed with the Tidewater Building Co., 
which will build the houses, and the Miles-Tighe Co., which 
will make the streets. The houses will cost between $2,000,- 
000 and $2,500,000. The cost of laying out the site with 
street improvements, parks, playgrounds and other uptodate 
features of town planning will approximate $325,000. The 
city of Camden, with which the new town will be incor- 
porated, is ready to spend $325,000 in building schoolhouses, 
fire stations, sewerage and water plants. 

An extension of the existing electric car lines to the 
ship workers’ community will be undertaken by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation at a cost of $125,000. 

A realty company, subsidiary to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, will rent or sell the houses to the employees, 
Rental and selling values will conform to the prevailing 
local rates. 

The housing commission expects the investment will pay 
for itself within a few years. 





CONSTRUCTION DIVISION AWARDS CONTRACTS 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 29.—The following awards 
have been announced by the construction division of the 
army: 

Denver, Colo., 1,000 bed tubercular hospital, C. 8. Lambie, 
Denver, Colo. 

Schenectady, N. Y., temporary warehouse, Feeney & Shee- 
han Building Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Fort Clark, Tex., cantonment for one regiment of cavalry, 
Weston & Kroeger, San Antonio, Tex. 

New Haven, Conn., military hospital, Sperry Engineering 
c 


‘o. 

Roland Park, Md., hospital facilities, general hospital, No. 
7, J. Henry Miller (Inc.), Baltimore, Md. 

Charleston, S. C., port development, Mason & Hanger, 
Charleston, 8. C. Subcontractors for water fronts, piers, 
bulkheads, grading etc., Degnon Construction Co., Charleston, 
ee 


“Del Rio, Tex., cantonment barracks, McKenzie Construction 
Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


EMERGENCY BUREAUS HAVE LARGE BUSINESS 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 29.—Last week was a good 
one for the several lumber emergency bureaus with of- 
fices here. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau placed new or- 
ders for upward of 36,000,000 feet, some of the items 
of which already have been published in detail in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Wooten of the Alabama- 
Mississippi bureau was more or less smothered with new 
business, so much so that he made no effort to keep 
track of the total footage, which aggregated many mil- 
lions of feet. 

The Northern Hardwood Emergency bureau received 
orders for about 4,000,000 feet, mostly hemlock for hous- 
ing at Bristol, Pa., and other points, with considerable 
quantities of maple flooring for dwellings at the big Gov- 
ernment powder plants near Nashville, Tenn., and 
Charleston, W. Va. North Carolina pine was decidedly 
in the running, receiving orders for upward of 10,000,000 
feet. 


ASKED TO CEASE CERTAIN MANUFACTURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The War Department 
has made public the following letter sent to lumber man- 
ufacturers under date of March 28: 


1. The Ordnance Department and the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army jointly request that you refrain for the 
duration of the war from the manufacture of veneer from 
walnut lumber, other than butts, crotches, or figured mate- 
rial none of which walnut lumber is suitable for the manu- 
facture of gun stocks or airplane propellers. 

2. The walnut lumber that enters into the manufacture of 
veneers, other than that above stated, is urgently needed at 
this time by the United States Government in the prosecution 
to a successful conclusion of the war which we are now wag- 
ing against Germany. In other words, this lumber is a vital 
necessity for the manufacture of gun stocks and airplane pro- 
pellors for the immediate equipment of our forces. It is re- 
quested, therefore, that you refrain from the manufacture of 
all veneers as stated above. 

. Your reply in confirmation of the above request is in 
order. 

By direction of the acting chief of ordnance and the chief 
signal officer, United States Army. 

Procurement Division, Small-Arms Section. 

BK. A. SHEPHERD, 
Major, Ordnance Department, N. A. 
PEABO 


BOX MAKERS GET GOVERNMENT ORDERS 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 29.—The ordnance depart- 
ment from time to time is letting contracts for the manu- 
facture of wooden boxes. The announcement was recently 
made that the following companies have box contracts 
from the Government: Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., 
Altavista, Va.; Edwards Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Hyde Park Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Victor 
Box Manufacturing Co., Quakertown, Pa.; Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Manufacturing Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
Edwards Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











BOX INVESTIGATOR CONFERS WITH OFFICIALS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—D. L. Quinn, formerly 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. and now connected with 
the Forest Service and detailed to the Forest Products 
Laboratory to assist in its box investigations, spent some 
time here last week in conference with Washington offi- 
cials. While here he called upon J. C. Nellis, until last 
Monday in charge of box matters at the Forest Service 
headquarters here and now secretary-manager of the 
National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry. 

Mr. Quinn is devoting considerable time to packing 
house designs and specifications. It becomes more and 
more apparent that Uncle Sam is going to need an enor- 
mous number of boxes for the shipment of ordnance equip- 
ment, quartermaster supplies, certain aviation equipment 
and supplies, medical supplies and numerous other objects. 

Some enthusiasts have estimated that the Government 
will require all of 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber for boxes, 
but this continues to be somewhat high. However, if the 
war continues indefinitely, as appears almost certain, no 
man can tell how large a part lumber will play in it along 
this simple line of furnishing packing boxes which make 
shipment across the seas possible. 

The new box testing machine which is being installed 
at Madison, Wis., is declared to be a wonder. Any good 
box machine is supposed to give a box all the thrills and 
handling within a few minutes that it ordinarily would 
experience in a transcontinental journey. 

By subjecting to these tests boxes of various designs 
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and weights those responsible for the work are able to 
determine their defects on the one hand and strong points 
on the other, and to advise manufacturers and shippers 
of the results. 


CAR CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES ARE WARNED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has issued its order in the case of the Stand- 
ard Car Equipment Co. and the Standard Car Construc- 
tion Co. The principal offices of the first named company 
are in Philadelphia, and of the latter company in Masury, 
Ohio. 

The order requires the two companies to refrain from 


(a) Maliciously enticing away employees of the Petroleum 
Iron Works Co., the Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., and the 
Pennsylvania Tank Line. 

(b) Using information of trade secrets and business con- 
fidences of a competitor, such trade secrets and con- 
fidences consisting of a list of actual and prospective cus- 
tomers and data pertaining to leases and prospective leases 
to those on the list named, this information having been ob- 
tained from a person formerly employed in a confidential 
capacity by competitors, but now employed in the same capac- 
ity by the respondent. 





——_ 


UNEMPLOYED SITUATION STILL SERIOUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The employment survey 
of the United States Employment Service for last week 
reveals that while the building trades situation has shown 
some improvement, great numbers of house carpenters 
and other workers in the building trades still unemployed 
make the situation still serious, the Department of Labor 
announces. The latest survey shows that thirty-three 
cities have a surplus in building trades, while normal con- 
ditions prevail in thirty-four and a shortage in four. 
During the previous week thirty-seven cities had a surplus, 
while twenty reported an exact balance of supply and 
demand, and eight cities had a shortage. 

A slightly better equalization of supply and demand in 
the divisions of mechanics and skilled trades is shown. 
Twenty-eight cities report a shortage of mechanics, nine 
a surplus, and thirty-two normal conditions. A shortage 
of workers in skilled trades is indicated in thirty-six cities, 
while four have a surplus and thirty-three normal con- 
ditions. 

Little change appears in the common labor and farm 
labor situations. As against thirty-eight cities needing 
more common labor, eight report a surplus, and twenty- 
one an even supply and demand. Farm labor is being 
sought in greater numbers by thirty-one cities, while ten 
others have a surplus of workers and thirty-two normal 
conditions. 

Four cities show a surplus of woman labor, as against 
only one the preceding week. Forty-five cities, however, 
want more women, chiefly for domestic work, and eleven 
report normal conditions. 








AWARDS LARGE CONTRACTS FOR TOOLS 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 30.—The ordnance depart- 
ment of the Army has recently placed contracts for pack- 
ing boxes for rifle powder with the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del., and for packing boxes 
for rifle grenade dischargers with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The quarter- 
masters department has awarded contracts with a large 
number of concerns for axes, fire axes, hatchets ete. The 
policy is not to state the number or the price. Two sep- 
arate contracts for pickax handles have been awarded 
to The Hale Co. of New York. 

Contracts for axes have been given to the Dunn Edge 
Tool Co., Oakland, Me.; Warren Axe & Tool Co., War- 
ren, Pa.; James E. Mann & Co., Lewiston, Pa.; Collins & 
Co., New York; American Axe & Tool Co., Glassport, 
Pa.; Mack Axe Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Romer Axe Co., 
Dunkirk; N. Y.; Rixford Manufacturing Co., Highgate, 
Vt., and others. The contracts for hatchets went to some 
of the concerns named. A contract also has been awarded 
to the Griffith Tool Works, Philadelphia; L. A. Sayre & 
Co., Newark, N. J., and Kelly Axe Manufacturing Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., for hatchets. 

The Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., has 
received a contract for planes, and a similar award has 
been made to Sargent & Co., New Haven. 





TO INAUGURATE SHIP BUILDING PROJECT 


WasHInGTON, D. C., April 29.—A recent report from 
Consul E, Verne Richardson, Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Says: 

The formation of a company to inaugurate active ship 
building projects at Pugwash, Cumberland County, Nova 
Scotia, in the Moncton consular district, is announced, In 
previous years Pugwash built many wooden vessels. The 
new concern, the Cumberland Shipbuilding Co. (Ltd.), pro 
poses to start operations shortly with a large wooden schooner 
on the site of one of the old yards. 


NIGHT DRIVING AIDS IN TRAINING 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 30.—The highways transport 
committee of the Council of National Defense announces 
that a motor truck supply train of thirty-eight cargo and 
two tank trucks started from Detroit Wednesday night 
for the 600-mile journey overland to seaboard. 

The trucks will make a continuous passage, traveling 
by night ‘as well as by day, and especially by night. 
Night driving is designed better to fit the drivers for 
service in France. It is-a practical step toward the final] 
training of the men for driving motor trucks under all 
conditions in France. 

A statement by the highways transport committee 
says: 

The experience gained thru this cross country convoy work 
now finds the truck companies self-contained and able to 
travel entirely independent of the countryside. Camps are 
made at the proper hour no matter where the company is lo- 
cated, with the exception that the point is made of selecting 
the open country rather than the cities. 

This driving of motor equipment in regular formation from 
factory to seaboard has proved a most important step in the 
training program. Each motor supply train will make two 
trips—the first trip being made in the daylight and the second 
at night. At the front, most of the motor trucks are run at 
night, so our drivers will now have the chance to accustom 
themselves to such operation. This night driving here will 


tend to decrease the daytime traffic congestion on some of our 
main highways. 











Lumber Transportation 








EMBARGOES COMMERCIAL LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The embargo on commercial 
shipments of lumber into the congested eastern district, out- 
lined in these dispatches last week, became effective Satur- 
day. It was issued by authority of the railroad administra- 
tion. The embargo applies on all shipments of lumber to 
and via Hagerstown, Md., which route has been largely free 
from embargo operations heretofore, as well as shipments 
that must pass thru Potomac Yard or Norfolk, known as 
the Virginia gateways. 

On the surface the order is absolute, permitting only ship- 
ment of lumber consigned. to the Government or its autho- 
rized agents. It is announced, however, that outstanding 
transportation orders issued by the War Department and 
permits issued by the car service section will be accepted. 

The text of the order follows: 

By authority of Regional Director Markham you will can- 
cel his recent embargo against shipments of lumber or forest 
products and all other outstanding embargoes against a A 
ments of lumber or forest products for movement to or via 
Hagerstown, Potomac Yard, or Norfolk, and reissue im- 
mediately in accordance with the following: 

Account accumulation and to prevent further congestion 
embargo is placed effective April 27 on all shipments of 
lumber, lath, shingles, ties, piling, sash, doors and mill- 
work, for movement to or via Hagerstown, Potomac Yard, 
or Norfolk, except when consigned (A) to the United 
States Government or Officer thereof; (B) to the United 
States Government for account of the agent or contractor 
in —- of construction; (C) to an officer of the United 
States Government for account of the agent or contractor 
in charge of construction; (D) for or account of the Navy 
Department, navy yards, naval stations or marine corps; 
(i) to or for account of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

No reconsignments or reshipments will be permitted. 
This will not permit shipments consigned to a Government 
officer “in care of’? an individual, firm or corporation. 
Outstanding transportation orders issued by the War De- 
— and car service section permits will be ac- 
cepted. 


MORE FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—Perhaps it would be inac- 
curate to say that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been deluged by the receipt of applications from various rail- 
roads for changes in tariffs under the fifteenth section, but 
it certainly is true that a great number of these applications 
have been received. A large number of these applications 
affect lumber rates in some manner, but it would require a 
book of many pages to print all of them in full. Among 
the more important ones affecting hemlock shippers are the 
following numbers: 5550—Norfolk & Western Railway Co. ; 
5425, 4846 and 5426—Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway. Southern pine shipments have come in for 
a good deal of attention, the following numbered applica- 
tions having to do with them: 5552—Frank Anderson, agent ; 
5645—Chicago & Hastern Illinois Railroad ; 5415—BH. Morris, 
Cc. BE. Fulton, and EB. B. Boyd, agents; 5404—F. A. Leland 
and E. Morris, agents; 5405—F. A. Leland, agent; 5497— 
F. A. Leland, agent; 5526—Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co., Louisiana Western Railroad ‘Co. ; 
5464—St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.; 4836—Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. A number of the applications that 
affect hemlock and southern pine also affect hardwood ship- 
pers and the last are also affected by the application num- 
bered 5435—Detroit United Railway, Rapid Railway System, 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Short Line Railway and Detroit, 
Jackson & Chicago Railway. Shippers of naval stores will 
be interested in the following: 4838—Seaboard Air Line 
Railway; 4830—F. A. Leland, agent; 4835—-Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. North Carolina pine is affected by applica- 
tion 5581—Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. The Douglas 
fir producers are interested in applications 5601—Southern 
Pacific Co., and 4864—F. W. Gomph, agent. The latter will 
also be of interest to. the redwood manufacturers. 








COMPLAINTS FILED 


WasHINGToN, D. C., April 80.—A joint complaint has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa and the Des Moines Saw- 
mill Co. against the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
et al., attacking the reasonableness of the present propor- 
tional rate on walnut blank gunstocks and other walnut 
products applied between Des Moines and the Mississippi 
River on shipments destined to points beyond the river. The 
rate under attack is 11% cents per 100 pounds, which is 
declared to unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 7 cents. 

The Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Savannah, Ga., has filed a 
complaint against the Alcolu Railroad Co., Atlantic Coast 
Line and others, seeking $27.40 reparation on a shipment of 
lumber from Gable, 8. C., to East Norwood, Ohio. A rate of 
31.4 cents was charged, which is alleged to have been unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded 25 cents. 





RECOMMENDS CERTAIN FINDINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—In a tentative report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 9925—Gar- 
rett Lumber Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al.— 
Attorney-Examiner George T. Bell recommends the following 
findings : 


1. Present and proposed increased rates on lumber in car- 
loads from the Virginia cities to points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
and Central Freight Association territories found not justi- 
fied to the extent that they exceed the maximum distance 
rates prescribed in the report. Reparation denied. 


2. Fifteenth section application for permission to increase 
rates from the Virginia cities to certain points east of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone denied. 


8. Proposed increased rates from certain points on the 
Southern Railway in Virginia to points in Central Freight 
Association territory not found justified. 

4. Fifteenth section application for permission to increase 
rates from points on the Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard 
Air Line to points in Central Freight Association territory 
denied. 

5. Fifteenth section application for permission to cancel 
certain proportional rates on lumber from the Virginia cities 
denied. 

6. Fourth section applications for authority to continue 
the maintenance of lower rates from the Virginia cities to 
points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh and Central Freight Association 
territories than from and to intermediate points denied via 
all lines from the points of origin, and via the direct lines 
to points of destination, but granted with qualifications via 
the indirect lines to junction points with the direct lines. 

This case is a consolidated proceeding, covering fifteenth 
section application No. 415 and supplements thereto, and 
parts of a large number of fourth section applications, all of 


which, taken together, present for consideration the reason- 
ableness and adjustment of the rates on lumber from pine- 
producing districts of Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
a small portion of Georgia to points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
and Central Freight Association territories and also to points 
in a zone of territory immediately east of the Buffalo-Pitts- 
bugh line. 

The findings of the attorney-examiner, of course, are tenta- 
tive and not binding on the commission. 

In a formal opinion the commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co, against the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad Co., docketed as No. 9204. This com- 
plaint involved the reasonableness of the allowance of five 
days’ free time for unloading carloads of lumber shipped from 
Sumrall, Miss., to Gulfport, Miss., for export. The commis- 
sion finds that this free time allowance is not shown to be 
unreasonable. 

The commission also has dismissed the proceedings in No. 
7091—Charles R. McCormick & Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
et al. The parties concerned did not prosecute the proceed 
ing. The contention was that defendants’ rates on timber and 
lumber from San Pedro, Cal., to points in Arizona were 
unduly discriminatory and prejudicial as compared with rates 
contemporaneously maintained by them from Cliffs, Williams 
and Flagstaff, Ariz., to the same destinations. 





SEEK RATE ADVANCE OF CENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 29.—Two days were spent here 
taking testimony on the applications of railroads operating 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin for permission to make a hori 
zontal increase of 1 cent a hundred pounds on lumber rates 
from Minnesota and northern Wisconsin points to Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other points on the west shore of Lake Michi 
gan. The hearing, which opened Saturday, was conducted 
by A. F. MacKlay, attorney examiner for the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. Quite an array of railroad officials and 
lumbermen were present at the opening of the hearing, but 
by the close it had settled down to a routine proceeding. 

Traffic managers for some of the leading lumber companies 
put in a mass of exhibits showing the volume of their busi 
ness affected, the relative position of this territory with com 
peting lumber producers and other pertinent facts. The 
chief objection to the advance was a general one, to the 
effect that lumber rates are sufficiently high now to com 
pensate the carriers, and that the advance would result in 
increased cost to the consumers. Anaiyses of freight rates 
were made by A. C, Kingsley, traffic manager for the Weyer- 
haeuser mills, to show that lumber is already paying its full 
share of the cost of freight service. 

Wisconsin interests made strenuous objection to certain 
irregularities claimed in the existing rates in that State, 
and urged instead of a horizontal advance a readjustment in 
tariffs that would overcome this situation. Testimony along 
this line was given by A. BE. Solie, of Wausau; A. L. Osborn, 
and T. M, Ducker, the last traffic expert of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; W. D 
Clumpner, of the Oshkosh Traffic Association, and 8. KE. 
Alvord, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. Donald D. Conn, traffic manager for the Shevlin-Car 
penter-Clarke Co. and allied interests, said they would have 
no objection to such a small advance on their Minnesota mills, 
provided conditions were kept equal by a similar advance on 
the mills of Wisconsin and of the Southwest. He contended, 
however, that lumber is paying a higher rate per ton mile 
than other commodities such as coal and grain. 

Railroad traffic men present asked permission to amend 
their application when it had been shown to be faulty, in 
classing Camp Douglas, Wis., and other interior points with 
the lake ports to which the advance is primarily directed. 

A. A. Adams, traffic manager of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, was present watching the proceedings. F. J. 
Darke, of Odanah, Wis.; 8. B. Sanderson, of Menominee, and 
J. Hl. Koerble, of Milwaukee, were among the lumbermen 
present. 

Testimony from the railroad men, favorable to the pro- 
posed increase, was given by G. C. Wright, assistant general 
freight agent of the Omaha road; BE. B. Finegan, assistant 
general freight agent of the Milwaukee; A. F. Cleveland, 
assistant general freight agent of the Northwestern; BE. G. 
Clark, general freight agent of the Soo line, and B. F. 
Moffatt, assistant general freight agent of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis. The legal case for the railroads was conducted by 
R. H. Widdecombe, attorney for the Northwestern, and K. F. 
Burgess, attorney for the Burlington. The railroad witnesses 
were cross examined on behalf of the protesting shippers by 
A. BE. Solie, of Wausau. 

The completed testimony when reported by Wxaminer 
MacKlay will give the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
heavy task. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION THWARTS RAILROADS 


Toronto, ONT., April 29.—Wholesale lumber dealers in 
Ontario have lately had a good demonstration of the value 
of association work, in connection with a tariff which by the 
merest chance they found had been filed with the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, to become effective on 
April 20. The tariff put into effect, in connection with lum- 
ber export shipments to United States points, an increased 
rate of 15 percent, which the railways thought they were en- 
titled to collect under the order of the board granting an in- 
crease of 15 percent on Canadian shipments. The intention 
was to collect the full 15 percent increase on the thru rate 
from the Canadian point to the United States point, in spite 
of the fact that the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granting a 15 percent increase on freight rates in the 
United States contained a provision that freight rate in- 
creases on lumber should not exceed a maximum of 1 cent per 
100 pounds. 

It is estimated that in some cases the Canadian roads 
would be able to collect as high an increase as 44% cents per 
100 pounds if permitted to enforce this tariff. The Whole 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) immediately wired a 
protest to the board at Ottawa asking for a suspension of the 
tariff and for a hearing. The Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation made similar representations. The board’s reply was 
that the tariff was already in effect when the protest was re 
ceived, and it could not therefore be suspended. The only 
recourse was a hearing at some future date. Members of the 
two associations held a meeting in Ottawa on April 238 and 
arranged for an immediate hearing by the board. The up- 
shot of it all was that the chairman of the board, after hear- 
ing the statement, expressed the opinion that the tariff was 
preposterous and that the situation would have to be remedied 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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DESIRES INFORMATION ON COSTS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., April 27.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association is requesting manufacturers to furnish 
it with the basic information which it will be necessary 
to furnish to the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board on May 31. This includes segregated cost 
of production and also segregated receipts for different 
classes of product into which log run product is sepa- 
rated. 

The circular suggests the distribution of log run re- 
ceipts into nine segregations and offers the following: 

Number 3 clear and better, 2 inches and under, 40 feet and 
under. 

Number 83 clear and better, over 2 inches, 40 feet and under. 

Select common and merchantable 40 feet and under. 

Number 1 common timbers, 6x10 and larger, 40 feet and 
under. 

Number 1 common plank 3 and 4 inches thick, and small 
timbers not over 8x8, 40 feet and under. 

Long lengths 42 feet and over, No. 3 clear and better. 

Long lengths 42 feet and over, other grades than above, 

Number 1 common, 1 and 2 inches thick. 

Number 2 common and poorer. 

The committee desires to obtain these figures from as 
large a number of manufacturers as possible and sug- 
gests that a smaller number than ten operations would 
not represent average Pacific Coast log product. It also 
suggests that the distribution should be for at least 
sixteen months divided into the following periods: First, 
the year 1917 taken as a whole; second, the period from 
January to April, 1918, inclusive (each month sepa- 
rately), and third, the combined results for the first four 
months in 1918. 

It would also be necessary in order to make the show- 
ing in the details desired to give inventories for Jan. 1, 
1917; Jan. 1, 1918, and May 1, 1918, segregated into 
the same nine classes. 

It should be understood that these segregations apply 
to quantities of product obtained and that then the prices 
obtained for these different segregations must be deter- 
mined and applied to the quantities. 

The time for this work is short and the association is, 
therefore, quite urgent in its requests to manufacturers to 
comply as promptly as possible. 





INVESTIGATING LABOR RECRUITING 


New Or.eEAns, La., April 30.—Press telegrams from 
Washington tonight announce that Representative 
Estopinal, of New Orleans, will make an effort to stop 
the enticing away of labor from the South to other 
States and other employments. General Estopinal’s in- 
terest was enlisted, the dispatch adds, by the plight of 
four New Orleans boys recruited by a labor agent for 
work at Camp Humphreys, near Washington. They as- 
sert that they were promised $3.85 per day, board, lodg- 
ing and free transportation. As this was better pay 
than they could secure at home, they signed up and ac- 
companied other workmen carried north on a special train. 
On arrival, they were put to work digging ditches, they 
say, in a squad composed partly of negroes, and dis- 
charged a few days later because they were unable to 
do the same amount of work performed by older laborers 
accustomed to ditch-digging. On applying for the pay 
due them, they complain they were told that the wages 
earned must be applied to their transportation expense. 
Left stranded hundreds of miles away from home, they 
applied to Mr. Estopinal for aid in securing employment 
that will enable them to earn enough money to pay their 
way home. 

The New Orleans representative is making an investiga- 
tion of the labor-recruiting methods used in the South 
and has taken the matter up with the Department of 
Labor and the several agencies of the Government which 
have to do with labor recruiting. He has already learned, 
the dispatch states, that labor agents consider the South, 
and especially New Orleans, a fertile field for recruiting 
of this sort, and that ‘‘they are doing all they can to 
induce agricultural labor to leave the South,’’ regard- 
less of the food situation, The promises of high pay and 
the glowing descriptions of ideal working conditions 
naturally are tempting to many laborers, but the expe- 
rience of the four New Orleans boys, as described above, 
would indicate that the true facts and the enticing tales 
of the agents are sometimes ‘‘two different things 
entirely.’’ 


OFFER POPLAR STOCKS TO GOVERNMENT 

CINCINNATI, On10, May 1.—Late this evening repre- 
sentatives of the poplar manufacturing industry, after a 
two-day conference attended by officials of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
of which practically all the thirty-five poplar manufactur- 
ers in attendance are members, perfected an agreement 
for codperation in the manufacture of poplar for the 
Government, the essential part of which is that the Gov- 
— is to have first call on all the products of the 
mills. 

The conference was presided over by E. O. Robinson, 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and F. R. Gadd was secretary of the meetings. The con- 
ference resulted from a request by the Government for 
some joint action that would accomplish the mobiliza- 
tion of the poplar industry for the purpose of enabling 
the United States and its Allies to secure as much poplar 
lumber as they may require for the manufacture of 
wagons, airplanes and other war necessities. It is pre- 
dicted that these requirements will strip the country of 
all poplar stocks on hand and of all that can be cut suit- 
able for the purposes mentioned. 

The conferences were executive, and after adjournment 
it was announced that the following agreement had been 


reached and signed by all the manufacturers of poplar 
present: 





_We, the undersigned poplar manufacturers of the United 
States, hereby agree to offer to our Government and its Allies 
all the poplar lumber now on hand and to be manufactured 
us during the period of the war, and hereby deputize 
. O. Robinson and four others to be appointed by him, 
of which three members shall be a quorum, to tender our 
Government and its Allies poplar stocks as aforesaid, and to 


arrange prices therefor that shall bind us from time to time 
in accepting orders. 

Mr. Robinson at once named the following committee 
to act with him: John Raine, of Raineville, W. Va.; 
W. E. DeLaney, of Lexington, Ky.; Oscar Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. C. Fowler, of Macon, Ga. 

The committee is instructed to compile data as to 
stocks and prospective supplies, and to go to Washington 
for a conference with the proper representatives of the 
Government. ; 

Mr. Gadd further explained the extent of the authority 
of this committee as follows: 

The committee has full and complete power to act as 
agents for the manufacturers of poplar signing the agreement, 
and to secure the signatures of others not in attendance at 
the meeting; to arrange a scale of prices, mutually satis- 
factory to the Government and the manufacturers, from 
time to time, and under the agreement the action of the 
committee must be binding on all signing poplar manufac- 
turers individually. All stocks of poplar lumber on hand 


- and all that may be manufactured are to be offered by the 


committee to the Government and its Allies. 

Also, the manufacturers agree to cancel any and all orders 
that they now may have on their books, if required to do so 
to meet the requirements of the Government. 

The committee is to represent the manufacturers in the 
sale of all lumber required by and to be offered to the Gov- 
ernment, subject to cancellation at any time before ship- 
ment, under such regulations as may be laid down by the 
Government. 


LUMBERMEN’S DAY AT CORINTH =~ 


Cor1nTH, Miss., April 30.—Monday, April 29, was cele- 
brated as ‘‘Lumbermen’s Day’’ in Corinth, and a great 
day it proved to be. Fifty lumbermen from northern 
Mississippi and the neighboring States of Alabama, Lou- 
isiana and Tennessee, as well as distinguished visitors 
from more distant points, gathered here and went thru an 
enjoyable program that had been arranged by M. M. 
Elledge, of Corinth, Vicegerent Snark of northern Mis- 
sissippi for the Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 

After the early part of the day had been spent in 
greetings and visiting, at 3 o’clock a reception was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce to meet Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to which the 
business men of Corinth had been invited. At 6 o’clock 
the local lumbermen and their visitors had a_ buffet 
supper at K. of P. hall, after which a Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation was held, at which an even dozen kittens were duly 
and deftly admitted to the order. The following were 
the kittens initiated: 

John Raymond Gravette, Tuka, Miss. 

Milburn Owen McAnally, Iuka, Miss. 

Richard Virgil Elledge, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Oliver Columbus Moor, Tishomingo, Miss, 

James Cleveland Umfriss, Halcutt, Miss. 

John H. Blanks, York, Ala. 

Newton Jasper Godwin, Corinth, Miss. 

Frank Anthony Peltier, Memphis, Tenn. 

Robert James Brown, Slidell, La. 

George Walter Phalin, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

John Thomas Dunn, Corinth, Miss, 

Raleigh H. Anderson, Red Bay, Ala. 

The following officers performed the rites: 

Snark—M. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. D. Tennant, St. Louis, Mo. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Douglas Malloch, Chicago, I]. 

Bojum-—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky. 

Scrivenoter—H. C. Bell, Corinth, Miss. 

Jabberwock—J. T. Kendall, Memphis, Tenn. 

Custocatian—-W. H. Nixon, Paden, Miss. 

Arcanoper—P., T. Langan, Cairo, Il. 

turdon—J. BE. McNally, Corinth, Miss. 

After the concatenation the lumbermen proceeded in a 
body to the Gem Theater, where Douglas Malloch deliv- 
ered a lecture to the people of Corinth, the entire receipts 
being turned over to the Corinth chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 

Corinth entertained on this occasion a distinguished 
company of lumbermen. Among those who came to spend 
the day were E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary 
and treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo; 
W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., president of the Southern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. T. Kendall, of 
Memphis, Tenn., of the American Hardwood Manuface- 
turers’ Association; P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., former 
president of the Illinois Lumber &. Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association; Robert J. Brown, of Slidell, La., 
Government inspector; E. H. Greer, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
B. L. Van Cleave, of St. Louis, Mo., and others. 

The visitors were unanimous in their praise of Vice- 
gerent M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, for the success of the 
event, and of others who aided, including especially H. C. 
Bell, of Corinth, who acted ably as Scrivenoter, and W. 
Thomas Young, of Corinth, who presided at the public 
meeting with which the day closed. 

On Tuesday many of the visitors from a distance were 
taken on an automobile tour to the battlefield of Shiloh. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CARGO STEAMERS 


New Orweans, La., April 29.—It is announced that 
the Foundation Co., of New York, will establish a ship 
yard here for the construction of five steel cargo steamers 
of non-sinkable type and of 4200 tons capacity. It is 
understood that they are to be constructed for the French 
government. The yard, according to local announcements, 
will be established on the proposed industrial canal, at 
an initial cost of about $1,250,000. 

Negotiations with the Decatur Bridge Co., of Tllinois, 
which contemplates the establishment of a plant for the 
building of fabricated ships on the canal, are said by 
Dock Board officials to be still pending, tho it was reported 
last week that a hitch had occurred over the terms under 
which the site was to be leased. 

According to today’s reports, George M. Wells, chief 
engineer of the Goethals Engineering Co., has secured for 
the Dock Board three of the four big dredges that will 
be needed for the dredging of the canal. 











Less doant wurry about yisterday when 
t'day is heer an’ t'morrow is comin’ s’ 
fast. 

—Musings of the Old Axman 











PROTESTS EXCLUSIVE USE OF WIREBOUND BOX 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1—The National Emergency 
Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry has arranged for a 
hearing on Tuesday of next week, when vigorous pro- 
tests will be made to the Food Purchase Board against 
its ruling that only wirebound boxes shall be used for 
the packing of canned goods for shipment overseas. The 
wirebound box men will be present. 


As the situation stands tonight, canned goods for Gen- 
eral Pershing or our Allies on the other side of the Atlantic 
must be packed in wirebound boxes. Many canners have 
ordered thousands of the nailed boxes that they have 
been in the habit of using for years. Because of the 
large number of boxes required for shipments of canned 
goods this matter is regarded as of vital importance to 
the box manufacturers of the country. While nobody 
claims that the wirebound box is not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, the feeling of men who manufacture other boxes is 
that they have been discriminated against unjustly and 
that the decision to use only wirebound boxes will cause 
delay. On the other hand, a sheaf of telegrams is on file 
here from manufacturers of wirebound boxes that indi- 
cate that there will be no shortage in the supply no matter 
what the Government’s demands may be. 


The Food Administration has issued specifications for 
standard wooden packing boxes and the specifications for 
No, 4—one require that the depth of the box shall be 
the exact depth of its contents. It so happens that this 
shuts out other boxes, since an allowance of a fraction of 
an inch is permitted on the depth of the nailed boxes. 
The Food Administration, however, issued specifications 
for at least two other standard packing boxes for canned 
goods, but it happens that the quartermasters corps, and 
more recently the food purchase boards, have put the ban 
on all boxes except the wirebound box. It is understood 
that this decision is based solely on the ground that the 
wirebound boxes will take up less cargo space. Cargo 
space is about the scarcest thing Uncle Sam has. Actual 
measurements indicate that at least one nailed box takes 
up slightly less space than the wirebound box. The 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, how- 
ever, is credited with having determined that the wire- 
bound box takes up least space, and on this finding the 
decision to use that type of box exclusively is said to have 
been based. 





A curious situation was disclosed when the matter was 
investigated. It is this: G. C. Babcock, formerly presi- 
dent of the Wirebound Box Corporation, for some time 
was connected with the Food Administration; later he was 
commissioned a captain in the quartermasters corps, and 
now he is serving as secretary of the food purchase board, 
It is possible that there is not the remotest connection 
between this succession of employments and the high 
favor in which the wirebound box is held among the 
powers that be. Certainly it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Babcock should be identified officially as he is at a time 
when the Government’s decision is under fire. 

Curiously enough, the Bureau of Standards has no facil- 
ities for testing boxes and no machinery with which to 
put boxes ‘‘over the jumps.’’ The Forests Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on the other hand, has been 
testing boxes for years and has complete equipment for 
this purpose. But the Madison laboratory was not even 
consulted before the decision was made to sidetrack every- 
thing but the wirebound box. 


Lumbermen of this city have been advised of the situa- 
tion. Today Jack KE. Brantley, of Chicago, who first 
heard of the matter when he attempted to place an 
order for canned goods boxes, wired J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, calling his attention to it and 
suggesting that he advise lumbermen of the situation. 
Mr. Brantley also took up the matter with R. H. Down- 
man, director of lumber, who is in town again tem- 
porarily, in a formal letter, with a view to having it laid 
before Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

Lumbermen as well as box manufacturers are directly 
interested in this matter. The fact that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is testing all boxes for the ordnance de- 
partment of the Army and making suggestions regarding 
changes for their improvement is accepted as convincing 
proof that this important branch of the war machine 
recognizes the value of the laboratory’s work. 

Tuesday’s hearing promises to be interesting and full 
of ‘‘pep.’? The Food Purchase Board is composed of 
Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts of the Navy; Col. W. R. Grove, 
chief of the subsistence division of the quartermasters 
corps; Frank J. Seott, Federal Trade Commission, and 
F, 8. Snyder, food administrator, with Mr. Babcock as 
secretary and Paymaster Stanley of the Navy sitting with 
Paymaster General McGowan and . Lieutenant Colonel 
McIntosh with Colonel Grove. 





NECESSITATES CHANGE IN WOODEN SHIP TIMBERS 


New OrueEans, La., April 30.—Word reached here from 
Washington today that final adoption of the timber 
schedule for the Daugherty type wooden ship has been 
delayed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation ’s naval archi- 
tects’ decision to move the engines and other machinery 
about fifty fect further aft in the hull than was provided 
in the original design. This requires certain alterations 
in the timber specifications. It is understood that the 
architects are determined to perfect the plans before 
letting contracts for the new ship and placing orders for 
timber schedules, in order to obviate delays and com- 
plaint from changes in the specifications such as pro- 
voked both delay and complaint in the case of the Ferris 
ships. The understanding here is that contracts for 
seventy-five of these vessels will be placed with Gulf coast 
yards. It is planned also to use in the new ships as 
much as possible of the material ordered for the Ferris 
ships, which the ship yards may have on hand after com- 
ee their present contracts, the indications being that 
a good deal of this material may be carried over. 
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The Community Builder has on numerous occasions sought to show that 
the habit of working together in a community added greatly to the sum 
total of happiness of the people of the community. This thought is force- 
fully expressed in an editorial in the Portland Oregonian under the title 
“The Community Spirit:’ “One of the things we are beginning to learn 
again is that there is joy in ‘doing things together,’ which is missed by those 
who have formed the habit of turning over the so-called less important 
tasks to subordinates. . . . Man is by instinct a gregarious animal. He 
who has attained the highest eminence is not necessarily the happiest. 
Many a successful man, as he approaches the shady slope of life, has longed 
for a return to the days when he and his fellow workers ate together out 
of dinner pails that all looked alike. He was happier then because he was 
not so lonesome.” 

Continuing, the editor says: “Just now there are a myriad of tasks 
that people can “do together.’ Whether it is rolling bandages or preparing 
farewell dinners for departing soldiers, or serving on committees for the 
sale of thrift stamps or the promotion of war gardens, it is a fine thing for 
the clerk and the boss, and the superintendent and the workman, and the 
mistress and the maid to put their hands on the same implements and 
strive far the same results. . . . The democratizing of our national task 
does not end with getting the Cornelius Vanderbilts and the plain John 
Joneses into the same tent and the same trench. It is permeating every 
city and town and school district and voting precinct of the land.” 

The rural communities perhaps afford greater opportunities for this 
elimination of caste, and there is no more striking difference between the 
city and the country community than is shown by the presence in the one 
and the absence in the other of lines of social cleavage. Undoubtedly the 
public school is the most potent factor in eliminating such lines, but other 
conditions peculiar to the country contribute greatly to the same result. 

One effect produced by the war work carried on by the women of the 
various communities has been that of raising in public esteem the ability to 
perform the simpler tasks of sewing and knitting. When life is reduced to 
its simplest terms, when conditions demand the kind of service that is being 
performed by women in thousands of communities, some of the more ele- 
gant accomplishments fade into insignificance, and women of means who 
have not knitted since childhood are happy in recovering that art and prac- 
ticing it alongside their sisters who all their lives have known the necessity 
of clothing their households by the labor of their nimble fingers. 

If American democracy was in danger owing to the increase of a leisure 
class, one may well believe that this throwing together of the wives and 
mothers in various war works and the enlisting of their husbands and sons 
together in tents and trenches bid fair to remove that danger and set true 
democracy ages ahead. It is one of the misfortunes of life when it runs 
along in its accustomed channels that “one-half knoweth not how the other 
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half liveth,” and it is this ignorance of each other that.really causes the 
separation between the various strata of society. So far as the actual dif- 
ferences in ability, education and true culture are concerned, they are not 
sufficient to cause any such separation. This fact is demonstrated by the 
further fact that men'and women of the various strata quickly find common 
grounds and sympathies that enable them to work together and find pleas- 
ure in doing so. ' 

The necessity for thrift in the use of cereals and meats, since it is en- 
forced upon those able to buy exactly the same as upon those who are'not, 
tends to eliminate the lines drawn between rich and poor ; and the person 
of wealth who is required by legal enactment to refrain from the use of 
wheat is likely thus to be taught to sympathize with the person of limited 
means who, it may be, always has been obliged to use a cheaper cereal. 
And much of the pleasure of “doing things together” comes from this uni- 
versal and voluntary denial that all are practicing—rich as well as poor. 
Likewise in the trenches, where of all places in the world manhood makes 
the strongest appeal to manhood, the soldier boys find the warmest sym- 
pathy in a common cause, the greatest for which any nation ever engaged 
in war. 

If this great war was entered into to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy” we are in a fair way to begin by making the United States safe for 
democracy, if, indeed, democracy has been at any time endangered in this 
country. 

The necessity for this community codperation is sure to continue during 
the war at least, and if it continued no longer its effects would be felt for 
years after peace is declared. But it has happened before in the history of 
mankind that habits formed in times of stress have persisted after the 
stress had been removed. The pleasure that comes from “doing things 
together” always has operated as an inducement to this kind of codperation 
and it will always so operate. 

If barn raisings, husking bees and similar gatherings that brought rural 
men and women together in sympathetic codperation no longer exert their 
influence in that direction and no other influence has taken their place, so 
that such gatherings no longer are held, the people of the community are 
denied so much pleasure and their lives lack the enriching influence of 
contact with their fellows. 

As so often has been said, this liking of man for society is psychic, and to 
disregard that fact is to deprive mankind of an influence positively essential 
to the highest development of the race. Leaders and other workers in 
behalf of the public welfare will not ignore the many advantages to be 
gained thru codperation for the community and the individuals that com- 
pose it. They will constantly urge codperative activities that shall demon- 
strate in an effective manner the pleasure that comés from “doing things 
together.” 








s"AZELLA, a small settlement near Oswego, Ore., has 
an improvement club and a sewing circle that are doing 
their full duty in Red Cross and other war work. Lately 
the improvement club donated $40 to the sewing society 
for the purchase of yarn for knitting, and the sewing so- 
ciety during the last year has turned over many articles 
to the Red Cross branch at Oregon City. The club has 


twenty members. 
* * * 


been afraid that their disloyalty to that country might 
in some way operate to their disadvantage more than 
would disloyalty to the country of their adoption. The 
average German seems utterly ineapable of believing 
that the German army or the German nation can be de- 
feated. Most of them have no conception of the wealth 
and power of the United States; in fact, many Americans 
lack an adequate knowledge of their own country’s power. 


At A Foop drive meeting held in the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
Commercial Club rooms recently steps were taken to pro- 
mote the fullest cobperation among farmers of all classes, 
farm experts, business men, women, school children and 
workers in all walks of life in the production of food 
during 1918. A city and a country committee were ap- 
pointed and resolutions were adopted recommending: 
The improved culture of present tillable lands; the pro- 





THe Girts’ National Honor Guard, of Marshfield, 


duction of cattle feeds and their preservation in silos; 





Ore., has presented to that city a service flag containing 
three gold stars and 168 blue stars, in honor of those 
of that community who gave their lives to their country 
and those who are still in the service. An impressive 
ceremony was performed when the flag was presented, 
the Home Guard company, the United States marines 
from the radio station and the Girls’ National Honor 
Guard being present, the last occupying a position of 


* * * 


UNDOUBTEDLY the better organization of the forces 
for the third Liberty Loan drive will make possible some- 
thing like a census of the people of every community that 
shall separate the loyal from the disloyal. Something 
of this kind is positively needed in every community to 
bring the war home to every man, woman and child 
Why, we knew of a farmer who brought his boy clear 
across the country to register him as a farmer, tho he is 
taking an engineering course in a western university. 
We knew another young fellow to quit his job in a store 
and go to work on a farm by the month because he 
thought he would be more secure from the draft. We 
knew of a German who transferred all his farm land to 
his son-in-law with the hope that in that way the latter 
would be exempt. Everybody knows that the son-in-law 
had nothing and that the German is not of a sort that 
would give him anything; the object of the transfer i. 
perfectly transparent. 


Ir 1s to be hoped that the example of that Illinois 
town in disposing of a pro-German will not be generally 
followed. But at the same time there are in many com- 
munities persons of foreign birth and foreign sympathies 


warrants the belief that many Germans in America have 
been in sympathy with their fatherland because they 
were so impressed with the belief in its invincibility that War. 
they wanted to be safe when Germany conquered the 
United States. Moreover, it is believable that many of 


country in its danger. 
them who know something of Germany’s spy system have 





“GOING OVER THE TOP” 


American soldiers ‘‘somewhere in France” are 
going over the top at the risk of their lives in order 
that we at home may be secure in the enjoyment 
of our liberties. All that we are asked to do is to ia Sia 
produce and provide for them and our Allies the 
supplies they need in order to maintain their 
honor. efficiency. We are paid almost unheard of prices 
for all that we produce, so that we are really paid 
well for performing a patriotic service that we 
should be willing to perform gratis. The only real 
hardships thus far imposed by the war have been 
imposed upon the boys in the service; and only the 
crassest selfishness will consider any of the demands 
made upon the home population as hardships. 

In fact, we sometimes feel impelled to criticize 
those who persist in terming the purchase of Liberty 
bonds and thrift stamps a form of patriotism; for 
as a matter of fact it is only good business. To 
save and buy thrift stamps is to lay the foundations 
of prosperity and independence, and to buy Liberty 
bonds is to make the safest of investments. Like- * * «# 
wise, to cultivate a vegetable garden is to promote 
the health by means of outdoor work and provide 
fresher vegetables to the family for food; at the 
same time utilizing a hitherto undeveloped resource 
—the back yard—and reducing the cost of living. 

Indications are that 1918 will see an even greater 
production of food in back yards and on vacant lots 
than in 1917; it is to be sincerely hoped that every- 
* * & body who has such a space available and is able to 
cultivate it himself will do so, and that If he Js not 
able to cultivate it he will turn it over gratis to 
somebody who will cultivate it. In some communl- 
ties owners of vacant lots have been so contemptible 
as to seek profit from their use for garden purposes. 
that only harsh treatment will silence. Close observation They, like other slackers and profiteers, deserve 
only the contempt of their loyal fellows; and their 
lack of loyalty Is sure to mark them the same as 
the ‘“‘copperheads’”’ were marked during our Civil 
Such men are to this day pointed out as 
cowards and traitors who sought profit from their 


the encouragement of home gardening and preservation 
by canning and drying; the raising of small flocks of 
poultry and of rabbits, of a good acreage of potatoes and 
string beans for extensive commercial canning. Some of 
these subjects, especially that of poultry raising, re- 
ceived attention at the hands of experts. 


Tue Onto State Fire Marshal in an ‘‘ Appeal to 
Mayors’’ says: ‘‘I request the mayors of our cities, 
towns and villages to AT ONCE issue a proclamation 
calling for a clean-up, paint-up and spade-up campaign, 
the first two weeks in April, and appeal to the civie bod- 
ies, boards of trade, Chambers of Commerce, committees 
on fire prevention, women’s clubs, housewives, boy and 
girl scout organizations, superintendents, principals ana 
teachers of schools, the parochial schools and their heads, 
the fire chiefs and their men, and every other loyal 
American, to heartily codperate with their civic author- 
ities in making Ohio fire and disease proof.’’ It is not 
too late for parts of this program to be carried out in 
other communities. 


IN THESE times loyal citizens of the United States 
ought to ponder carefully the subjects of immigration, 
citizenship and naturalization as never before. Many of 
the nation’s most difficult problems have been created 
by our lax or at least liberal policy toward immigrants. 
If in every case it were political oppression that drove a 
foreigner to America and if on his arrival he gave more 
thought to America’s political and educational oppor- 
tunities and less to her commercial opportunities, he 
would likely have a greater appreciation at this time of 
the liberties he enjoys here. Few Germans do and many 
Americans do not realize that the liberties they enjoy 
are made possible by our form of government; they have 
been so intent upon other things and their liberties have 
been so broad that they have lost the connection between 
government and liberty. This is more true of Americans 
than of foreigners, for most of the latter never knew 
the connection between law and liberty as it exists in 
America, 
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New Country—The Old and the New in Oklahoma 


Patriotism and Progress Rule in 
Speculation in a 


The Realm is visiting Oklahoma City on the way to 
the Texas lumber convention, at Dallas. Before this 
stuffs gets into print the Texas convention will have be- 
come a matter of history. This is my first visit to the 
Texas get-together and naturally I’m looking forward 
to it with a good deal of expectancy, for the boys all 
say it’s a great event. I’ve been asking the lumbermen 
here in Oklahoma City if they expect to attend, and 
as nearly as I can recall now every one I’ve asked said 
he had planned to do so but would not be able to make it 
on account of the big drive planned for the third Liberty 
Loan. This Liberty Loan drive appears to be the biggest 
sporting event of recent history. The committee has or- 
ganized to the last button on the last gaiter and expects 
to finish its work within a few days, and perhaps within a 
few hours, of the time the start is made. Already re- 
ports are coming in from outlying towns that their quotas 
are oversubscribed ahead of time. 

Last week I mentioned the fact that Christie Mathew- 
son, Hugh Jennings, Ty Cobb and ‘‘ Wild Bill’? Donovan 
were going to preside at the War Savings Bank located 
in the middle of Main Street. Well, Tyrus was not 
among those present, but the other three worked for an 
hour and sold the neat little sum of $3,000 worth of 
stamps. The total sales for the day are said to have 
exceeded $15,000. The War Savings Bank idea has been 
copied in a number of Oklahoma towns and probably 
will be eopied generally thruout the country. It’s a 
splendid thing. It brings home to the people the duty of 
investing in the little stickers; and keeping the bank run- 
ning makes it a highly conspicuous thing in the minis 
of the local public leaders, with the result that they keep 
plugging for it days and nights and Sundays. 

The People as Bond Buyers 

Among the Oklahoma City lumbermen who are giving 
up the Texas convention for the sake of working for 
Uncle Sam is J. E. Marrs, vice president and general 
manager of the Minnetonka Lumber Co, Mr. Marrs is 
one of the well known lumbermen not only of this city 
but of the entire Southwest. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that he would be drafted for the Loan drive. 

‘This county has a pretty big assignment,’’ Mr. 
Marrs said as I was sitting in his office in the Terminal 
Building. ‘‘Of course, most of the wealth of the county 
is in the city, tho the farmers of the county will do their 
share. There’ll be big subscriptions, but there’ll be a 
lot of small ones, and the banks are standing ready to 
help with very liberal terms on loans. They allow people 
to buy the bonds for 10 percent down and 10 percent a 
month, so the bonds are paid for in nine months. This 
company has bought bonds for its employees and has al- 
lowed them to make payment by the month. Other com- 
panies are doing the same. We intend to work hard on 
placing this loan, but we don’t expect any special trou- 
ble in doing it. In the first place, it isn’t as large us 
most people thought it would be, and then everybody is 
wakened up to the need for buying bonds.’’ 

One of the remarkable developments of the last year is 
the transformation of Americans into a nation of bond 
buyers. Before this war the ordinary fellow never 
thought of buying a Government bond. They were held 
by wealthy people, by banks and the like, and were not 
considered for a minute by a man in moderate circum- 
stances when he wanted to invest his savings. When we 
consider the stubbornness of habit especially in financial 
affairs that most of us labor under this change that has 
created millions of Government bond holders is as great 
a change as any that the war has forced upon us. The 
publicity both national and local, the careful organization 
and the thoro work of the loan committees have done a 
vast deal of good to us as a country and as individuals. 
The change has made us realize the war as few things 
except the draft could. It has introduced some people to 
that novel sensation of saving something. And it has lined 
us up with a necessary national policy of producing more 
than we use. There has been a lot of talk about thrift 
from a national standpoint. The Realm has stuck its 
oar.into this subject. We’ve talked it from supposedly 
scientific and economic viewpoints, but when it comes 
down to the point of putting it into practice the science 
doesn’t help us as individuals so very much. We may 
have a good idea of what lines of manufacture and com- 
merce ought to be encouraged, but perhaps we don’t 
want any of those things. We’re limited by our wants. 
So most of us cramp ourselves a little and buy a bond. 
Then we have to be more economical and we begin doing 
without those things we can spare most easily. That’s 
about the way the thrift campaign has worked itself out. 
We find that we can save because we have to. 

War’s Influence on Building 

Mr. Marrs’ company owns twenty-seven yards, scat- 
tered about the Southwest, so I wished to know how 
trade was opening up. 

‘Business is good,’’ he said in answer to my question. 

‘There is a big movement of lumber all over the State, 
and there certainly is a good volume of house building 
here in Oklahoma City. Some little time ago I wrote an 
article for a publication here in the city in which I said 
we had entered this season in a state of uncertainty. 
Nobody knew exactly how people were feeling. The need 
for homes might make good business, and the thrift 
campaign and the war conditions might make people 
hold back on new investment. We didn’t know how to 
prepare. The rising cost of living is pinching nearly 
every person more or less, and this was a feature we 








thought would hold back expenditure. But as a matter 
of fact as soon as the season opened up building started 
with a rush. Demand is enormous. 

‘¢This all goes to show how things equalize each other. 
There has been a big Government demand for money, 
and the people from whom the Government must get it 
are the people who are making money. The cost of living 
is higher, and this is another reason why we must make 
more money. So we have to do more business, And the 
war which is making this demand is causing a certain 
increase of trade. We know now that if people have the 
money and want to spend it for some useful article 
they are going to do it. They’ll have plenty of courage. 

Where Prosperity Rules 

‘“*There 1s a good deal of money in Oklahoma City. 
The banks have $50,000,000 on deposit. The Tulsa banks 
have $60,000,000. Tulsa, I think, is the most remarkable 
city in the country. It’s only about ten years old and 
has about 90,000 population. They claim 114 million- 
aires. I never saw so many high powered and costly 
motor cars as they have up there. The buildings are 
as large and as numerous as the buildings in this city. 
I’m not sure but that they have more skyscrapers than 
we have. Houses are being built by the hundreds all the 
time, and still they can’t seem to catch up with the popu- 
lation. I don’t know where the people come from or 
what they do. I know one man who is paying $60 a 
month rent for a four-roomed house. It’s almost the 
same here. One man of my acquaintance came here to 
work and simply couldn’t get a house. He had to settle 
in a town eight miles from here. 

‘*T believe Oklahoma will be the second or third State 
in the Union this year in the amount of income tax paid. 
We were about sixth last year. We have wonderful re- 
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sources. Agriculture is settling down to a big and steady 
production. Besides that we have oil, gas, zine, lead, 
asphalt and coal. All of these things are in demand. 
Oklahoma hasn’t a single leading product that is a drug 
on the market. Probably the largest demand for lumper 
is in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. But it is in demand all 
over the State. 
Profit and Cost Accounting 

‘*But while there’s a large sale here in Oklahoma City 
the situation in regard to price is not satisfactory. I 
should say we are getting 10 percent, gross, less than we 
should. It’s an old story. One or two in a town don’t 
have a knowledge of the cost of doing business; or may- 
be they prefer to jiggle the market in the hope of there 
being a realignment when it straightens up. In any 
event, we are not getting reasonable prices for our stock 
in this city. 

‘*Tt’s a funny thing about this matter of the cost of 
doing business. Men who have handled lumber for years 
don’t know how much it costs them. They go along with 
some records, but at the end of the year they try to find 
out if they’re ahead or behind, and then let it go at that. 
This 17 percent fixed by the Government seems to them 
to be too high. I know lumbermen who say they can make 
money if they get 15 percent gross. Of course this 17 
percent cost is not a fixed thing, and where a yard han- 
dles a big volume and does it efficiently the overhead is 
not so much. But in a yard with an annual sale volume 
of $30,000 or less the cost of doing business can’t be 
kept down to 17 percent—not unless the manager leaves 
things out of the account that ought to be put in. But 
these men who guess at costs would rather do it than to 
trust to cold figures. They have no faith in such statistics. 
That’s why the local market in so large a number of towns 
is all shot to pieces. A few men don’t know costs, will 
not let themselves be shown and continue to cut prices. 
It’s discouraging, but we have to make the best of it.’? 


Finding the Cost of Doing Business 


This seems a good place to introduce a cost sheet given 
me by Secretary J. 0, Dionne, of the Texas association. 


It was prepared at the conference of association secre- 
taries held in Chicago some time ago. The Realm has 
already printed at least one such cost-finding system, and 
the news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have 
carried accounts of the conference of the secretaries and 
the conclusions it arrived at; but this subject is so im- 
portant it will bear much repetition. The sheet carries 
fifteen items that are to be carried out both in total 
cost of each item and in cost based on percent of sales. 
Here is the list: 


1. Hauling—both Unloading and Delivery. 
2. Salaries. 

3. Taxes and Licenses. 

4, Insurance, 

5. Rent. 

6. Depreciation. 

7. Repairs and Replacements. 

8. Advertising and Postage. 

9. Attorneys’ Fees and Collection Expense. 
0. Bad Debts. 

1. Degradation and Shrinkage. 

2. Miscellaneous and Incidental. 

3. General Office. 

4. Discounts, Refunds and Commission. 

5. Interest on Total Investment 6 percent. 


To this is added the following rule: ‘‘ Divide total ex- 
pense by total net sales and result will be percent of cost 
to do business on sales. To get percent on sales each 
item divide it by sales, running it out to three decimals.’’ 
On the back of the sheet is an extended explanation of 
the report. It is as follows: 


1. Cartage (horses or trucks). Include unloading of cars, 
wages of teamsters, truck drivers, horseshoeing, wagon re- 
pairs, feed bills, gasoline, oil, auto supplies and repairs, and 
all other expenses pertaining to the unloading and delivery 
of lumber, building material and other merchandise. : 

2. Salaries. Include a salary you would have to pay an- 
other to run your business, and charge it up each month. 
Also salaries of officers, managers, salesmen, foremen, clerks, 
office boys, janitors, stenographers, bookkeepers and general 
help in office and yard (except such as may be included with 
Item 1 or 13) 

3. Taxes and Licenses. Include all real property, personal 
property, income and excess profit, capital stock taxes, rey- 
enue stamps, and all other taxes, licenses ete. 

4. Insurance. Include fire and tornado insurance on 
structures, stocks, automobiles, horses, wagons, workmen’s 
compensation, fidelity, indemnity, life of officers, and all other 
insurance, tase cost figures on 100 percent insurance at 
board rate, regardless of the fact that your actual policies 
may cover a lesser percent and that you are therefore carry- 
ing a portion of the risk yourself. 

5. Rent. The actual rent paid is to be used if same is 
equitable ; if the rental is nominal insert the reasonable rental 
which the property should pay; if under lease then include 
whatever taxes, improvements or other assessments the lease 
requires you to pay. If your yard is owned in fee simple then 
use an amount which the site would bring if rented to others 
for a similar purpose ; 10 percent of the fair valuation is con- 
sidered equitable, 

6. Depreciation, Include total consisting of: 

a—Five percent per annum on original or full cost or 

valuation of switching tracks, sheds, stables, garages, 
offices and other buildings; also office furniture and 
fixtures——all while situated on land owned in fee 
simple. If leased land include also a reasonable 
amount for dismantling, which may be computed by 
dividing the original cost of all improvements placed 
on such leased land by the number of years the lease 
is to run. 

b-——Thirty-three percent on trucks and automobiles. 

c—Twenty percent per annum on original cost of horses, 

wagons and all other equipment of every kind and 
character used in the business, 

d—Land. Many locations are such that land has little 

or no value for other than lumber yard purposes. 
Depreciation should be calculated based on the prob 
able number of years the yard can be continued 
profitably. 

7. Repairs and Replacements. Include all repairs, replace- 
ments and maintenance charges on buildings, switch tracks. 
driveways, fences, office fixtures ete. Include painting and 
everything not already included with item number 1. 

8. Advertising and Postage. Include all payments for ad- 
vertising, signs and signboards, newspapers, programs ete.. 
circulars, novelties, postage, addressing and distribution of 
advertising. Payments for displays exhibited ete. Include 
donations that are necessary for advertising purposes. (Other 
donations are not properly chargeable to expense.) 

9. Attorneys’ Fees and Collection Expense. Include all 
expenditures for credit and rating service, exchange, allow- 
ances and adjustments, cash shortages, bad accounts and col- 
lection costs. (Do not, however, include any item already 
shown with No. 2, No. 10 or No, 14.) 

10. Bad Debts. This is usually estimated at from one- 
half of 1 percent to 1 percent on total net sales. 

11. Degradation and Shrinkage. Include damage, shrink- 
age and loss in transit or in stock; also goods stolen or not 
charged. 

12. Miscellaneous and Incidental. Include fuel, light, 
water, power, telegrams, telephone, office supplies, stationery, 
printing, association dues, trade papers, commercial club and 
society dues, heat, and other incidental and miscellaneous ex- 
pense not specifically covered in some other item herein men 
tioned. 

13. General Office. This is for line yards. 

14. Discounts, Refunds, Commission. Include such of 
these items as are not already shown in Item No. 9. 

15. Interest on Total Investment. Figure this at 6 per 
cent on your total amount of yard property, structures, equip- 
ment, stock and outstandings. (Deduct, however, interest re- 
ceived on your accounts and bills receivable.) Also see No. 5 

ADDITIONAL EXPLANATION 

A. Base figures on total NET sales, not gross sales; that 
is, from your total sales deduct for material returned items 
charged but not delivered ete. 

B. This cost sheet is intended for lumber, building mate 
rial and other items exclusive of fuel or grain. (Govern- 
mental regulations will undoubtedly require entirely separate 
cost figures for fuel.) 

C. It will be important for you to show your average gross 
profit on your total annual ‘sales of “Estimates” (carload 
quantity sales) based on selling price. It will also be im- 

portant for you to show the relative total amount of yeur 
annual low profit items sales to your total net sales; the 
reason of which will be clear from the example shown in Item 
“ ” 
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D. Assuming that in order to show a fair and reasonable 
net profit for your investment and activities you must hav! 
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an average gross profit on your total net sales of 25 percent, 
it will be necessary then to have a sufficiently greater gross 
profit on certain branches of your sales to offset the lesser 
gross profit on other branches; as for instance, 25 percent of 
your business is estimated carload or wholesale trade at 15 
percent gross profit; 25 percent of your business is for brick, 
plaster, wire fence at 15 percent gross profit. The above 50 
percent of your total business being conducted at 15 percent 
gross profit will necessitate the remaining 50 percent, con- 
sisting of wagon trade in lumber, millwork etc., to have ap- 
plied 35 percent gross profit. 


Information of Exceptional Value 


This finishes the cost sheet; and the Realm submits 
that it is worth careful consideration. It is intended 
primarily, of course, to prepare the retail trade to give 
the Government uniform and complete cost figures in the 
event that Uncle Sam desires to set a selling price on 
lumber to the general public. Some lumbermen think 
this price fixing is imminent; others do not. It may 
never come, and it may have come before this stuff is 
in type. 

But it has a decided personal value. That is, it would 
have a personal value to the fellow who needs it if he 
could be induced to make use of it. But in this case, I 
suspect, as in the case of the preacher’s urging people to 
come to church, those who need it are not present to listen 
to the message. You’ve heard old fellows. brag that 
they’ve chewed tobacco for forty years and have never 
been to a dentist. They think their molars are in grand 
shape. If a dentist could look them over carefully he’d 
usually find half the bragger’s teeth gone and the other 
half looking like kultured Belgium. But in that case the 
patient would lay the blame all on the dentist and say 
he never had the slightest trouble until that (censored) 
forceps artist got to jabbing around with his tools. I 
have heard retail lumbermen poke ridicule at cost finding 
and say if they followed the system outlined they would 
find that they’d been losing money regularly for twenty 
years. So they have. They’re still in business, to be sure, 
but they ’ve been largely working for nothing. And they 
explain much, if not all, of the disorganization of retail 
lumber prices. 


The Excess Profits Tax in Oklahoma 


The T. H. Rogers Lumber Co. has no yard in Oklahoma 
City, but it maintains general offices there. So I went 
around to see W. B. Kennedy. I found him in the act of 
turning down a salesman in a courteous but final manner. 
The ability to say no without blustering or without giving 
the impression commonly credited to the sweet girl grad- 
uate of really meaning yes all the time is one that pur- 
chasing agents ought to cultivate with much earnestness. 
It is more to be desired than the reputation for being a 
good fella. For it will win the respect and confidence 
of the hoard peddlers, and this is an asset of no mean 
value in the lumber world. Lumber salesmen are more 
than order takers. They are sales engineers, and they are 
in a position to do real favors to customers who deserve 
them. 

‘*Trade is all right thru the State,’? Mr. Kennedy 
said. ‘‘Sales in certain towns like Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City are so very good they make the rest of the State 
seem a bit pale. But there is nothing to complain about. 
The Southwest is all right. 

‘There is one thing that puts us in a rather embar- 
rassing position, and that is the operation of the excess 
profits tax. The pre-war period, which is supposed by 
the law to have been a normal period and which is used 
as a basis for calculating the tax, was not normal with 
the business men of Oklahoma. In fact, it was very dull 
for a considerable part of the 3-year period designated 
by the law. Since our entry into war business has re- 
vived so that companies which were making very little 
before have come up to normal profits again. But this 
increase of earnings has put them into the ranks of the 
payers of the excess profits tax. Of course, Congress had 
to meet a perplexing situation when it tried to frame this 
law, and perhaps the framers did the best they could. 
But it seems that the law was clumsily framed, for I’ve 
known of a number of instances in which it laid very 
unequal burdens upon business men even in the same lines 
of trade. This was not intended by the framers of the 
law, but it is a serious situation. Some of the lumber- 
men down here are inelined to let it go without making 
any attempt to have an adjustment made. I don’t think 
that is wise. We have computed our earnings over a 10- 
year period and have submitted these figures to the 
Treasury Department, and I think we’ll get a rebate. 
If it were only for one or two years that we’d have to 
pay this tax it might not be worth the big amount of la- 
bor involved in ‘going over all these old accounts. But 
nobody knows how long this law is going to be in opera- 
tion, and if it stays in force for ten years or even five 
years it is going, to compel us to pay, much more than 
our share of taxes if we do not get an adjustment now. 

‘*It isn’t any joke to understand the workings of this 
law. I don’t claim to be anything of a lawyer, so I was 
a little scared at the prospect of fixing up our tax re- 
turns. A young lumberman here in the city said he 
had studied the law quite a bit and had its working down 
pretty pat. So I asked him to come over and help me 
out a little.” When I asked him he said, ‘Do you know, 
the more I look into this law the less certain I am that I 
know what it’s all about?’ Well, he came over and we 
worked with the thing. And since then he’s asked us to 
g0 over and help him untangle his own returns. 


Adventures of Former Days and Now 


‘*We have lots of prosperity down here in the South- 
west, and along with legitimate expansion of business 
there is still a little of the speculation in futures that 
marks the development of every new country. There 
isn’t very much any more, but there is enough to make us 
wonder what is the matter with our laws. It used to be 
Speculation in town lots when the tide of immigration 
flowed out beyond the Missouri River after the Civil 

ar. There has been some speculation in lots in the 
Southwest, but the favorite speculative investment hag 
heen oil stocks. Big fortunes have been made in oil, and 
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COST SHEET RECOMMENDED BY ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES 


everybody knows it. There are and have been multitudes 
of good oil stocks. But the itch to get rich quick has 
made people ready to invest without investigating. 

‘‘This country has more laws than it knows what to 
do with. And still there don’t seem to be any laws 
that prevent this kind of thing. It’s not only the fact 
that people are crazy to get rich that makes these stocks 
go. These investments are misrepresented. * It’s been a 
great skin game. The professional poker sharps and 
the road agents of the old days were pikers when com- 
pared with these promoters. 
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When You and Your 
Wife Are Fifty 


will you still be paying some landlord 
hard earned dollars for rent—or will you 
have a home of your own already paid 
for and be secure in the knowledge that 
whatever happens, you “have a roof over 
your heads” in your old age? 


It takes a little over ten years to pay 
out on a home—and you can’t start 
younger, 
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A RETAILER’S APPEAL TO THE THRIFTY , 








‘¢Tt’s almost incredible, but some people seem to think 
we still have the road agents and gunfighters of a couple 
of generations ago. Not long ago a Boston lawyer, a 
man with a large and profitable practice, had to come 
down here on business. I think it took him quite a while 
to make up his mind to take the risk. I took him out one 
day in the car and showed him the city and some of 
the surrounding country. He could hardly believe he 
was in Oklahoma, it was so different from his precon- 
ception. He was utterly astonished to see the signs of 
wealth and progress and to find an absence of personal 
danger. He told me he wished some way could be de- 
vised to get his wife to make a trip thru the Southwest, 
but he added that nothing short of blindfolding and 
bringing by force would ever get her there. No amount 
of persuasion or testimony could convince her that such 
a trip would be safe.’’ 

Some one was telling me about one of the Indians down 
here—a regular Indian and all that. He came to town 
one day and received two checks. One was for $30, the 
pension from the Government to his wife given under 
some law I don’t know anything about. The other check 
was for $66,000 and represented the royalties from his oil 
lands for a short period of time. No doubt getting hold 
of all that $30 belonging to his wife rather went to his 
head, for he went around and bought a new Ford. You 
never can tell what these savages will do when they get 
the chance, but you can nearly always hit it by guessing 
that they’ll take to deadly weapons. Why, the Govern- 
ment won’t let even the soldiers keep Fords around the 
camps. The Boston lady is well advised in keeping away 
from Oklahoma. She might meet a large buck Indian 
anywhere down here and find that he is a millionaire 
and a graduate of Harvard and a chum of Viscount 
Donchaknow with whom he has toured the world. A 
person can’t be too careful about avoiding such expe- 
riences. 

Spring’s Influences in the Southwest 


The general alertness and optimism of Oklahoma City 
are a refreshing change from some of the Gloomy Gus 
stuff I’ve run into in measurable quantities in other parts 
of the country. Probably the spring weather has some- 
thing to do with it. The spring in the South is a wonder- 
ful season. It may well be that the cheerfulness even 
of the Southwest was at a lower ebb a few months ago. 
A long time ago when I was in school I essayed to learn 
the German language. Luckily I’ve forgotten all nine- 
teen of the words I ever knew, else I might be interned 
for harboring enemy products. But I recall one profound 
truth I learned from the study of this language. I 
learned it early in my study. Being translated this gem 
of wisdom was as follows: ‘‘In winter there is snow 
and ice.’’ Perhaps I might have missed this bit of mas- 
sive information had I not bravely tackled the weak and 
strong forms of those Teutonie gutturals. Sure enough, 
after I had translated that sentence I did notice that in 
winter there very often is snow and ice. And when a 
man is struggling along with coal bills and plumber’s 
atrocities and chilblains he is not likely to be a hopeful 
creature. But when the tide of springtime, especially 
southern springtime, comes sweeping up out of the Gulf 
he simply sheds all recollections of coal shoveling and 
shiverings and along with them all his bale of pessimism 
and fears. 

In any case, Oklahoma City has a cheerfulness and that 
indefinable air that hovers over a successful going con- 
cern. Nobody is looking for an alibi to explain why 
things are not different. Nobody is knocking some 
class of men as being a drag upon progress. The city 
men like the farmers, and while I haven’t talked to many 
farmers I am guessing that they like the city men. The 
State is coming up to the scratch in helping finance the 
Government; it is furnishing its share of men, and it is 
making a huge effort to produce more food. And with 
all this there is a serious cheerfulness, if you know what 
I mean; a splendid determination to do their share and 
more. 





ARMY MEN HEAR LECTURES ON WOOD 

Manpison, Wis., April 29.—The 400 selected army men 
sent here from Iowa for technical training at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin are being given a course of lectures 
by Arthur Koehler, expert on wood structure in the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory. Most of the 
400 men are being taught woodworking and gas engine 
construction in the university shops to familiarize them 
with airplane, wagon and truck construction so that they 
will be able to make repairs and replace broken parts 
of the machines put out of commission on the battlefields 
of France. 

The course of eighteen lectures given by the labora- 
tory expert deal with wood technology. At first it was 
planned to give instruction in airplane construction ex- 
clusively, but: when it was found that the training of the 
men was to be of ‘a more general nature the plans of the 
laboratory heads had to be changed. Most of the men 
who are to devote their attention principally to airplanes 
will probably be sent from here directly to the big flying 
fields in this country or France to get their final instruc- 
tion. 

One duty of the laboratory force will be to give in- 
struction in the requirements of the War Department and 
how to detect defective materials. They will be taught 
the use of the dry kiln and will be instructed in glues, 
waterproofing materials and varnishes for airplanes. 
Some of the men who are to be assigned to artillery will 
be given special instruction in the kind of woods to use 
for vehicles, escort wagons and artillery wheels. 


_—S— eee 


AccorDING to reports from Stockholm, Sweden, an 
agreement has: been made between the Swedish and Dan- 
ish fuel commissions whereby Denmark secures 200,000 
cubic meters of wood for fuel in exchange for butter, 
eggs, cheese and seeds for sowing. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


WINTER HOG HOUSE 

At first blush it may seem rather strange to present the 
building of winter hog houses in the spring, but actually 
this is the time for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to call 
this means of securing business to the attention of retail 
lumbermen. In the first place this department is designed 
to show the retailers how they may increase their business 
and in such an increase advertising must play a large part. 
If people do not know a thing is for sale they never turn 
into customers and judicious advertising is one of the best 
ways to get the necessary knowledge distributed. It is 
useless, however, to try to sell winter hog houses in a 
section where none can be built, and before undertaking a 
campaign to sell such houses the retail lumberman should 
conduct a survey to ascertain if there is a latent demand 
for such structures. The campaign should be undertaken 
early enough in the fall to start the farmers to thinking 
about buying the material before it is too late in the 
season. This article, therefore, is designed to help the 
retail lumbermen prepare to go after the fall farm trade. 

Pure bred sows kept for breeding need dry, warm, com- 
fortable quarters for winter where they can make good 
use of a small amount of feed that is carefully balanced 
to generate sufficient vitality to develop strong, healthy 
litters of pigs. 

Here is another demand for a good winter hog house. 
In a bunch of fattening hogs in the fall there are al- 
ways shoates that gain slowly and are left behind on 
the farm when the others are sold. It is difficult to 
feed such hogs to make profitable gains after cold weather 
comes unless they are kept in a warm house. To pro- 
vide facilities for handling hogs to advantage under 
these different conditions hog raisers of the corn belt 
worked out the hog house shown in these illustrations. 

This winter hog house is 42x24 feet in size, divided 
into fourteen pens, seven on each side of the house, but 
the floor plan shows that one pen has been taken for a 
feed cooker. There is a center feeding alley 6 feet 
wide between the pens and each pen has a gate opening 
into this feeding alley. 

The foundation floor is made of concrete by first dig- 
ging a trench for the outside walls, deep enough to go 
below frost. There are also twelve concrete piers, six 
on each side of the center alley. These piers are the 
foundations for the posts that support the roof; the 
same posts answer for divisions between the individual 

ens. 

4 The outside concrete wall reaches all the way around 
the building and extends up to the low eaves at the back. 
This is to make a solid concrete wall protection against 
the cold north winds. : 

At the front and at the ends of the building the con- 
crete reaches only about 18 inches above grade. The 
entire hog house floor area is covered 
with concrete, surfaced with cement 
mortar to make it water-tight. There 
is a slope to the alley floor gutters 
which gives a fall of about one inch in 
eight feet to drain. These depressions 
are hardly deep enough to be called 
gutters, but they are sufficient to col- 
lect the water from cleaning, and to 
run it out thru the back or farther 
door. 

The floors of the pens are sloped 
from the outside toward the center s0 
they drain into the center alley. With 
this arrangement the manure is scraped 
into the alley and is taken out by 
means of a manure carrier or wheel 
barrows. The intention is to use some 
kind of stable absorbent to take care 
of the liquid manure and the slop 
water that collects around the troughs. 
The drains thru the center alley are for removing wash 
water when the pens are washed out with the hose. Some 
dampness accumulates around the feeding troughs with 
the most careful management. By draining it away 
thru the center alley labor is saved and the sleeping 
quarters kept dry. In practice this plan also works 
the best because the dampness and dirt are in plain 
sight where the men are likely to be reminded of the 
necessity of keeping the house clean. 

All conerete hog house floors should have raised wooden 
platforms for the nests. These platforms should be 


or thereabout. 


made of matched boarding nailed to 2x4’s turned down 
flat. Each nest floor should have a rail two inches 
square to keep the bedding in place and this rail should 
be set in from the edge of the floor about three inches 
to form a step for little pigs. These nest floors should 
be removable for easy cleaning. 

It is common practice to raise the nests above the 
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pigs, feed troughs, feed cooker and gate system. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 








Fig. 2—Floor plan of winter hog house, showing pens, guard rails to protect small 











floor at cleaning time by placing them on top of the 
division fences. They are then entirely out of the way 
of cleaning operations so a thoro job may be done. 
Sometimes permanent cleats are nailed to the walls to 
hold the nests when lifted. The bedding of course 
should be renewed often enough to keep it clean and 
sanitary. 

It is better to run the bedding thru the cutting box 
especially for sows with small pigs; but it pays to cut 
the bedding for other hogs because the short lengths 
of straw scatter around the floor and absorb liquid 
manure much better than long straw. The value of 
liquid manure is being learned from numerous experi- 
ments at the various agricultural experiment stations, 
and the splendid results attained are often surprising. 

Winter hog houses for breeding stock are roofed 
somewhat differently from other farm buildings. It is 
desirable to have the sun shine into the nests at far- 
rowing time. ‘This perspective shows that the roof of 
this hog house is pitched to catch the rays of the sun 
at the proper angle during the fall and spring farrow- 
ing seasons, at about 42 degrees of latitude. 

The pens are nearly 6x9 feet which is considered 
about right for a sow and her young litter. Such pens 
also are large enough to hold four or five shoates for 
fattening in early winter. Four or five growing hogs 
will live together in a pen without injury to each other, 
but a larger number are likely to pile up to keep warm 
and the smaller ones are in danger of being smothered. 
Such losses rarely occur when the number is limited to 
five, especially when they are practically the same size. 
There is no criticism against making small pens in a 
winter hog house. 

Ventilation is another necessity in a close-built hog 
house. This plan provides fourteen windows and nine 
doors, all or any of which may be opened to let the 
fresh air in and the foul air out. The high windows 


are hinged to open and shut by small lines fastened to 
cleats on the posts. While ventilation is necessary in a 
hog house a draft is a bad thing. To prevent drafts 
the sill is imbedded on the top of the wall in fresh cement 





Fig. 1—Perspective view of a well built winter hog house designed for latitude 42 
The roof is shaped and the.windows are placed to admit sun- 
shine directly into the nests at farrowing time. Cut No. 53 postpaid for $1. 


mortar; the mortar is troweled against the sills both 
inside and outside. A draft coming thru under the sill 
is just the right height to do the most damage. The 
wooden walls above the sills are made carefully by 
using building paper on the studding and the paper is 
covered with drop siding. On the inside the work is 
done in the same way except that matched ceiling boards 
are used. 

Between the pens the partitions should be tight boarded 
with matched stuff to protect the young pigs when the 
house is not fully occupied. Some hog raisers make 
‘pen partitions of hog wire which is all right if the 
house is kept full. There ‘is considerable body heat 
from hogs when the house is well filled which keeps the 
place comfortable even in cold weather, but there are 
times when such a hog house on the ordinary farm will 
be nearly empty. At such times the solid partitions 
between pens are warmer. 







SLED FOR MOVING HARROWS 
Wide harrows may be easily hauled about the farm 
on a sled like this without taking the sections apart or 
without tearing up the sod in the lanes. It will pass 
thru gateways and over the barn floor without catching 
fast. If this is brought to the attention of farmers it 
is easy to sell quite a bit of lumber for this purpose, 











CUT NO. 54 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 60 CENTS 


One or two samples serve to arrest the interest of the 
farmer and if the retailer cares to sell them it is often 
possible to realize an additional profit of satisfactory 
size. Harrow sleds can be made by the yard force in 
slack time or by carpenters when there is not much 
building. They should be treated with a preservative. 


HOG LOADING CHUTE 


Every farmer who has hauled fat hogs to the stock pens 
at the railway station will like the looks of this loading 
chute. The framework is all 2 x 4 stuff put together 
with wire spikes and carriage bolts. The floor is made 
of narrow boards laid crosswise of the stringers. These 








All ks. S182 
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CUT NO. 55 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 75 CENTS 
boards are put on with a lap so that each one projects 
above the board next higher up to give the hogs a toe 
hold. 

The chute is 16 feet long and 3 feet wide and the sides 
are 44 inches high. The upper end is made the same 
height as the bottom of the wagon box. Instead of 
blocking the wheels to hold the wagon steady some farm- 
ers prefer to sink the hind wheels and the legs of the 
chute two or three inches into the ground. This plan 
prevents the wagon and chute from parting when the 
hogs crowd. A chain or a rope will answer the same 
purpose, 

The materials required to make the chute are eighteen 
pieces of 2x4—16 feet long; thirteen pieces of 1x6—12 
feet. The hardware consists of 20 pounds of 4-inch nails, 
10 pounds of 38-inch nails, 5 pounds of 21-inch nails and 
30 carriage bolts 5/16 by 3% inches for the six uprights. 


ALFALFA HAY FEEDER FOR HOGS 

Alfalfa is one of the best hog feeds we have, and it is 
the most difficult to feed without waste. One difficulty 
is that the hogs that are worth feeding are bred with 
such short necks and noses that they are handicapped 
when it comes to reaching for something to eat. 

This hog rack for hay comes about as near to being 
a real self hay feeder for hogs as anything that has been 
tried. The spindle racks at the sides are firmly secured 




















at the top, but are left free to swing in at the bottom. 
The feeder has a tight floor with troughlike sides to catch 
the fine stuff that falls. The continual moving of the 
sides while the hogs are feeding works the hay down 
within reach of the hogs. 

This feeder rack is 3% feet wide, 6 feet long and 5 
feet high. It is small enough to work into a partition 
between two pens in a winter hog house so that two 
sizes of hogs may eat from the same feeder. 


























Fig. 3—Cross section thru winter hog house, showing concrete foundation and 
piers, floor, troughs, supporting posts, window ventilation and roof constructior 
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- OHIO RETAILERS PUT BUSINESS ON A WAR BASIS" 


Lonpon, Ou10, April 29.—The retail lumbermen of this 
city and Mechanicsburg recently installed a new system 
for collecting, or rather a system that is designed to do 
away with the need of making collections. A 2 percent 
discount for cash is allowed and where charge accounts 
are run they must be paid by the 10th of the month 
following date of purchase, either by cash or by approved 
notes. The accompanying illustration is of an ad being 
run by the lumber companies and explains the terms fully 
and clearly. 


In commenting upon the plan, R. H. Robison, of the 
Tanner-Robison Lumber Co. had the following to say: 


As a word of explanation, it might be well to tell you that 
we are located in an agricultural community and the greater 
part of our business is done with farmers, who as a whole are 
very prosperous and well to do. In spite of this, we believe 
that retail credits have been abused more in this community 
than in any other in the whole country. The greater part of 
our business was sold on credit and it seemed to us that there 
was no limit to the time taken for the payment of book ac- 
counts. These accounts were perfectly good but were not of 
any value when you needed cash in less time than it takes to 
ride around the country collecting here and there. 


After talking it over with our competitor, Mr. Coons, of 
the London Lumber & Coal Co., we found him to be in the 
same position as ourselves, and he, too, was only too glad to 
work with us and try to arrive at some method of handling 
our business so that we had more cash sales, fewer book ac- 
counts and no long time and indefinite settlements of lump 
sum estimates. 


Our conclusion was reached and we prepared an advertise- 
ment to explain what we intended to do—and are doing. This 
announcement has been run in all our local papers and will 
be continued until it is well known that it is not a whim or a 
temporary effort to collect in accounts. We also had inserts 
made for use with our monthly statements. A large sign in 
our office also states the same terms. On our sales slips that 
are sent with orders all sales of less than $1 are stamped 
£:0:D. 


As for the results, we are getting them. People who have 
always run accounts with us and settled once in a great 
while seem very anxious to avail themselves of the discount. 
Others who carry large bank accounts and settle only when 
forced, take the discount in preference to giving a short time 
note at a high rate of interest. In short, our customers have 
been brought to realize that the terms of payment are now 
just as much of a consideration as the sale of the merchandise, 


and are meeting our terms far better than we had expected 


them to. 

The contractors favor the change, as it gives them a reason 
for insisting upon prompt payment for their work. Our ex- 
perience with this system so far has been that it takes away 


12% Per Annum For Cash 


In,order to adjust our business affairs to meet the new 
terms-of payment fer merchandise as adopted recently by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, we find 
it will be necessary for us to adopt a new system for the 
monthly collection of book accounts 

Heretofore the cash customer has paid the same price 
as the credit customer. Under our new terms, thosewho 
pay cash will be granted a discount of 2 per cent, or 12 per 
cent per annum, and the credit customer will be expected 
to pay promptly upon receipt of statement. 


On and After May Ist, 1918, Our Retail 
Terms Will Be as Follows: 


Cash for all purchases of $1.00 and under. 

2 per cent Discount on all cash purchases of $1.00 
and over. 

2 per cent Discount for all prepayments on lump sum 
estimates. 

60 per cent of all lump sum estimates due for payment 
when job is under roof. Balance due promptly upon com. 
pletion of job. . 

All charge accounts due and payable by the 10th of the 
month following date of purchase, either by cash or ap- 

roved note. Note of less than $50.00 to bear 8 per cent 
nterest, over $50.00 7 per cent. 


As banke are the official institutions for loaning money and we are willing to 
allow you enough discount to doubly pay interest charges, please do not request 
us to trespass further upon the business of the banks. 


Respectfully, 


THE LONDON LUMBER & COAL CO,, London 
THE TANNER-ROBISON LUMBER CO., London 
THESISSON-ROBISON LUMBER CO., Mechanicsburg 


THESE TERMS OF SALH ARE WORKING WELL 





every opportunity for requesting long terms of credit and that 
the discount feature eliminates the constant requests for 
“something off.” ; 

Most of the dealers in this section of the State are adopt- 
ing methods similar to this. All say that it works. 


GETS LARGE FREIGHT CAR ORDER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—Unofficial advices have been 
received here by N. A. Doyle, resident vice president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., to the effect that orders 
for 30,000 box and coal cars had been placed with that 
company by Director General of Railroads McAdoo. It 
is said that the order, which represents an aggregate of 
between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000, was placed at fixed 
prices which will represent about 5 percent profit, and 
that large orders were placed by the Railroad Administra- 
tion with other car companies. 

It is likely that in this district cars will be built at the 
plants in St. Louis and Madison. It is improbable that 
the plant at St. Charles will be available. Other factories 
where the Government order will be taken care of are at 
Chicago and at Berwick, Pa. 








DISCUSS SAFETY FIRST PROBLEMS 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 27.—About twenty-five manu- 
facturers of Spokane met Thursday evening in the offices 
of the Spokane Safety Council, as a general safety com- 
mittee, to discuss problems of safeguarding factory em- 
ployees. Floyd L., Daggett, safety engineer for Spokane 
district, presided as chairman, The matter of safeguard- 
ing machinery and the places of work as well as retaining 
the interest of workmen in safety first appliances and 
methods was discussed. 

Plans were made for the organization of an association 
to carry on this phase of the work and regular meetings 
of the organization will be held, the next meeting to take 
place May 9. 

Some of the safety first slogans adopted for use here 
are: 

A man at work is worth two in the hospital, 

Do you want a crutch? Be careless and you'll get one. 

Safety first—there is nothing just as good, 


Think it over. Fewer accidents in the mill and all will 
profit. 





LUMBERMEN PLEDGED TO ASSIST IN SAVING CROPS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 30.—A clarion call to the 
lumbermen of the Southwest, and particularly the mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to 
help organize their communities to aid the farmers in 
harvesting their crops has been sent out by J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary of the association. Crop prospects in the 
Southwest were never better than at present, and the 
labor shortage never was more acute, with the situation 
accentuated greatly by the new draft call which will take 
thousands of men from the cities and the farms. All 
indications are that Kansas will raise the second largest 
wheat crop in its history, probably close to 110,000,000 
bushels. Oklahoma will have an unusually large crop, and 
so will Nebraska. Conditions for corn planting are ideal 
if only there were sufficient labor, and doubtless with a 
normal year the corn crop will be the largest ever grown 
in the Southwest. 

The wheat harvest from present indications will require 
the labor of 60,000 harvest hands. In normal years it is 
difficult enough to get this number of men, and this year 
it will.be simply impossible, unless the cities furnish them. 

This problem was considered at the session last Wednes- 
day afternoon of the Inter-Community League of the 
Southwest, and Mr. Moorehead was invited to the session 
ag a special speaker. The discussion centered on the farm 
labor problem and to this subject Mr. Moorehead ad- 
dressed himself, pointing out that the war had vastly 
emphasized the importance of thoro harvesting of grain 
crops and at the same time had rendered the labor prob- 
lem more acute. He suggested that it was an especial 
duty of the urban population to see that not a spear of 
wheat nor an ear of corn went to waste for lack of Jabor 
to harvest it. Mr. Moorehead told the convention of the 
action of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s convention with 
regard to that problem, and at his suggestion resolutions 
were adopted on that subject. . 

These resolutions pledged .the league to facilitate the 
organization in every commeréial body of an agricultural 
committee to work with the agency already existing for 
a greater production of crops, and to make particular 
efforts to furnish labor; to petition the director general 
of railroads to use the country’s transportation facilities 
in moving harvest labor from one job to another, if deemed 
advisable, without charge, and to request the governors 
of Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas to issue proclamations 
urging the support of all business men in securing harvest 
labor, The resolutions further pledged the league’s hearty 
support to the new employment bureau of the Department 
of Labor, and urged promotion of road improvements on 
the part of every commercial organization, and in this 
connection petitioned the capital issues committee to give 
Government sanction for the immediate construction of 

important public roads as well as to facilitate motor truck 
transportation, to the end that rail transportation service 
may be made more available for military requirements. 
The recent resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States requesting the director general of railroads 
to recognize the inland waterways of the country as 
important in the transportation system was indorsed, and 
it was also resolved that, inasmuch as the manufacturing 
facilities of the eastern industrial centers seemingly are 
inadequate to meet the needs of the Government and the 
industrial resources of the West have not been fully util- 
ized in the present emergency, a special industrial com- 
mittee of the league be appointed at this meeting to 





further the industrial development of this section for war 
purposes. 

The Inter-Community League thru resolutions further 
expressed its appreciation to the Kansas City press for 
its liberal support of the organization, and to the young 
men’s division of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
for its efforts in arranging for this successful convention. 
These resolutions bore the signatures of H. A. Lane and 
W. Maleom Lowry. 

Following the convention Mr. Moorehead sent to all 
members of the association the following letter: 


SLOGAN: “Grab a Hoe and Hoe Your Row!" 

How the Town Can Help the Farmer Save His Crops 

(1) Get busy right now! ‘There is no time to lose! 

(2) Organize your community at once thru the Chamber 
of Commerce, Commercial Club, business men’s organizations, 
or thru a special organization for this particular purpose. 
Get your mayor to issue a proclamation, calling business and 
professional men, labor organizations and others together for 
action. The Governor of your State has been asked to issue 
a like proclamation on the same subject by the Inter-Com- 
munity League of Kansas City. Enlist the local newspapers 
in the movement. 

(3) Select some active business man or other person to 
have charge of the movement and let it be known to the 
farmers of your community that he is to be on the job from 
time. of organization until harvest is ended. Designate his 
location and telephone number. 

(4) Get a blank card printed to be signed by all the town 
people who can help, similar to the following: 

I hereby pledge myself personally to perform .......... 
days’ labor in assisting the farmers in this territory in 
in emergency work. 

I hereby agree to release .......... of my employees to 
perform similar service if called upon. 

I hereby agree and pledge myself and to urge my em- 
ployees to use as much of their annual vacation in farm 
assistance work as may be possible. 

\ SRA re re ee ee 
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Miike a card index of these. You should not only enroll 
on these cards those who are able and willing to offer tem- 
porary assistance, but also those who will work permanently 
on the farm.during the summer. ‘This will be a fine oppor- 
tunity to get the.man in town who can work on the farm a 
permanent Job with a farmer who needs him. This should 
be done now without waiting for harvest. 

(5) Have a card printed in your own form for the farmer 
to sign, with his telephone number, désignating the kind of 
help he will need, the length of time he will need him, his 
accommodation for taking care of such help, and other in- 
formation that will be of value to your organization in. sup- 
plying the farmers’ demand. Call a conference with, repre- 
sentative farmers to discuss details and arrangements. 

(6) Advertise in local papers and send letters to farmers, 





We believe that you are on the right 
track with your helps for dealers in their 
We do not have the 
time, or possibly the inclination to work 


retail advertising. 


up an entire ad but with the kind of a 
suggestion that you are giving it is an 
easy matter to write up the ads. Keep 
up the good work.—Jasper Lumber Co., 


Newton, Iowa. 











telling them you are ready to help in this emergency, as well 
as to serve him in any way that the town people may be of 
value to him in harvesting and saving his crop. The crucial 
time for such help will be between June 15 and July 15, dur- 
ing which time wheat and oats must be harvested, hay and 
alfalfa must be cut and cared for, and corn should be plowed, 

(7) Urge your people to volunteer for this work. Make 
it a community affair. Enlist the farm adviser in the work 
and hook up with the farmer direct, 

(8) Get all who are too old personally to help to agree to 
hire substitutes and pay anyone who can not afford to lose 
the time. 

(9) Enlist the retired farmers in your community. They 
will be of value, not only in going back to the farm to help, 
but in securing the kind of labor a particular farmer may 
need. His experience will be valuable. 

(10) Organize the boy scouts and high school boys for 
not only emergency farm work, but for permanent jobs on the 
farm during vacation. 

(11) Enlist the preachers and the school teachers, who 
will at this time be on vacations. Draft all the candidates 
for political office. It will be a. fine opportunity for them to 
get votes and win out in the primaries. 

(12) Let it be understood you expect your pool halls to be 
emptied during harvest time. 

(18) Cut out your Fourth of July celebration, if in con- 
templation, and spend the money and the time to get emer- 
gency help to the farmer, 

(14) Ask your labor organizations to endorse the movement 
and get them, if possible, to agree to go out and help-—the 
question of compensation to be decided as each community 
may agree and determine. 

(15) Form an automobile brigade to take your people to 
the country in the morning and bring them back at night, if 
the farmer is unable to house them. Let the farmer under- 
stand that your organization in the town during the rush 
season is prepared on telephone call to deliver free, twine, 
machinery repairs, or to perform any service free to him 
without his having to leave home. 

(16) Start a movement, if necessary, to close up your 
stores in order to afford an opportunity for yourself and your 
help to put over this campaign. It is just as important as a 
Y. M. C. A., a Red Cross or a Liberty Bond effort. It is a 
fine opportunity for business men to get their harness marks 
under their collars instead of under their breeching. 

(17) If you can play golf, you ean. shock wheat. If you 
can not shock wheat, you can help the housewife do the cook- 
ing and other housework, 

(18) Almost any kind of a town man can do a better day's 
work than an I, W. W. 

(19) It is the biggest opportunity you ever had to tle up 
the town and the country. 

(20) It will help your business in the end more than any 
one thing you could do. 

(21) It will save all the grain and help win the war—the 
paramount issue. 

(22) If there is not sufficient local labor to supply the de 
mand, write to the State labor commissioner at your State 
capital for help and advice, or to Louis F. Post, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C 

(23) Arrange your vacation to spend it on the farm. The 
work you can do will not be half so much a hardship as is 
being endured by the boys in the trenches. Whether you can 
turn over at night or not is of minor consequence as com- 
pared with the suffering and discomfort of our boys on the 
other side. 

(24) If your house should catch fire all your neighbors 
would leave their business to help save it and its contents. 
The world is on fire and it is up to you to save the food to 

feed the soldiers while the fire is being put out. 

(25) Take all necessary steps to fill the place on the farm 
that is vacant on account of the boy who has enlisted for the 
war. 


(26) Get busy now to help the farmer, Organize and 
notify this office, We want a prompt report on what is being 
done in your town, 

(27) What’s the answer? 

J. R. Mooreneap, secretary, the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOW MISSISSIPPI IMPRESSED THE LUMBERMAN POET 


Scribe Is Enthused With the Personality and Business and Social Life of Bayou State Lumberdom—Records His Ideas 
of Three Live Towns of the Southern Pine Country 


JACKSON, Miss., April 23.—They tell you much of the 
glories of Jackson, and well they may. They will show 
you the good roads, the fertile fields, the new capitol, the 
splendid herds, the other evidences of the New South. 
But Jackson’s greatest glory is enshrined in a monument 
on the old capitol grounds: For there is inscribed the 
fact that ‘‘Decoration Day,’’ as it is popularly called, 
was the thought of a Jackson woman. And surely it is 
something for a city to have given birth to a Great Idea. 
The Confederate Memorial records with an inscription 
the fact that Decoration Day was originated in Jackson, 
Miss., April 26, 1865, by Sue Landon Vaughan. April 26, 
which President Wilson recently set aside as Liberty Day 
also in the country at large, is the Confederate Decoration 
Day and as such is celebrated thruout the South. 

Lust night was a big night with the lumbermen of 
Jackson and vicinity, for the lumberman members of the 
Jackson Rotary Club were hosts to their fellow Rotarians 
and the lumbermen of the surrounding country at a dinner 
at the Edwards Hotel. The Jackson lumbermen who ar- 
ranged the event were Carl L. Faust, I. Kelly Currie, I. 8. 
Enochs, Marvin 8. Enochs and A. F. Wortman. Lumber- 
men from Meridian and other territory ’round about came 
in during the day. J. T. Kendall, of Memphis, Tenn., of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
among those who came to mingle with the lumbermen of 
the neighbor State. 

The dining room of the Edwards Hotel was taxed to its 
full capacity to house the crowd, for there were many 
guests, including most of the officials of the city and every 
member of the clergy in the community. I. Kelly Currie 
sresided, and I. 8. Enochs, dean of the Mississippi pine 
industry, made the introductory remarks. It was surely 
a goodly company. 

We spent two strenuous days in Jackson. Carl Faust 
and Kelly Currie worked in relays. A forenoon was given 
to a tour of the local lumber yards, and good yards they 
are. ‘Take that of the Central Lumber Co., for example, 
of which Kelly Currie is manager. Two trucks, one of 
14% tons and the other a 2-ton, do the delivering. There 
is storage for forty-two cars of lumber in the sheds and 
room for as much more outside. The Central concern, by 
the way, owns some freight cars of its own, and is both- 
ered proportionately less by car shortage. It is one of 
the very few retail yards in the country operating their 
own cars, We shook hands with N. E. Watkins, the city 
yard foreman, and W. D. McKee, the shipping clerk. Mr. 
Currie has the able assistance of able young men. 

The great plant of the Enochs Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. was also visited and here Marvin Enochs, vice 
president and manager, was host. It is a whale of a 
plant, one of the largest in the country making interior 
finish, and is only one of the many Enochs interests. 
Manager O’Brien, of the Jackson Lumber Co., was out 
of town when we called around. At the office of the 
Havis-Virden Lumber Co. B, M. Fulton, the secretary and 
manager, gave us greeting. The Mercantile Lumber Co., 
which dresses lumber in the latest style, was another 
place of interest, presided over by President and Manager 
J. F. Allen. It is the biggest concern of its kind for 
many a mile, 

Jackson knows something about hardwoods as well as 
pine. Here, as you know, are the offices of the famous 
Faust Bros.’ Lumber Co., of which the famous Carl L. 
Faust is president. Its mill is at Crew Lake, La., and 
turns out millions of oak, gum and ash. Over at the 
Maley mill Charles Maley, of the Henry Maley Lumber 
Co., told us of the demand for quartered oak for airplane 
propeller blades. The Government wants it eight, or at 
least seven, inches wide, seven feet long, and clear as 
erystal. Of course everybody’s trouble now is getting 
cars. 

In the lobby at night we met W. H. Newcomb, of 
Clifton, Tenn., operating the Link-Newecomb & Hall Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), at Jonesville, La. Paul Smith, of Bay 
City, Mich., also was in our midst. 

In the afternoon we motored out to the 700-acre stock 
farm of Enochs & Wortman, not far from town. Here 
they are raising Herefords, and also, apparently, some 


FRANK G. WISNER, 
Laurel, Miss. 


PHILIP 8S. GARDINER, 








very fine Himfords, These animals have acquired a habit 
of going to stock shows at Chicago, Kansas City and 
other small places to the north and coming home covered 
with blue ribbons. We wandered around the field contain- 
ing several of these big fellows, but always in very close 
company with Mr. Wortman, who knows them by their 
first names. Several of them looked at us out of the 
corners of their eyes as if wondering how far we would 
go and how hard we would light. But we never took our 
eyes off from Mr, Wortman and a low spot in the fence. 
Mr. Wortman assured us that even a prize-winner couldn’t 
climb a tree, and after that we felt safer. At our age we 
do not know that we could ourself, but we could make an 
awful stagger at it if we had to. 

A lot of the farmers down this way are going in for 
fine-bred stock, and it is nothing surprising at all to see 
a few thousand dollars’ worth of Herefords grazing over 
the cutover lands of some Mississippi settlement. In fif- 
teen or twenty years the pine business in Mississippi will 
not be what it was, but some other industry will be. 
Mr. Enochs tells us that his mill at Fernwood, which has 
been operating thirty-seven years now, will round out the 
half-century before it quits. When it does Mississippi 
will be a highly developed State in some other respect. 

While in this part of the country we have traveled up 
and down the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad somewhat, 
where the 8S. I. MisSIsSIppi Pine comes from that you 
have read about. There is a lot of pine left in Mississippi, 
and don’t you forget it. No wonder they call middle Mis- 
sissippi the ‘‘southern pine Paradise.’’ 

LAUREL, Miss., April 24.—Ask any reader of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN to name the half-dozen best known 
lumber manufacturing centers of the United States and 
he would name Laurel among the very first. And well 
he may, for here are located the famous mills of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co., Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., and Marathon Lumber Co. Laurel 
manufactures 700,000 feet of lumber every day. 

If our memory is good—and those to whom we owe 
money say it is not, not realizing that it is not our memory 
that is poor but ourself—anyway, as we recall it, laurel 
was something that used to be twined around heroes, 
statesmen, poets and other foolish persons who devote 
their lives to the publie service. To us it would seem 
that it would be no more than fair to twine a few heroes, 
statesmen and poets around Laurel, for Laurel certainly 
deserves it. Hence we came down to twine ourself in a 
small way. 

Laurel is a wonderful little city, and not so little at 
that. It has the buildings of a metropolis seven times 
the size. Charlie Green met. us at the train and ran us 
up to the Pinehurst Hotel. ’Tain’t very often you see 
a hotel like that in any town, let alone a sawmill town. 
Most hotels in sawmill towns seem designed for the pur- 
pose of making a man realize what a good home he has. 
That at Laurel achieves the same object in a different 
way: It makes him realize what a good home he has 
right in Laurel. 

Laurel looks as if it were laid out by a landscape 
gardener, designed by a city beautiful expert, and built 
by artists. Clean streets, beautiful buildings, hedges, 
roses, grass, trees, combine to produce a picture of civic 
beauty. The poets used to rave about Athens. But 
Laurel makes Athens look like back of the yards. We 
never were in Athens, at least not during the boom there, 
but Frank Wisner motored us over Laurel and we make 
the statement concerning the respective merits of Laurel 
and Athens without fear of successful contradiction. 

For example, we wish that every town of 100,000 and 
up in the United States had as good a Y. M. C. A. as 
Laurel. Some of us gathered over there in the evening 
and listened to a speech by a fellow from Chicago. There 
were ‘a number of lumbermen there. Besides Messrs. 


Green and Wisner, above enumerated, we saw in the 
audience Phil 8. Gardiner, of Laurel and France; 8. B. 
Bissell, C. B, MeVey, Mr. McLaughlin, and more. 

We say ‘‘Phil 8. Gardiner, of Laurel and France,’’ 
because he has been ‘‘over there’’ twice since the war 








Laurel, Miss. 
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Laurel, Miss. 


PROMINENT LUMBERMEN OF MISSISSIPPI WHO TYPIFY THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE COUNTRY 


started, on Y. M. C. A. service, and he brought back a 
business man’s viewpoint of the boys and the boys’ needs 
that has been mighty valuable. No wonder they made 
him tour more than a score of southern cities and tell 
the people about them. Laurel is doing its share to help 
win the war. Frank Wisner has been down at Washing- 
ton months at a time working with the lumbermen who 
are working there, trying with their limited knowledge 
of the lumber industry extending over anywhere from 
twenty to fifty years to understand the Government lum- 
ber specifications. 

This morning Mr, Gardiner took us along on a thirty- 
five mile drive across the hills, thru the woods and past 
the fields of this part of Mississippi. It was the kind of 
morning poets try to picture and artists to paint for a 
few score of years and then commit suicide. You couldn’t 
paint it will all the brushes in the world nor describe it 
with all the words. The sun at just the right angle, the 
woods just the right green, the sky the noblest blue. We 
haven’t the words nor the brushes, so we shall let it go 
at that. 

During the day we met Victor Scanlon, of Hattiesburg, 
Some day we are going to Hattiesburg, unless steps are 
taken now to prevent it. 





GREENWOOD, Miss., April 26.—In the heart of the 
Delta, where the land lies lower and the cotton grows 
higher than anywhere else in Mississippi, lies the city of 
Greenwood. You may or may not know the story of the 
Delta. Greenwood LeFlore, a French Indian, gave the 
city its name and did as much for the county of Leflore. 
Once it was infested with mosquitoes and malaria and 
as free of good drinking water as the Sahara desert or 
a German officers’ mess. Land was worth about $1.25 an 
acre, if the acre was not too large. 

Then two great discoveries were made: First, someone 
found out that the mosquitoes were to blame for the 
malaria, not the country. Every time a mosquito stung 
you he filled your hide full of germs. All that was neces- 
sary, it was found, to get rid of the malaria was to get 
rid of the muskeet. So sanitation, drainage and mosquito 
bar proceeded to put the mosquito out of business; and 
now when a Greenwood man wants to get the malaria he 
has to import it, just like some other things. 

Then C. E. Wright, of Greenwood, bored a hole in the 
ground and artesian water began to squirt. They have 
put up a marble fountain, fed by the waters of the first 
spring, to mark the spot. Now all you have to do when 
you want water in the Delta is to drive down a pipe and 
put on a faucet. Some folks may complain because you 
can’t get both hot and cold and because Nature doesn’t 
furnish the pipe; but, taking it by and large, the people 
of the Delta are well satisfied with things as they are. 

From the bluffs almost to Memphis lies the Delta, as 
flat as a floor, as fertile as a mail order house’s imagina- 
tion, and as prosperous as can be. . J. B. Webb, lumber- 
man of course, met us at the station, and we motored out 
thru the moonlight over some of these plantations. It 
won’t be long before the darkies will be singing in these 
fields, nor much later before cotton with a staple that 
rivals Sea Island will be finding its way from the Delta 
to the world. As for that dollar-and-a-quarter land, $200 
to $300 an acre now is about the price. The cotton and 
its by-products that leave this town represent $35,000,000 
to $40,000,000 annually. The assessed valuation of Le- 
flore County is $20,000,000 and it has $1,000,000 worth of 
good roads. 

Of course, besides cotton, they raise potatoes, corn, 
oats, wheat, cane, lespedeza, alfalfa and pickininnies, the 
last running about forty-seven to the acre. 

There is a lively Chamber of Commerce here, of which 
F. Herr, a man of few and short words, is secretary. He 
is full of community ideas. He put it to us this way: 

The community with a well organized commercial organiza- 
tion has the same advantage that a well drilled regiment has 
over a mob. Each business should be organized, and all a 
part of the main organization. 

The business man of a community, the citizen of a com- 
munity, reaping all of its advantages, socially, industrially 


politically, and not a member of its local civic organization 
is not a full-fledged citizen. He occupies the position of the 


CARL L. FAUST, 
Jackson, Miss. 
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unnaturalized foreigner; he hasn’t “taken out all of his 


apers.”’ 

P The young men are the salt of the earth. It is necessary 
to combine their vim and energy with the experience and 
capital of the veterans, and they should both codperate to the 
fullest. 

Every business man should endeavor to interest and enlist 
the sympathies and interest of his employees in the commer- 
cial organization of the community. hen he can arouse his 
employees’ interest in the commercial organization, that em- 
ployee will begin to take interest in his employer’s business 
to a great deal broader and more comprehensive extent. 

These sound like wise words. And Philosopher Herr, 
by the way, pays this tribute to the value of prosperity: 
‘‘The very soil and resources by which these people are 
surrounded has bred in them a spirit of liberality and 
comradeship of the highest type—unknown to the bitter- 
ness and strife that characterize a struggle for existence.’’ 
And he closes with this burst of poetry, to which we 
humbly doff our hat: 

Come hither all ye who are not afflicted with Ankylostomi- 
asis or Trypanosomiasis, and behold how pleasant and profit- 
able it is to dwell together in brotherly love and unity in this, 
one of God’s chosen regions of the earth—an Eden without 
temptations or forbidden fruit—where favor, fortune and the 
fair can be had for the plucking—where billowy fields roll in 
ceaseless waves of wealth while woodland zephyrs play upon 
harps of a thousand strings—where the whangdoodles mourn 
not, neither do they abide. For such is Greenwood the Good, 
and Leflore, the Great. 


When J. Boyd Webb, of Trenton, Tenn., heard this 


he came on the run. Mr. Webb operates the lumber yard 
of the Greenwood Lumber Co. Mr. Webb is secretary 
and treasurer and C, C. Couty president. It’s a well kept, 
well stocked yard, with ample sheds and warehouse and 
with everything to build a house—dog- or court-. This 
lank Tennessean has made a place for himself in the 
hearts of this community. 


The other retail yard is that of the Delta Lumber Co., 
of which A. T. Crook is manager, ably assisted by F. C. 
Sandefer. Mr. Crook has a private cemetery for bum 
jokers who try to make puns on his name. He missed us 
the first time, and the second time we were just passing 
the southern depot. The Delta yard has been long estab- 
lished and is a well managed concern. 

This gives Greenwood, in fact, two yards above the 
average. Each has a mighty great convenience—a siding 
running right down the center of the yard, making pos- 
sible quick and cheap transfer of lumber car to shed. 
And far be it from us to fail to mention two of the other 
attractions of these yards—Miss Lola May at the Delta 
yard and Miss Louise Rogers at the Greenwood yard. 

Down here, too, we found Nathan Bradley, formerly 
of Bay City, Mich., now proprietor of the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., with a mill seventeen miles out. Being in the 
hardwood lumber business, we could not observe that 
Nathan’s heart was bowed down to any perceptible 





extent. 
so we had quite a family party. It looks as tho the 
next time we are in Bay City the Wenonah is going to 
lose a boarder. 

And, by the way, while we were in Greenwood who 
should blow in (and blow out) but L. B. Anderson, second 
vice president of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., N’awlens. 

Well, we’ve written quite a piece about Greenwood, but 
it deserves it. 


NOVEL USE OF TRUCKS WILL SAVE LABOR 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., April 29.—A novel scheme to 
counteract the scarcity of labor has been introduced into 
the mill of C. W. Phillips, at Havana, Ark. 

Laborers have become very searce in that locality and 
many of the teams formerly used in hauling lumber are 
needed to cultivate cotton. 

Mr. Phillips, whose home is in Fayetteville, but who 
owns a planing mill at Havana and a lumber camp about 
twelve miles distant, has ordered a motor truck and two 
trailers, which he will use hereafter for hauling, instead 
of using wagons and teams. He plans to leave one trailer 
at the planing mill and bring up another full trailer from 
the camp, by which time the first trailer will be emptied 
and ready for the return trip. This method will save 
time, and one man will be able to take the place of six. 


Mr. Bradley’s parents were down there visiting, 








WORK IN WAR INDUSTRIES IS CONFERENCE THEME 


Industrial Executives and Y. M. C. A. Officials Consider Plans for Enlarged Service—Action of Southern Pine Manufac: 
turers Is Extolled—Committee Will Be Appointed to Carry New Program Into Effect 


There was held in Chicago on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of last weck an important conference of representa- 
tives of large industrial corporations and of the Y. M. 
©. A. under the auspices of the committee on work in 
war industries of the National War Work Council of that 
organization, The deliberations of this notable gathering 
centered around the proposition that the welfare and 
morale of our industrial army are almost as essential 
factors in winning the war as are the welfare and morale 
of our uniformed fighting men. The conference, which 
was held in the Hotel Sherman, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of over seventy-five of the larger industrial 
corporations situated within the Central Military District, 
which comprises the following fourteen States: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Kentucky, Colorado, 
Missouri and Nebraska. Representatives were present 
from each of these States. About fifty industrial Y. M. 
(, A.’s were represented by their secretaries or other offi- 
cials, 


Among those present and actively participating in the 
proceedings may be mentioned Cyrus H. McCormick, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., Chicago; R. B. 
Lourie, of the John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill.; F. E. 
House, president Duluth & Iron Range Railway; George 
W. Brown, president Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis; F. M. 
Sayres, gencral superintendent of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Argo, Ill.; R. W. Campbell, of the Illinois Steel 
(o.; Prof. J. H. Felgar, dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma; L. Wilbur Messer, general 
secretary of the Chicago Y. M. C. A.; A. Bruce Minear, 
of Denver, general secretary of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.’s Y. M. CG. A.’s (sixteen in number) ; Charles R. Tow- 
son, of New York, secretary of the industrial department 
of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A.; and 
Norman ©, Schlichter, of Chicago, who also is a secretary 
of the industrial department of the International Com- 
mittee. Secretaries Towson and Schlichter give special 
attention to work among the lumbermen, codperating with 
the advisory committee for the lumber industry, which is 
made up of prominent lumber manufacturers, 

S. J. Carpenter, of New York, formerly president of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, presided at the 
opening session on Tuesday. The main objectives of the 
conference were outlined by Secretary C. R. Towson in 
his report on the field at large, as follows: 


It is our hope and purpose to command in larger measure 
the confidence of the men in the industries and to get them to 
assume a closer proprietorship in the association, so that we 
may have their help in the work; in other words, to get in- 
dustry to give us its confidence. It is purposed to secure a 
budget of $50,000 with which immediately to occupy the field 
more adequately than we have been able to do as an inter- 
national committee. Ten thousand men in uniform are cut- 
ting timber for airplanes. Many more civilians are employed 
in the same way. The uniformed man in industry is one of 
our objectives, and the civilian employee of industrial work on 
Government contracts, like ship building, in munition plants 
ete., is another objective. The attitude of industry is to 
trust us with large things. It is only when we go with a 
microscopic, small, divisional program that industry turns 
{ts back upon us. 

The discussions, reports of committees and resolutions 
were based upon the needs and the developments of the 
work along four general lines, as follows: In cities of less 
than 100,000: population; in cities of over 100,000; in in- 
dustrial plants, and in special war industries. : 

The principal single objective which the conference 
sought to attain was the adding to the promoting staff 
of the industrial department ten secretaries to extend the 
work, which involves the raising of a fund of $50,000. 
This plan for extending the industrial work had its be- 
ginning at a conference held in New York on March 5 
and 6 under the same auspices. The general resolutions 
adopted at that meeting are printed here because they 
give a clear idea of the purpose and spirit with which 
this enlarged work was undertaken, and also because they 
were in substance approved at the Chicago conference. 
The resolutions read as follows: 


1. That the full strength of our movement is pledged to our 
nation and our Allies to help win the war and to this end we 
will strive to enlarge our service to both the military and 
industrial arms of our nation, 








2. That this conference urges the need for the appointment 
of-from six to ten industrial representatives to serve the men 
and boys in industry, particularly those connected with the 
conduct of the war, as the soldiers themselves in the training 
camps are now being served. We recommend that the com- 
mittee on work in war industries bring this matter to the 
attention of the International committee and the National 
War Work Council at the earliest possible date and urge that 
steps be taken to see that these representatives be ap- 
pointed. 

3. That $50,000 be raised as soon as possible to provide 
the necessary expense of the plan embodied in the above 
resolution. 


4, That this conference recommend to the International 
and State committees a nation-wide industrial survey with a 
view to making the association available wherever practical 
in industrial communitites. 

5. That outstanding industrial leaders who have found by 
experience the value of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion as an agency for promoting codperation and good will 
among men, be asked to give generously of their time and 
money to make this known among the industries. 

6. That the association, because of its advantageous posi- 
tion, should codperate with the Government and other agencies 
in giving publicity to various national movements such as the 
promotion of thrift, food conservation, gardening etc. and in 
encouraging greater patriotism and loyalty. 

7. That the objective of the association in industry is the 
development of Christian character as the permanent basis of 
efficiency and of codperative relationships between employer 
and employee and that each phase of the program should be 
contributory toward that end. 

8. That attention be called to the necessity of training 
courses for general and industrial secretaries in our asso- 
ciation training colleges, and the need for larger attendance 
at the industrial summer schools. 

9. That the large number of non-English peoples in indus 
tries is a challenge to each association and that our world 
crisis demands special efforts in teaching English, citizenship 
and loyalty as a war measure and as a permanent factor in 
our work. 

10. That in view of the increasing part that colored work- 
ers are occupying in industry and because of their peculiar 
needs a greatly enlarged service be undertaken for them, 

11. That because of the special problems of boy life in- 
creased by war conditions, an extended work be promoted 
among the boys of industry and industrial communities. 


At the New York meeting held in March it was decided 
to ask the lumber industry to raise $10,000 of the pro- 
posed $50,000 fund. When, however, at the mass meeting 
of southern pine manufacturers held at Memphis on April 
4 this proposition was presented by R. A. Long, who is a 
member of the lumber advisory committee for southern 
pine territory, over $25,000 was subscribed in about 
twenty minutes or at the rate of more than $1,000 a 
minute. The most inspiring moment of the Chicago con- 
ference was when Mr. Carpenter announced that the 
southern lumbermen had given a little more than two and 
one-half times the amount asked for. His remarks follow 
in part: 

The history of the relationship of the Y. M. ©, A. to the 
southern pine industry, which began about seven years ago, 
is one of achievement and growth. There are now fifteen 
or sixteen large branch Y. M. C. A. buildings in connection 
with southern mills. I do not think there will be an im- 
portant plant erected in the South in the future without 
taking into consideration from the very first the Y. M. C, A. 
buildings. At the New York conference it was suggested 
that ten secretaries would be required for this work in war 
industries in the southern field. The southern pine lumber 
manufacturers were asked to provide funds for one or two 
of these secretaries. At the meeting of the southern pine 
lumbermen in Memphis the proposition was put before them 
and inside of 20 minutes they raised $25,000. They wanted 
more than $10,000 worth of the work, because they knew its 
value, All you industrial men are overlooking a great oppor- 
tunity if you do not use the Y. M. C. A. in your plants. 

Executive Secretary Towson referred to the splendid 
spirit of codperation shown by the lumbermen in multi- 
plying by two and one-half the amount originally asked 
for and said that this action would be an incentive to the 
other industries, as well as encourage the committee to 
redouble its efforts. 

Secretary Towson also expressed the opinion that if the 
Y. M. C. A. is fully to rise to its great opportunities it 
must follow the example of the Government and prac- 





tically commandeer the services of big men in the indus- 
trial world and make them give a considerable share of 
their time to this work. ‘‘We must have men of big 
ealiber,’’ said Mr. Towson; ‘‘we are not going to allow 
our industrial heads to sit in their offices and hold down 
soft jobs when we have a man’s work for them to do.’? 
The sentiment expressed by Mr. Towson was crystallized 
into action by the adoption of a resolution requesting that 
the National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. ask 
R. B. Lourie, of the John Deere Plow Co., to lend his 
services to the promotion and enlargement of the indus- 
trial work. 

A committee is to be appointed consisting of at least 
one representative from each of the fourteen States of the 
central military district to have general charge of the 
work to be carried out under the enlarged industrial pro- 
gram. The four members of the standing committee on 
work in war industries of the National War Work Council 
who reside in States included in the central military dis- 
trict will be ex-officio members of the new committee. 
They are as follows: John L. Severence, Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; George W. Brown, 
St. Louis, Mo.; and F. E. House, Duluth, Minn. This 
committee will have general charge of the enlarged activ- 
ities growing out of the $50,000 fund, in close ecotpera- 
tion with the committee on work in war industries and, 
of course, also with the lumber advisory committee, espe- 
cially in the working out of the greatly enlarged plans 
for serving the southern pine industry. 





WILL EXHIBIT SOUTHERN PINE DERIVATIVES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—An interesting chemical 
exhibit, showing derivatives from southern yellow pine, 
is being whipped into shape by members of the staff of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., A. L. 
Heim, forest products engineer, being in charge of the 
work, 

An exhibit of this kind has never before been assembled 
and, consequently, there were no precedents to guide those 
gathering it together. The Southern Pine Association is 
financing the exhibit, which will be criticized and amended 
by members of the laboratory staff, with a view to increas- 
ing its attractiveness. Mr. Heim has assembled many 
attractive exhibits in the past. 

The exhibit is divided into three heads: 


No. 1—Chemical Derivatives from Southern Yellow Pine 

PrRiME: Pitch, rosin, turpentine, pine oil, wood creosote, 
pine needle oil. 

PriMe: Alcohol, methyl alcohol, acid, crude acetic acid, 
acetone, isoprene, simene, 

Supsipiary: Pharmaceutical, such as 
ete, (These are many.) 


terpenhydrates 


No. 2—Products Produced by Chemical Reaction of 
Southern Yellow Pine 


Paper Pup: (Subsidiaries of paper pulp, paper, twine, 
matting etc., sulphate turpentine and pine oil extracted in 
process of cooking wood for pulp). 

ARTIFICIAL CAMPHOR, RUBBER FROM TURPENTINE, VISCOSE: 
(It is from viscose that products for weaving into fabrics are 
made.) 


No. 3—Mechanical Utilization of Southern Yellow Pine In 
the Chemical Arts 


For SEPARATORS IN StTorRAGE BATTERIES; FOR LINING ACID 
TANKS; FOR LINING FLUES WHERE ACID FUMES ESCAPE: 
(Southern pine has been demonstrated to be cheaper and bet- 
ter than cypress for the above purposes: It will not react 
with sulphuric and many other acids.) 

The exhibit is being put up in a high-class attractive man- 
ner, using display racks especially made for the purpose and 
glass containers of an artistic pattern such as are avaliable 
for this purpose. 

Educational legends will be used, such as “23 gallons of 190 
proof alcohol are produced from one ton of saw dust. A plant 
capable of turning out 5,000 gallons of alcohol per day will 
save 500,000 bushels of grain per annum, and at the same 
time make a profit of $200,000 to $300,000 per annum at 
present market prices; and this alcohol is particularly desir- 
able for some purposes due to the fact that it contains no 
fusel oil ete.” 

The exhibit will be shown in New York and elsewhere. 
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NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS HOLD SPRING MEETING 


Hemlock & Hardwood Association Takes Steps to Down John Barleycorn—Will Adopt Terms of Sale for Countrywide 
Application—General Conditions Reported Encouraging 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 27.—The quarterly spring 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held here yesterday at the Pfister 
Hotel. The meeting was called to order shortly after 10 
o’clock by President George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, who 
made an excellent presiding officer and ran the meeting 
on schedule. This meeting was unquestionably one of 
the most interesting and valuable sessions ever held by the 
association. This fact, however, can be appreciated only 
by those who were there, as a good portion of the deliber- 
ations was carried on in executive session. Thus, once 
more the worth of being a member of an association is 
illustrated, the only trouble being that those who were 
not present do not realize what they miss. The matters 
discussed all had a more or less direct connection with the 
war and the problems that are arising therefrom. Set 
addresses were not delivered, the meeting being a very 
informal one where those present expressed themselves as 
the spirit moved. As President Harder expressed it in 
his brief opening remarks, the meeting was called with 
the purpose of holding a sort of love feast so that diffi- 
culties confronting the industry may be carefully con- 
sidered and ironed out. 

After declining an invitation to a banquet that was 
held last night in connection with the industrial confer- 
ence that has been in session here for three days, the first 
matter that was considered was what the lumbermen 
should do on the liquor question. J. T, Phillips, of Green 
Bay, who is chairman of the committee to help the anti- 
saloon movement in the State, gave a report of his activ- 
ities. In beginning he explained that he had been ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the committee while he was 
absent and that while he supposed there was a committee, 
he would be glad to meet the other members of it and 
learn who they were. However, he had done some work in 
the name of the committee. The plan was to get fifty 
members of the association to subscribe $200 apiece to 
turn over to the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League to be used 
in helping to make the State dry. This matter had been 
submitted to the membership and Mr. Phillips reported 
having received $1,100 in response. He urged that the 
members ‘‘come across’’ and said that there was nothing 
of more importance than backing this movement. The 
plan is to divide the State into districts, the northern part. 
of the State to be divided into three districts with a super 
intendent over each, the superintendents to be located at 
Wausau, Eau Claire and Appleton. A superintendent is 
already employed in the Appleton district. In quoting 
from a letter from a lumber company, the statement was 
made that it is as necessary for the association to support 
the anti-saloon movement as it is for the members to buy 
Liberty bonds, support the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and 
other similar organizations. In closing he made the state- 
ment that the nation is going dry whether the lumbermen 
help or not. 

In the discussion that followed it was brought out that 
the plan of the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League is to raise 
a fund of $100,000 and the thought was expressed that 
it was rather out of proportion for the lumbermen to 
subscribe 10 percent or $10,000 of this sum. In discussing 
the liquor question A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, said that 
he firmly believed 10 percent could be taken from the 
price of lumber if liquor were done away with. At one 
of the logging camps of his company it runs a sanitarium 
to sober up the drunks that arrive. These men largely 
come in from dry territory, go to the saloons, and after 
getting drunk are broke and drift to the camp. In times 
such as this it might be thought that this scheme would 
be favored whereby men could be secured, but the quality 
of labor was such that they were mighty poor excuses for 
men. During December, 1916, the record showed that 376 
men were hired when seventy-five composed a full crew. 
That is, the labor turnover was so great that to keep 
seventy-five men employed during the month, 376 had to 
be hired. The saloon, Mr. Osborn said, is the nesting place 
of crime, immorality and disloyalty and should be wiped 
out entirely. He expressed the belief that contributions 
from the lumbermen should be in the shape of an assess- 
ment based on the production of lumber or logs and not 
on a flat basis of $200. Hoots, hurrahs, shouts, resolutions 
ete., never get anywhere, he said, and everyone should 
come in and support the movement loyally. Other mem- 
bers spoke along the same line and during further diseus- 
sion it was brought out that the money was to be used as 
an educational fund to help bring about the election of 
representatives in the legislature who would vote for the 
constitutional amendment making the United States dry 
by prohibiting the manufacture of liquor. National pro- 
hibition is the only way of solving the problem according 
to one member, who put it, ‘‘ Local option is just a tickled 
tail method of getting at the matter.’’ 

A resolution was presented by R. B. Goodman, of 
Marinette, to the effect that the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association recommend that 
all of its members subscribe to an assessment at the rate 
of 1 cent per thousand on shipments of lumber or logs 
for 1917, the assessment to be devoted to furthering the 
cause of prohibition in Wisconsin thru the Wisconsin 
Anti-Saloon League, and that all lumber companies not 
members of the association be invited to contribute on 
the same basis. If all the members of the association 
contribute it will result in raising about $5,000. 

The report of Treasurer George E. Foster showed a 
balance on hand of $4,810.91 on April 25. After the 
presentation of this report President Harder arose and 
said that he had been wondering whether the association 
would have sufficient funds to carry on its work because 
of the increased expenses brought about by the war and 
the unavoidably decreased cut. The day before in Oshkosh 
he had examined the books and found the condition such 
that this fear was dispelled, a good deal more money being 








on hand than in the treasurer’s report because some of it 
had not been turned over to him as yet. Summing up the 
situation he said he found that on April 20 the Hemlock 
Promotion Bureau had on hand $4,422.22; the birch pro- 
motion fund had $4,986.42; in the association fund there 
was $5,003.25; in the shingle fund there was $2,321.58, 
and in the emergency fund $2,009.82. Besides this the 
association had $2,500 worth of Liberty bonds of the 
second issue. Therefore, he concluded that the association 
had ample funds on hand to take care of all the needs for 
the year and that an increase in assessment would not be 
necessary. 
Afternoon Session 

The first part of the afternoon session was executive 
and matters pertaining to Government business and terms 
of sale were considered. In connection with the latter it 
was afterward explained that the primary purpose in 
changing terms of sale is to adopt terms that can be 
applied over the entire country. The association will be 
represented in the matter by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

After the conclusion of the afternoon executive session, 
M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., presented a brief 
report from the bureau of grades. He stated that tenta- 
tive specifications for a separate box grade of hemlock 
had been drawn up and that as soon as possible the new 
grades of box and No. 3 would be tried out; after trying 
out a definite report would be made upon them. 

A motion was then presented and passed to the effect 
that the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 





GEORGE N. HARDER, RIB LAKE, WIS. ; 
President 


Association should maintain its group membership in the 
National Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for an- 
other year. 

Considerable discussion was then indulged in as to 
where the midsummer meeting of the association should 
be held. Upon invitation from Edward Hines to the 
association members to be his guests at a luncheon at the 
South Shore Country Club in Chicago, it was decided to 
hold the midsummer meetings in that city and at the 
South Shore Country Club. 

A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., in presenting the report 
of the transportation and legislative committee com- 
mented upon a number of recent developments in traffic 
matters and considerable time was given to a discussion 
of the attempt of the railroads to. get the lumbermen to 
bulkhead all open cars having ends less than three feet 
in height. In the general discussion of this subject it 
developed that one company’s experience was that the 
bulkheading alone cost on an average $5.42 a car. It was 
brought out that the average cost in the South runs from 
$7 to $10 a car. Figures were presented showing that 
figuring lumber upon present prices it was costing one 
company $10.01 for all stakes and strips on open cars and 
that the amount of lumber used for this purpose weighed 
1425 pounds. 

H. H. Butts in presenting the report of the bureau of 
statistical and educational information commented upon 
the rapidly changing market conditions, particularly hem- 
lock. The interest that members are taking in the present 
market was well illustrated by the general discussion of 
conditions. One interesting thing that was brought out 
was that the Government desires to purchase leather only 
that lias been tanned by bark and does not look with favor 
upon any leather tanned by acid. Taking everything into 
consideration, the market is exceptionally good for hem- 
lock, the East seems to be very short of hemlock stock and 
large sales are now being made to eastern wholesalers. 
Stocks on hand are anything but large. The Government 
is expected to take considerable hemlock and the needs of 
the Government will be filled thru the emergency bureau. 
The northern operators intend to do all that is requested 
of them by the Government. 


EPA AIO 


PAYS BONUS FOR STEADY WORK 


Str. Louis, Mo., April 29.—E. W. Blumer, vice president 
and general manager of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, 
Broadway and Destrehan streets, has caused a notice to 
be posted in the company’s plant to the effect that all 
employees who remain steadily at work up to Dee. 31, this 
year, will receive a bonus of 10 percent of all the wages 
that have been paid to them during the year. The pur- 
pose of the rule is to encourage the men to stay on the job, 
where they are needed greatly, in view of the shortage of 
labor. 

The plan has been in effect for the last few weeks, and 
Mr. Blumer reports that it is having a most beneficial 
effect. The men now have every encouragement to work 
steadily, and are taking advantage of the opportunity. 








MEMPHIS, TENN., April 29.—The membership of the 
Southern Pine Association now comprises 222 mills, rep- 
resenting over 6,000,000,000 feet annual production, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Seeretary-Manager 
Rhodes before the meeting of the stockholders and direct- 
ors of the association held at the Gayoso Hotel, this city, 
on April 25. The election of officers and directors and 
some of the other proceedings were covered in a tele- 
graphic report appearing in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Judge J. M. Lucas, of Kansas City, was reappointed 
chief counsel, and the members of the budget committee 
were all reappointed, as follows: P. 8. Gardiner, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., chairman; W. H. 
Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and 
R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. 

Following are the appointees as chairmen of the various 
committees : 


Advertising—R. A. Long, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; trade extension—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; paving blocks—John L. Kaul, 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; silos—W. M. Beebe, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; southern pine lath— 

©. Axley, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; box 
shooks—A,. Trieschman, Crossett, Ark.; exhibit material—F, 
W. Salmen, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. ; 
grading—RB. H, Smith, Longville Lumber Co., Longville, La. ; 
yard specifications—W. T. Murray, Fordyce Lumber Co., For- 
dyce, Ark. ; timber specifications—W. J. Sowers, New Orleans, 
La.; structural timber specifications—V. M. Scanlan, Lamar 
Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss. ; car material specifications—H. M. 
Ashby, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.: standard 
sizes and weights—C. F. Thompson, Chicago; molding—O. O. 
Axley, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; dry kiln prac- 
tice—Lee F. Haslam, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; maintenance of way material—V. M. Scanlan, 
Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss.; navy specifications—F, W. 
Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; shingles 
—J. H, Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; railroad 
material—RF. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss. ; safety first—-C. F. Thompson, Chicago: sales and dis- 
tribution—J, H. Austin, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; transportation—-S. H. Fullerton, Gulf Lumber Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill,; forestry—J. B. White, Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo.; terms of sale—J. T. 
McCarthy, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. ; cut-over 
lands—W. EB. Guild, Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss. : 
accounting and statistics—Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Government relations—F. J. 
Sanford, Zona, La. 


These chairmen will appoint the remaining members of 
their committees. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes reported upon the work 
being done by F. V. Dunham and Thornton A. Green in 


SOUTHERN PINERS PLAN FOR THE NEW YEAR 





connection with industrial housing and railroad car mate- 
rial requirements. J.T. McCarthy, treasurer of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., Hotston, Tex., and chairman of the 
committee on terms of sale, spoke in behalf of trade 
acceptances, his recommendations being referred to the 
chief counsel. The appointment of R. M. Rickey as asso- 
ciation auditor, to take charge of the department of 
accounting established on recommendation of the com- 
mittee on accounting and statistics, was announced by 
Secretary-Manager Rhodes. Mr. Rickey was for the last 
seven years auditor of the United States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago. Charles 8. Keith, chairman of the committee on 
accounting and statistics, reported on the hearings held 
at Washington before the Federal Trade Commission and 
the price fixing committee, and emphasized the importance 
of the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to be held in Chicago May 20 and 21 
on account of the many momentous questions affecting the 
entire lumber industry which are to be discussed there. 
The request of Secretary-Manager Rhodes that he be 
authorized to appoint committees on arbitration to pass 
upon matters of dispute referred to him by subscribers 
and their customers, relieving him of the responsibility of 
acting as arbiter, was granted. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION EXPECTED 


SpoKANE, WasuH., April 26.—According to a prelimi- 
nary report compiled in the office of District Forester 
George H. Cecil, 462 mills in Washington cut 4,291,270,000 
board feet in 1917, and 44 mills in Oregon cut 2,484,073,- 
000 feet in the same period. In 1916 the total cut reported 
for Washington was 4,492,997,000 feet, cut by 444 mills, 
and the 1916 cut for Oregon was 2,221,854,000 feet by 529 
mills. In Oregon the cut thus far reported for 1917 1s 
262,219,000 greater than the total reported cut for 1916. 
In Washington the cut reported to date is 201,727,000 
less than the total eut for 1916. It is expected that the 
final figures for each State will show a decided increase 
over the 1916 cut. In Washington 3,688,434,000 board 
feet were cut by 123 mills; while in Oregon sixty mills cut 
2,147,076,000 board feet. A few mills in both States have 
not yet reported their cut for 1917, but the Forest Service 
hopes to secure reports from these delinquent mills in time 
to include them in the final report of lumber cut for the 
two States, which will be compiled early next month. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Cooperage Makers Announce Program of Their Annual—Southeastern Manufacturers Discuss Labor Shortage—Californ- 


Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meetin 


May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


May 20, 21—National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual] meeting. 


June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 


June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES CALL MEETING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has sent 
a request for the attendance of all interested during the 
three days of the convention, which will be held in Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, May 7,8 and 9. He suggests that those 
attending the convention can meet their friends and 
transact personal business on the first day, which will be 
devoted to the work of the executive committee, thus 
enabling them to give their entire time the other two days 
to the association work and meetings. The following is 
the program for the convention: 

Tuesday, May 7 


12 :00 m.—Executive Committee Meeting ; Election of Presi- 
dent. 


May 7-9—Associlated Cooperage Industries of America, Hotel 
s. 


Association, 





Wednesday, May 8 


10:00 a. m.—Slack Stave and Heading Group Meeting, A. 
J. Poorman, presiding. i 

Tight Stave and Heading Group Meeting, Charles Hudson, 
presiding. 

Butter Tub Group Meeting, N. A. Kennedy, presiding. 

Election of Officers. 

2:00 p. m.—Slack Hoop Group Meeting, EH. D. Rhodes, pre- 
siding. 

Coopers’ Group Meeting, W. Palmer Clarkson, presiding. 

Election of Officers. 

In addition to other important subjects, “The Future of the 
Cooperage Industry” will be discussed at all group meetings. 

7:00 p. m.—Dinner ; L. A. Burrell, speaker. 

Thursday, May 9 

General Session—10:00 a. m.—President’s address; treas- 
urer’s report ; secretary’s report ; traffic committee report. | 

Discussion—‘‘The Future of the Cooperage Industry. 

Cost; Quality; Transportation; report of proceedings of 
annual meeting of Chamber of Commerce of U. 8. A., by H. G 
Herget, National Councillor. 

Luncheon will be served during meeting. 

4:00 p. m.—Executive committee meeting. 

On account of the importance of the discussions of the 
cooperage industry and its many war problems it is ex- 
pected that there will be a large attendance. All persons 
interested in the industry are invited to attend. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 29.—The growing serious- 
ness of the labor situation was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, held at the San Carlos Hotel in Pensacola 
Friday. About thirty sawmills, mainly in western 
Florida and Georgia and southern Alabama, were repre- 
sented. Besides the labor situation the members dis- 
cussed at length and took remedial steps in the matter 
of the ‘‘price line’’ which the Government has drawn, 
cleaving the association in the middle and giving 
the mills east of the line $1 a thousand more than those 
west of the line. This is a matter which has caused the 
utmost confusion among the members of the association. 

The labor question came up first for discussion. Re- 
ports were made by all members present and consensus 
revealed the fact that the labor situation is even worse 
than it was supposed to be. The migration of labor from 
the sawmills has been so great that the mills generally 
are limping along on less than 50 percent of their labor 
requirement, with a large percentage of this inefficient. 
And the migration continues everywhere. As most of the 
men have left their employment at the sawmills to work 
for Uncle Sam on various Government jobs, there was 
not one word of complaint from the manufacturers even 
tho the shortage of sawmill labor in consequence has made 
it impossible for many of the mills to get out Govern- 
ment contracts in which they were engaged. 

But much objection, however, was voted as to the 
methods of recruiting much of the sawmill labor. These 
methods have been varied and diversified, and obviously 
of a nature which the Government would not tolerate for 
one minute if it had knowledge of the facts. All sorts 
of methods have been resorted to in securing labor. Let- 
ters have been sent to the men direct, posters have been 
displayed at public places and recruiters have plied 
their vocation openly among the mills. Much of the 
labor that is now being recruited from the sawmills in 
western Florida and Georgia and southern Alabama is 
for the big Government nitrate plant at Mussel Shoals, 
near Birmingham, This is recognized as being such a 
necessary work that the lumber manufacturers have 
placed not the slightest straw in the way of their men 
leaving, altho their own sawmills have been forced near 
to the closing down point in consequence. 

Some of the recruiting, however, has not been for the 
Government, but these recruiters, working under the 
Government’s cloak, have been active in taking away 
labor from the sawmills for private enterprises not di- 
rectly affiliated with war work. It has created great 
confusion and the mill operators are helpless. One in- 
Stance was reported where the recruiters and the re- 
cruited men were in charge of a man in the uniform of 
a lieutenant of the United States Army. Many instances 
of suspected illegitimate recruiting were reported. In 
more than one case the recruiters were so obviously un- 
der suspicion that they were run out of town, whereupon 
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it developed that these recruiters carried their own tents, 
which they put up outside the town limits and plied 
their vocations undisturbed. 

One manufacturer voiced a suggestion which was not 
acted upon despite its obvious practicability. He made 
the suggestion that the manufacturers meet and deter- 
mine upon a certain percentage of their labor which they 
shall offer to the Government. For example, he said, if 
the sawmills concertedly volunteer to turn over to Uncle 
Sam for the period of the war a definite percentage of 
their labor, to be returned after the war, this ought to 
give Uncle Sam enough recruits without demoralizing 
the sawmills as is now being done. 

In casting about for a remedy it was determined that 
there is no better way out than by the adoption by State 
legislatures in the southern sawmill States, particularly 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama, of measures referred to 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Almost as vital to some of the mills in Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association territory as the labor question is 
the matter of the ‘‘price line’’ established by the price 
fixing committee at Washington, particulars of which 
have been published in these columns before. In its at- 
tempt to establish a just and equitable price for lumber in 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory, based 
uopn an established cost of production, the price fixing 
committee recently drew an imaginary line extending due 
north from Appalachicola to Marianna, Fla., and decreed 
that the mills west of that line could manufacture their 
lumber $1 a thousand cheaper than the mills east of the 
line. This differential is regarded by the mills west of 
the line as a great and unnecessary hardship and a mild 
resolution was adopted asking Acting Director of Lum- 
ber Edgar to reconsider this ‘‘price line,’’? with a 
view to its abolition. A committee was appointed to leave 
immediately for Washington to confer with Mr. Edgar on 
this matter and to also confer with the commissioner of 
labor in the matter of the shortage of labor at the saw- 
mills. This committee consists of E. C. Harrell, J. E. 
Graves, D. G. Coit, E. L. More, T. J. Aycock, J. W. Me- 
—_ Dr. T. M. Baker, E. V. Dunlevie and Z. W. White- 

nead, 





CALLS MEETING OF RIVER INTERESTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29—James E. Smith, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, has 
called a meeting of that organization to be held at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, on May 15 and 16, the anniversary of 
the formation of the association in this city last May. 
Invitations to the conference, which, it is declared, will 
be the most momentous gathering of river interests ever 
held in the valley, have been sent to governors of all 
States, presidents of the chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, traffic bureaus, commercial clubs, merchants’ 
exchanges, associations of commerce and all other com- 
mercial organizations, mayors, city counsellors and pub- 
lie officials. 

Mr. Smith points out that since the association was 
organized the Government has started building twenty- 
four barges and four towboats for the transportation of 
coal and iron ore on the upper. Mississippi as a direct 
result of the organization’s work. A plan will be sub- 
mitted to the Government for the further extension of 
the work. 





CALIFORNIANS HOLD A CONFERENCE 


San Francisco, Cau., April 27—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at 610-12 New Call 
Building, this city, on April 19. In the absence of the 
president and the vice president, Willis J. Walker presided. 

The secretary presented for consideration the question 
of representation at the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be held in Chicago 
on May 20-21. On motion C. Stowell Smith, secretary, 
was authorized to attend the meeting as the representative 
of this association. It was the sense of the meeting as 
brought out in general discussion that this association 
should join the National without trying to make terms 
of any sort, and that a resolution be passed setting forth 
the policy of the association in affiliating with the Na- 
tional. Motion was made, seconded and carried that 
W. J. Walker be empowered to draft such a resolution to 
be presented at the annual meeting in Chicago. 

H. D. Mortenson, as chairman of the cost committee, 
presented the report of his committee with regard to 
standard cost accounting and recommending the action 
which in the opinion of the committee should be taken 
by the association with reference to standard accounting 
and the furnishing of cost data for consideration by the 
governmental Price Fixing Board. The recommendations 
were as follows: 

1. The employment of a first class lumber accountant to 
devise a system applicable to the requirements of all types 
of operations, including a full set of forms and explanation 
of them. The firm of Robinson & Bours, certified public ac- 


countants, San Francisco, will agree to work out such a 
system without cost to the association. 


2. The acceptance of the offer of Robinson & Bours. 

3. The submission of the form system to the accountants 
of member mills for criticism before considering its adoption 
by the association. 

The report and recommendations of the committee were 
accepted and the secretary was authorized to take the 
matter up with Robinson & Bours and arrange for the 
carrying out of these recommendations, it being under- 
stood that the accounting system worked out by Robinson 
& Bours is to be submitted to the association, and if 
adopted as standard, members of the association to have 
the right to adopt the system in full or any part of it. 





The secretary presented to the meeting the proposed. 
National terms of sale, favored by the National Reta/! 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and by several of the affil - 
iated associations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, namely: ‘‘One percent discount if paid 
within five days after arrival po po as evidenced by paid 
freight bill. Net sixty days after date of invoice. No 
discount allowed after sixty days from data of invoice.’’ 
It was stated that Edward Hines, of Chicago, had written 
a letter calling attention to the fact that the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association had requested that 
the committee on terms of sale of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meet with a similar commit- 
tee from the retailers’ association for mutual conference 
and discussion of the proposed terms during the annual 
meeting in Chicago in May. It was brought out that sev- 
eral firms that are now trying out these terms had found 
them satisfactory, the Western Pine association being in 
favor of their universal adoption and use. The secretary 
was authorized to take this matter up with the directors 
and get instructions covering the attitude of the associa- 
tion on the proposed terms for presentation at the confer- 
ence in Chicago. 

A communication received from F. B. Hutchens ten- 
dering his resignation as president of the association, was 
ats and upon motion the resignation was laid on the 
table. 

O. C. Haslett made a statement with regard to the so- 
called Chamber of Commerce Rate Case, stating that at a 
recent meeting of the California pine box distributers he 
had been authorized to take up with the association the 
matter of joint action by the pine box and this association, 
representing the California pine industry as a whole, the 
presentation of a brief to the Railroad Commission of 
California, before which the case is now pending. The 
secretary stated that this matter had been taken up with 
the traffic committee of the association, which recom- 
mended that the association take no part in the prepara- 
tion of a brief; that a letter to the commission setting 
forth the facts would probably serve the purpose. It was 
pointed out that a brief and argument from the testimony 
would undoubtedly have more weight with the commission 
than the letter recommended by the traffic committee. It 
was accordingly decided by vote that the association join 
with the California pine box distributers in the prepara- 
tion and expense of filing such a brief, and that the 
secretary be authorized to take up with Mr. Sanborn, or 
other rate expert, in codperation with Mr. Haslett, the 
matter of the preparation and expense in connection with 
the filing of a brief in this case. 

F. W. Hunt, field secretary, Commercial Federation of 
California, made a short talk, stating briefly the objects 
of the federation. It was suggested that the secretary 
ask Mr. Hunt to make a definite proposition in writing for 
presentation to the board at a full meeting. 





SOUTH WESTERN ONTARIO RETAILERS MEET 


Toronto, Ont., April 27.—At the annual meeting of 
the South Western Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Sarnia, Ont., April 16, the chief speaker 
at the dinner in the evening was C. A. Bowen, secretary 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the United States, who outlined the work of his associa- 
tion, telling in particular of the cost survey which is 
being carried on. A. E. Clark, of Toronto, chairman of 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, also made 
an excellent address, emphasizing the value of association 
work and the desire of the wholesale association to work 
in harmony with the retail associations. These two asso- 
ciations are codperating as fully as possible and the out- 
look for their future usefulness is very encouraging. 

The officers elected at the Sarnia meeting were as 
follows: 

President—W. A. Taylor, Ridgetown. 

Vice chairman—W. A. Hadley, Chatham. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. F. Clarke, Glencoe. 

Executive committee—D. J. McEachren, Alvinston; A. W. 
Osborne, Essex ; Wm. Saunders, Dutton; C. M. Smith, Aylmer, 
and George Belton, London. 

The executive committee was given power to add four 
other members to represent districts in which new asso- 
ciation members are secured. 





MILL RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 1—The T. W. Budde Lumber Co 
Wright Building, which recently purchased 15,000,000 
feet of standing southern pine timber near Clarks, La., 
from William Edenborn, of New Orleans, La., is now 
building a mill at Vernon, La., where the timber on this 
valuable virgin tract will be cut. The mill will have a 
capacity of 45,000 feet a day. Work on the mill was 
started several weeks ago, and it is expected to be in 
operation within the next ten days. ; 

The mill will be operated by a separate corporation 
known as the Adams & Byrnes Lumber Co. (Inc.), which 
has a capital stock of $25,000, control of which is in the 
hands of the Budde company. The company will specialize 
in the eutting of heavy timbers suitable for the Govern- 
ment, for which there is a great demand at present. The 
manufactured product will be sold thru the St. Louis office 
of the Budde company. ’ 

Timbers up,te 45 feet can be cut by the mill, whose 
shipping point, Vernon, is located on the Orange & North- 
western Railroad, whict. connects with the Iron Mountain 
Railroad at Clarks and tne T-emont & Gulf at T. & G. 
Junction. 
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ASSOCIATION DISCUSSES GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Federal Authorities’ Attitude Toward West Coast Lumbermen and Loggers Defined—Terms of Sale and Cost Account- 


CENTRALIA, WASsH., April 27.—Another interesting and 
patriotic meeting was held by the members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Centralia yesterday 
afternoon, this point being geographically about midway 
between the lumber producing sections of western Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Very little business detail was 
transacted at the meeting, this being attended to by the 
trustees. Practically the entire afternoon was devoted 
to listening to a splendid address by General L. C. Boyle, 
counsel of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who came west for the purpose of explaining to 
the fir lumber manufacturers some of the things that 
have a bearing on the governmental situation today as 
related to the lumber industry. In aadition, Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., now in the Government service, assisting 
Col. Brice P. Disque at Portland, Ore., in looking after the 
production of fir airplane material, made a plea for more 
speed in producing fir cants. An interesting market talk 
also was made by lL. 8. Case, manager of the Weyer- 
hacuser Sales Co., of St. Paul, who was an appreciated 
visitor at the meeting. The attendance was large, over 
100 manufacturers of the two States being in attendance, 
and especially noticeable were the number of operators of 
smaller mills in southwestern Washington. 

Opening the meeting, President Ralph H. Burnside 
stated it was to be an open meeting in whith everyone 
would be given an opportunity to talk. In introducing 
General Boyle President Burnside called attention to the 
importance to the industry of the fixing of prices by the 
Government, and stated that General Boyle had been 
asked to come to the Coast and tell about the situation 
as well as about the activities of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. What he said was of par- 
ticular interest, in view of the fact that some of the 
loggers of the Puget Sound district had secured the serv- 
ices of Judge Frederick Bausman, of Seattle, former 
member of the Supreme Court of Washington, with the 
object of having him proceed to the nation’s capital with 
the probable intention of having him begin legal action 
against the Government reduction of log prices. In be- 
ginning his address General Boyle stated that because the 
nation is at war things are not normal, resulting in revolu- 
tionary conditions prevailing in business, and prices of 
products are being fixed. This the Government could do 
and will continue to do, he declared, regardless of what 
anyone might think, regardless of the possible legality of 
the action, or anything else. Said the speaker in part: 

There are so much more vital things at stake that your 
property does not count. The life of the nation is trembling 
in the balance and the property rights of the people must be 
subjected to public welfare. A week from now France may 
be out of it and it will be up to Great Britain and us, with 
Mngland standing in the face of a tragedy. It is not, how- 
ever, the disposition and attitude of the Government at Wash- 
ington to take your lumber or your logs except at a fair 
price. The wisdom of fixing of prices might be doubted were 
there time for the usual law of supply and demand to regu- 
late, but the fact that because of war conditions a great mass 
of purchases is made at one time makes it necessary because 
of the rapid inflation of prices that necessarily follow these 
purchases. So the Government reasons that prices must be 
fixed and controlled. 

The speaker stated that it had happened twice recently 
that lumber had been selling to the trade at less than the 
Government prices. This was not because the Government 
price was exorbitant, but because some mills, eager 
to sell, had sacrificed lumber to the commercial trade. The 
industry therefore was not without fault, for it had proved 
that it was incapable of controlling itself, which made 
Government control necessary. After citing the condi- 
tions leading up to the creation of the price fixing board, 
General Boyle said that it was contended by some that 
anyone refusing to sell the Government at the price it 
had fixed could be penalized, but Mr. Boyle did not be- 
lieve that the law so decreed. But this was of small im- 
portance, as no lumberman is going to refuse to sell the 
Government even tho at a loss—in the first place because 
the Government needs the material and must have it, and 
there is a way to secure compensation anyway, and in the 
second place should one refuse, he could not ship a foot 
of lumber because the Government controls the railroads. 
It is the understanding that a profit of about 15 percent 
is to be paid for materials above cost, and the problem is 
to ascertain the exact cost. General Boyle paid a high 
compliment to the ability and influence of the late Will 
H. Parry, of Seattle, at the time of his death a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, by stating that had he 
lived, because of his intimate knowledge of lumber con- 


ditions many of the problems of the lumbermen would not 
have arisen, 


No Figures to Show Increased Cost 


Recounting the recent fixing of lumber and log prices, 
General Boyle declared that the lumbermen and loggers 
had no figures to show the increased cost. He emphasized 
the importance of loggers and lumbermen working to- 
gether, for their problems are not separate and are inter- 
dependent. To the intimation that has been made in 
different quarters that the mill operators had gotten a 
little the best of it, as a result of appearing before the 
price fixing board, to the detriment of the loggers, 
General Boyle said that a record of the hearing was 
in print and no one need fear that anything had been 
put over on anyone, for the records showed that the 
lumbermen attending the hearing urged strongly that 
the loggers be given a higher price. Washington is 
thronged with manufacturers and producers demanding 
higher prices, while at the same time some of them are 
making exhorbitant profits. Thus the psychology of the 
situation is against the lumberman or representatives of 
any industry in their effort to secure higher prices at the 
present time. He had absolute confidence in the honesty 
and integrity of the price fixing board, but would not 
haye this feeling regarding its intelligence if it did not, 








ing Reviewed—Manufacturers Enlightened on Sawing Government Material 





when the facts are presented to it, permit of an adjust- 
ment of prices. 

The speaker pointed out that there is no industry that 
compares with the lumber industry, so that the price fixing 
board studies it from an entirely different angle from 
iron, steel or agriculture, or anything else. Conditions 
surrounding lumbering are different. All the material 
used in the industry is bought at onetime, and there 
is but one turn-over of it. When the material is ex- 
hausted the operating plants are useless. He explained 
how he proposed to try the lumber case before the price 
fixing board, the same as cases are tried in court, with 
witnesses on the stand, and the use of charts showing the 
costs of everything entering into the lumber industry, 
such as hay, mules, labor etc. for several years past. Data 
of this nature are being prepared in the South and similar 
data from the fir manufacturers would be necessary. He 
believed the value of stumpage should be what it is at 
the time it is sawed. In western Washington and Oregon 
there are mills that merely fabricate, buying their logs 
on the open market. In this section the price of logs 
depends on the price the lumber sells for. This made it 
necessary that the loggers and lumbermen work together, 
or the interests of both will be injured. 

‘A new era, a new day is here,’’ declared General 
Boyle. ‘‘The 8-hour day is here on the north Pacific 
coast, and I believe will pass ultimately to the entire 
industry. Things are happening today that you would 
not have dreamed of a short time ago. The man in 
overalls is dominant in Washington as well as elsewhere. 
Laboring men from England visit this country and are 
entertained as princes. The prime minister of England 
asked a committee of laboring men to visit the laborers 
of that country. Industrial and world conditions are 
rapidly changing.’’ 

It seems that the lumber industry never had any pros- 
perous conditions but that some tragedy occurred. How- 





ALL STRAIGHT GRAIN LOGS SHALL BE CUT THIS WAY 
SO AS TO PRODUCE AS MUCH VERTICAL GRAIN 
LUMBER AS POSSIBLE 


ever, Mr. Boyle believed that a committee of lumbermen 
could go to Washington and, around a table in con- 
ference, put the facts before Dr. Haney, and Charles 
Edgar, of the lumber committee, and that all the troubles 
would then be settled, for he knew that Mr. Edgar was 
honest and ¢onscientious in his convictions and endeavored 
to get at the exact facts. General Boyle declared that 
there is no law by which the Government could take away 
one’s property without paying a fair and reasonable price 
for it, and that if a fair deal is not eventually obtained 
he believed a test case could be easily arranged in a 
friendly way with the Department of Justice. This, 
however, he did not believe would become necessary. He 
emphasized the necessity of the lumber industry doing 
everything possible to comply with Government regula- 
tions, to help in every way possible in furnishing the 
needed war material, and he called attention to the fact 
that even now there are three bills before Congress that 
are sleeping and no doubt will continue to remain dormant 
that provide for the taking over of all national resources. 
Lumbering .is a pioneering industry, made up of 40,000 
mills working under different conditions and environ- 
ment, and so it could not furnish exact figures, as do 
the steel and other industries, and it is therefore not 
entirely without fault when it appears before the Gov- 
ernment boards. 

General Boyle declared that the situation today is not, 
however, without its benefits. The South is realizing 
that it needs the West, and the West knows that it needs 
the South, for a common tie is binding the industry. The 
present situation is also making lumbermen think and 
work, and it is going to result in modernizing the in- 
dustry. Lumbermen are going to keep books and find 
out what they are doing. Many have not distinguished 
between the returns of capital investment and profit. 
These problems are now being studied, and lumbermen are 
being educated away from the artificial, so that such 
things as price understandings will be unnecessary when 
the exact cost is reached, for it will have a stabilizing in- 
fluence that will hold prices steady, regardless of trade 
agreements. Therefore, thru the trials and tribulations 
of the industry, while serving its country, it is also doing 
something for itself, 


In his- reference to the work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association General Boyle said that he 
did not want anyone to think that he was speaking from 
personal interests, for if it were found at any time that 
his services were not needed he would gladly step aside. 
However, he declared that if there ever was a time when 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
needed, it is now, to coordinate the different branches of 
the industry. He declared that because he was located 
closer to southern lumber manufacturers, it did not mean 
he favored them in any way, for he aimed to look im- 
partially after the interests of the producers of lumber 
in all the different sections making up the membership 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
outlined many things that could be done only by the 
organization to benefit the industry, and said that while 
many questions would come up at the coming annual 
meeting in Chicago next month in the re-organization of 
the National, such as the election of president and sec- 
retary, and arrangements for the direction of the organi- 
zation, these were mere details, the most important thing 
being the personnel. 

Regarding the handicap under which western manu- 
facturers are now working by reason of the enforced 
8-hour day, the statement he made that he knew the South 
was now considering the problems of the West, and was 
not going to take advantage of them, was of particular 
interest to his hearers. The new period of codperation 
and of mutual helpfulness which is abroad in the land 
today, he declared, is a compensation that God is giving 
for the awful agony the nations are going thru, but the 
great problems that are being worked out now by busi- 
ness men will be followed after the war by further com- 
plications thru business competition, and then, of all 
times, will the help of the National association be neces- 
sary. General Boyle’s talk was listened to with interest 
and several times when he apologized for its length he 
was urged to go on. 


Tells of Country-Wide Market Conditions 


Asked by President Burnside to tell of the market 
situation thruout the country, as head of the largest 
lumber selling organization in the country, L. 8. Case, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
reported that the strictly farming communities in the 
middle West and the South are very prosperous. With 
cotton selling for 34 cents a pound and lots of money 
going into the rural districts of the South there is a 
great revival there of building operations because the 
labor situation is better than it is on the Pacific coast, 
altho labor is gradually getting more scarce. He be- 
lieved that not more than one-third of the output of the 
southern mills would move north of the Ohio River as 
they would consume a large part of their lumber at home. 

At Cloquet, Minn., Mr. Case said the interests he rep- 
resents have five mills, from which shipments in February 
of this year were less than one-third of the total ship- 
ments for the same month last year, and in March this 
year there was a still further reduction in shipments, due 
to car scarcity. For the first time in the history of Clo- 
quet there will be no night sawing this year, because of 
the inability of the mills to get crews. This will mate- 
rially reduce the cut there, and similar conditions prevail 
elsewhere in the northern pine territory. In the Inland 
Empire, he said, stocks are very light, and in Wisconsin 
the output of hemlock this year will be greatly reduced 
because of the light log input. He knew of no stocks of 
lumber anywhere unless on the Pacific coast, and was 
therefore surprised that the price of fir lumber has not 
advanced, because of the increased labor cost. Mr. Case 
declared that the steel people advanced wages 10 percent 
not long ago, which was loudly heralded in the news- 
papers, and at the same time they advanced the price of 
their product about 40 percent, about which little publicity 
was given. 

In discussing terms of sale, Mr. Case pointed out that 
buyers of lumber do not wish to pay until the arrival of 
the car, and thought they should have the discount 
privilege at that time. He favored the Inland Empire 
terms of sale of 1 percent discount in five days after 
arrival of car, stating that discounts in the United States 
in the lumber industry amount to over $5,000,000 annually 
and that by cutting them in two $2,500,000 would be 
saved, which would be enough to pay for all association 
work, and leave some over. 

A letter was read by Secretary Robert B. Allen from 
the executive committee of Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, addressed to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, suggesting terms sixty days net; 
2 percent cash discount; 80 percent of payment on date of 
invoice, and 20 percent on arrival of car. 

E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., a member of the terms 
of sale committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, said that the committee had spent consider- 
able time considering the subject. He believed that this 
is a time when conservation of capital is as essential as 
of other things. He favored smaller discounts and more 
prompt payment of accounts. S. L. Johnson, of Seattle, 
said discount depended on territory. His experience was 
that a large part of his company’s customers in North 
Dakota discounted their bills, while in territory farther 
away they did not, preferring to’ wait until arrival of 
ear. No action was taken, however, on the terms of sale 
matter, altho it was discussed to some extent. 

Mr. Hazen, as chairman of the cost accounting com- 
mittee, said that 200 southern pine mills have for two 
years kept cost statements segregated as to items. Com- 
plete data of this sort could hardly be obtained here in 
the four or five weeks available before the coming hearing 
before the price fixing board, but it was hoped to have 
data from about thirty plants. Walter B, Nettleton, of 
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Seattle, emphasized the necessity of segregating the 
different items, 

L. G. Horton, of Seattle, who was in attendance as a 
representative of the Puget Sound loggers, said that they 
felt that the millmen who recently went to Washington 
to secure adjustment of lumber prices had ‘‘ handed the 
loggers a lemon.’’ This was because of the reduction of 
log prices by the price fixing board. Mr. Horton de- 
clared that the loggers proposed to send Judge Frederick 
Bausman, of Seattle, to Washington, to represent them in 
possible legal action, but after hearing General Boyle’s 
able statement of the situation he wished to have General 
Boyle meet Judge Bausman and talk the matter over. 





was very earnest in his plea to the millmen to get out more 
airplane fir. 

President Burnside also urged fir manufacturers pres- 
ent to do everything possible to help Major Griggs in 
getting out fir as well as spruce. He believed the produc- 
tion of lumber for airplane uses had been greatly aided 
by Mr. Breece’s plan of sawing. A resolution was adopted 
expressing the confidence of the association in the efforts 
of Col. Brice P. Disque in the work he is doing in getting 
out airplane material. 

President Burnside said that R. D. Brown, assistant 
secretary of the association, with the help of F. B. Hub- 
bard, of Centralia, vice president of the association, and 
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SHOWING A PERFECT CANT UNDER SPECIFICATION No. 388 


General Boyle said he would be glad to meet the loggers’ 
counsel, and commended the spirit shown by the loggers 
in desiring a consultation. He also called attention to 
the fact that there is a possibility that the Government 
will fix prices on lumber to the general public, and de- 
clared that lumbermen and loggers from all sections must 
stick close together. 


Upon being called upon by the Chair, George S. Long, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber &o., Tacoma, com- 
mended the patriotic talk of General Boyle, and said that 
to rebel against the Government price fixing decision now 
would be treason. He believed that fair treatment would 
be received when the figures are presented. 

Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, now aiding Colonel 
Disque in getting out fir airplane material, described the 
way it is desired to have fir cants sawed in order to get 
the maximum amount of straight grain, suitable for wing 
beams. He said it was desired to get fir lumber going 
thru the Vancouver plant in sufficient quantities to keep 
it operating until the larger production of spruce would 
utilize its facilities. 


The plant has a capacity of about thirty carloads a day. 
Major Griggs declared that the plant was very efficient 
and well managed, and particularly complimented the work 
of George E, Breece, of Charlestown, W. Va., who has 
been spending some weeks in Washington and Oregon, 
instructing lumbermen as to getting out straight grained 
spruce, which is resulting in a greatly increased output 
of airplane spruce. Major Griggs said that the same 
plan is to be applied to the sawing of fir and will greatly 
help the output of airplane material. He expressed the 
hope that the fir millmen would bury the Vancouver plant 
under fir cants, and added that he expected the plant 
would be developed into a permanent operation, to be 
used after the war in working up materials for airplanes. 
Major Griggs distributed blue prints outlining the plan 
of sawing and gave verbal instructions regarding it. He 


a Ford car, had toured southwestern Washington and had 
secured a number of members; some had also been secured 
by Ralph C. Angell, secretary of the spruce branch, among 
the spruce mills in Oregon. It was therefore possible to 
report eleven new members, with a daily output of 680,- 
000 feet, which made the association’s membership rep- 
resent 88 percent of the output of western Washington, 
and 75 percent of the output of western Oregon. 
Secretary Allen read a telegram from Dwight Davis, of 
Chicago, representing the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency 
of Centralia, Wash., at Washington, D. C., where he 


use of a large amount of fir in the Government car build- 






ing program, and also to arrive at a just and fair price 
for the car material. Mr. Davis wired that he had just 
concluded a conference on these matters with the Gov- 
ernment officials and felt that about 350,000,000 feet of 
lumber would be used in the construction of the cars, of 
which at least one-third would be fir, and that the buying 
would be done by the car companies, thru the regular 
channels, at the price to be fixed by the Government. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Messrs. Davis, Hat- 
tery and Hutchins, and also to Mr. Hubbard and the 
southwestern Washington lumbermen for arranging for 
the meeting, and to Judge Boyle for his efforts in behalf 
of the industry. This concluded a very interesting and 
instructive meeting. 

The following are the eleven new members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 

N. & M. Lumber Co., Rochester, Wash. ; Coal Creek Lumber 
Co., Chehalis, Wash.; Leudinghaus Bros., Dryad, Wash.; Hill 
Logging Co., Bunker, Wash.; Columbia Box & Lumber Co., 
South Bend, Wash.; A. B. Aagaard, La Center, Wash.; John- 
son Lumber Co., Reedsport, Ore.; Port Orford Mill Co., Port 
Orford, Ore.; E. W. Wenstrom Lumber Co., Laurel, Ore. ; 


sn uate Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.; H. A. Baldwin, Tono, 
Jash. 


SPRUCE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


CENTRALIA, WASH., April 27.—A meeting of spruce 
manufacturers of Washington and Oregon was held here 
Friday forenoon, prior to the monthly meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Howard Jayne, 
of Raymond, Wash., chairman of the executive committee 
of the spruce branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, presided, with Secretary Ralph C. Angell in 
attendance. The meeting consisted largely of a confer- 
ence of the spruce producers with A. A. Baxter, general 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
San Francisco, regarding the proposition, considered at 
the previous spruce meeting in Portland a month ago, of 
having all of the export spruce handled thru the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. It was discussed at length 
and the decision was unanimous in favor of such a plan. 
It is expected this will now be worked out, as soon as the 
details of contracts ete. can be attended to. It will then 
mean that all of the export spruce shipments will be made 
thru Mr. Baxter’s office. 

The fear that there would be an accumulation of spruce 
lumber, because of the extensive production of airplane 
material, now seems to be groundless, as the box demand 


has been spending some time with E. R. Hutchins and 
W. Hattery, Chicago representatives of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., and the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., respectively, in an effort to secure the 


is taking care of much of it, and with the other uses to 
which spruce is now being put, and the export handled 
thru an export company, it is not believed there will be 
any surplus to bother about. 
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SHOWING A “SPIRAL” OR “DIAGONAL” GRAINED CANT. 


SUCH A CANT WILL BB ACCEPTED PROVIDED IT CON- 


TAINS 25 PERCENT OR MORE OF BEAM STOCK AS GRADED BY SPECIFICATION No, 38 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS A ROUSING ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—The thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
held Thursday, was a triple-expansion affair. Before the 
business meeting the members were called together in 
Griffith Hall, together with all who would come from 
all branches of the allied lumber trades. Each person 
present subscribed to an additional $50 Liberty bond and 
had his name put on the head of a brass tack such as is 
being driven into the base of the Statue of Liberty on 
South City Hall Plaza by those who subscribe there. 
Then, headed by music, the 132 in line marched a few 
squares about the streets, with Franklin A. Smith, jr., 
proudly carrying a banner heralding them as the ‘‘ Allied 
Lumber Trades of Philadelphia,’’ circled the statue, 
and then, one by one, filed in and deposited their sub- 
scriptions, drove their tack, received their button and 
honor tag, and departed for the meeting at the exchange 
rooms. 

About fifty members attended the business session, with 
President Simuel Roberts in the chair. Reports of the 
officers and committees reviewing the work of the year 
were read and approved, and several were ordered printed 
and sent to each member. Mr. Roberts reported as dele- 
gate to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and gave as his opinion that the Government was about 
to make more uses of the freely offered ability of the 
business men, as shown by the recent selection of Mr. 
Schwab. He said the labor question was discussed, and 
that he felt the Government should conscript labor for 
war work instead of paying wages that draw men from 
other lines and force wages beyond a point where busi- 
ness can successfully be carried on. The arbitration com- 
mittee reported not one dispute brought before it in the 
year. The credit bureau had been used more than ever, 
altho the total amount involved was a little smaller than 
last year, 

In his address President Roberts said that the year had 
written some new lumber history with its unusual ques- 
tions, and said that the only important question now is 
‘‘How can I best serve my country in its time of need?”? 





He was glad and proud to report that no line of busi- 
ness has proved more thoroly patriotic than lumber, in 
men, money and sacrifices. Lumber had gone over the 
top in every charge, and would continue to do so. He 
gave great credit to Secretary Lank and the committees 
and said their best compensation was in knowing that 
their duties were well done. 

The report of the membership committee showed a net 
gain during the year of thirty-six members, the total now 
being 158. John I. Coulborn, chairman of the bylaws and 
rules committee, said that while the coalition of all the 
lumber bodies was the greatest step ever taken in local 
Jumber association work it must be changed and amended 
to suit the necessities as the exchange broadens out to 
take in lines that were heretofore considerd only on the 
edge of the lumber trade. The exchange has always 
progressed, and now will go ahead faster, and will hold 
its own in the forefront of trade organizations in the city. 

A custom in the Exchange has been for the vice presi- 
dent to be the only nominee for the presidency, and this 
was carried out by the nomination of Thomas B. Hammer, 
of whom President Roberts had said in his remarks: ‘‘I 
leave the burden of office in confidence.’’ Robert L. 
Hilles, of Smedley Bros. Co., received the only nomina- 
tion for vice president, and Charles P. Maule was the 
sole nominee for treasurer, this being his nineteenth 
consecutive term. Samuel B. Vrooman, Franklin Swedley 
and Eli B. Hallowell were renominated auditors, and Mr. 
Vrooman was nominated to succeed himself as trustee 
of the relief fund. The ballot of the secretary for all the 
foregoing made their election unanimous. There were 
three directors to be elected, and nine nominees on the 
ballot, the balloting resulting in the election of John I. 
Coulbourn for three years, Victor E. Kugler for two 
years, and Warren D. D. Smith until the president of the 
manufacturers’ chapter qualifies. Precedent was broken 
in the election of Mr. Coulbourn to succeed himhelf, but 
the request had been made by Mr. Rice, who reviewed the 
great work he had done on the bylaws committee, and 
pleaded for his reélection so that he might go ahead and 


complete it. That this met a responsive chord was 
attested by the fact that everybody but himself voted 
for him. 


The newly elected officers all made acceptance addresses 
in which they pledged their best efforts, and after the 
usual votes of thanks to the exchange by those who had 
used the rooms, and votes of thanks by the exchange to 
the trade papers etc., Mr. Underhill announced a patriotic 
rally for next Tuesday evening in Griffith Hall, to be 
addressed by Major Connelly, who resigned his seat in 
Congress to enlist. Mr. Coulbourn announced that his 
committee had $758,540 in Liberty Loan subscriptions 
from the allied lumber trades, and fully expected to get 
the $1,000,000, 

The annual banquest wag held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, at 7 p. m., and it was the usual sumptuous 
affair. As had been arranged, the ladies were present 
and constituted about one-third of the over 100 present. 
President Roberts acted as toastmaster, and addresses 
were made by Theodore Lane Bean, of Norristown; Rev. 
Charles M. Boswell, D. D., and J. Ambler Williams. 





WHOLESALERS HELP BOOST OMAHA 


OmAHA, NEB., May 1.—The big lumber wholesalers of 
Omaha showed themselves to be among the live ones in 
Omaha in the big drive recently concluded here for a $50,- 
000 fund with which to advertise Omaha. The bureau of 
publicity of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce raised the 
fund. Among the very first liberal subscribers were the ~ 
Walrath & Sherwocd Lumber Co., Bradford-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., George A. Hoagland Lumber Co., W. J. Foye 
Lumber Co., and others. The lumbermen expressed them- 
selves as highly in favor of such a move to advertise 
their city nationally. They realize that whatever helps 
to make Omaha better known thruout the country and 
especially thruout this trade territory is good for the 
lumber business as it is good for every otber 
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LOGGERS GIVE MUCH TIME TO HUMANITY’S APPEAL 


Appalachian Congress Discusses Details of Welfare Problems—Asks Elimination of Neglect and Recommends Comforts and 





Conveniences for Woods Workers—Hooverizing and Better Relations Between Employer and Employed Urged 


HuntinetTon, W. Va., April 25.—Following the pro- 
ceedings of the Appalachian Logging Congress published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, a business 
session was held this afternoon in which resolutions 
pledging the members of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress to place all Government orders before private 
accounts were adopted. Representatives from all of 
the operations here reported they have a fair amount 
of Government business and that the orders are being 
worked out as rapidly as possible even tho other ac- 
counts are thereby delayed. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S telegraphed report of 
last week referred briefly to addresses made early in the 
proceedings. Some of these, in greater detail, are here 
given, 

The first address was that of John Raine, with the 
title ‘‘An Eye for an Eye and a Tooth for a Tooth.’’ 
Calling the ‘‘whole question of relations of capital to 
labor’’ the ‘‘great unsettled question’’ of today, Mr. 
Raine deprecated the theory of might making right, and 
prefaced his remarks with a plea for the elimination of 
autocracy and the elevation of democracy. Of its rela- 
tion to present day condition he said: 

It seems indeed true that the war has broken down social 
barriers and there has been discovered to us at the front a 
true democracy. Then this world will never again be the 
same. As one says, “I'he war has spelled the doom of privi- 
lege.” Justice must be more righteously administered. ‘To 
welcome an order of greater fairness is to prove oneself 
entitled to citizenship in a better world.” So mote it be. 
Let the age of brutality pass and the age of reasonableness 
ensue, * © *® 

The citizens of a certain country on the shore of Galilee 
placed a higher value on their hogs than they did upon a 
restored man, and so desired Jesus to depart from their 
coasts. 

As employers we must mobilize our forces not for conflict 
but for cojperation and for an expression of real concern and 
good will to our labor, putting them on the plane of real 
men. 

Machinery and method have their places, but the biggest 
factor in our logging game is our men. ‘They are men too 
with all the faculties of ourselves. In dealing with them we 
must recognize their physical, mental and spiritual natures. 
* » 


I am fully aware that there are two sides to these mat- 
ters and it is easy to prove a case that ‘“wood-hicks” are not 
worthy of extra attentions and that it is simply ‘casting 
pearls before swine.” 

All improvement must be based upon mutual respect and 
consideration. If the woodsman is indifferent to our ideals, 
it must be largely because we have been indifferent to his 
needs. In winning this mutual respect and cojperation we 
must take the initiative. Is it not a fact that we have given 
scant attention to the normal needs of this particular class 
of labor? Shut away from contact largely with other classes 
of fellows and forced to live in any sort of “shack” and to 
bunk in unclean narrow quarters, we still expect him to play 
the game as a man. 

Anything here set down should be looked upon as a mat- 
ter of simple justice that will bring its own reward in both 
dollars and cents and in that spirit of codperation that is 
necessary for the smooth running of our business. It has 
been said that war will pass when injustice passes and the 
same may be said of labor troubles, 


Physical and Mental Abuse of Workers 


As hinted above, we must look after the physical condition 
of our men. The mind revolts at camp conditions that the 
not long distant past has shown to our view. Camp and 
barn are in close proximity, so that with no means of prevent- 
ing their breeding nor any screened protections from them 
the flies swarm unhindered over food and man; slops are 
carelessly thrown out of the nearest door; ashes and tin cans 
and sweepings pile up under one’s nose to furnish more 
harbors thru the rough board walls; pig lots send out on the 
evening air odors of a hundred kinds and not one of them 
cologne ; to escape these pests our woodsman hies to a bed of 
poor mattress and unwashed blankets and comforts, and he 
drops his head on to an unwashed pillow to dream of his 
predecessor, who slept on the same pillow six months before; 
mid snores and coughs he sleeps indifferently, to be early 
awakened by the breakfast bell. Performing his ablutions in 
cold water, he turns to the roller towel that has already 
rubbed the grime from dozens of his fellows; the water is 
drawn from well or spring that does not arouse his interest 
as to the origin and condition of the same and as evidently 
has not aroused the interest of his employer; the breakfast 
may be indifferently cooked and oversupplied with grease 
a no workman’s intestinal machinery can digest or assimi- 
ate. 

Then turn to the man’s mental pabulum. Here is a man 
that is supposed to handle in a way that it may bring profit 
and fame to the owner the choicest products of the forest. 
He should know the use and the value of each kind of wood 
in our forests, yet there is not a book nor a circular in camp 
that tells of the wonders of its growth nor the beauties of its 
grains of spring and summer wood. Not ever has the pro- 
prietor stopped a moment to explain to this wielder of the 
ax any of these matters; nor has the man anything whatever 
to interest and inform his mind when the day’s tasks are 
done. No games are provided to interest and amuse and 
freshen his mind for the coming day’s task; no movies to 
amuse and instruct; no books to quicken his perceptions, 
inform his mind and arouse his ideals of service. 

Then, above all, let us remember that this man is not a 
beast but a ——_ being, and that is a being of the high- 
est order. ou may think differently, but he has within 
himself somewhere the full measure of man’s man and he has 
your measure if you have acted toward him other than a man 
to a man. The quickening of this nature will energize the 
whole man and bring out the best that is in him, as we so 
well know has been the case in this present war. 


Reforms That Are Needed 

If then we are to forsake the law of the “eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” what is incumbent upon us to do before 
we can call this master of the trees to go over the top with 
a perfect service? Were conditions right, we believe men 
would flock to this industry, which could be made one of the 
healthiest and most pleasant in the world. Under any think- 
able operating condition the camp is a necessity, but let 
us plan to make it so healthful and attractive that it will 
draw men to it. 

Provide first, then, an ample, well cooked supply of pure 
foods that will be a well balanced ration for each meal: 
destroy all breeding places for flies ; screen all windows : make 
impossible the propagation of typhoid and other deadly dis- 
ease germs; provide clean linen and amply warm and suf- 
ficient bedding; see that rooms are well lighted and well 
ventilated; that they are daily cleaned; rout the pig sty 
from a nearby location; separate the barn well from the 
camp; permit no ash heaps nor tin can heaps to accumulate; 
use an ample and yearly supply of paint, kalsomine or white- 
wash ; cleanliness to be the motto. See that every man is 
decent and clean when he enters the camp and not infected 
with any disease; have the doctor visit camp often, com- 
mending all efforts to maintain health thru cleanliness and 
proper feeding and bathing; provide ample supplies of hot 





and cold water with shower bathing. Above all, never give 
up; believe in human nature and push your ideals with con- 
fidence that they will win out. If Uncle Sam can so transform 
men, a8 we have observed, by proper feeding, work and sani- 
tary conditions, so can you. We hope soon men will be re- 
turning from the battlefields; they will come with quickened 
perceptions and new and high ideals and you will have to be 
ready for that procession with these betterments. 
Influences for Physical and Mental Betterment 

Then again this arm of the forest service must not only be 
kept physically fit but must be kept cheerful. Put yourself 
in his place, and how long would you endure the dullness and 
grind of the ordinary woods camp? What would you care for 
the splitting of a stump; the waste of an improperly cut log 
or the destruction by careless felling of a perfectly good tree? 
The loneliness, the stupidity of camp life and the absence of 
the refining influence of woman would drive you to despera- 
tion and drink. Let us then recognize his nature and his 
need, Provide stated entertainments, send movies into camp 
and also music; and a good talking machine with records pass- 
ing from camp to camp and frequently renewed should be i. 
vided; pictures should adorn walls of lobby and reading 
rooms; the reading room should be supplied with good lights 
and writing tables; should have a supply of current maga- 
zines and papers; should have a choice selection of books, 
particularly forestry books and stories of the woods and the 
outdoor life; in fact, nothing should be omitted to make it a 
worth while library. Some comfortable lounging chairs should 
be provided and, in fact, every boy at the front enjoys these 
things in his Y. M. C, A. hut, and is he not the better soldier 
for it? By the same tokens will these provisions produce a 
better worker in woodscraft. 


Mental and Spiritual Welfare 

See that the schools are provided for the children of the 
camp. Don’t expect to produce good workmen or good citi- 
zens without the aid of the schools. 

The emotions of nature must be cultivated and the spirit 
fed and kept serene thru religious exercises. Arrangement 
should be made for the visit at least weekly to the camp of a 
tactful and helpful minister who can brighten camp life with 
helpful ministrations and singing. Musical instruments and 
books should be provided and capable singers secured so that 
the camp may enjoy every phase of the settled community 
life. 

Let us thank the Lord that the I. W. W. have not infested 
our camps. Let us, in addition to providing all the above 
perquisites of a normal life, establish minimum rates of pay 
that shall insure the subsistence of the worker and his family 
in health and reasonable comfort. Such procedure will render 
unnecessary the “collective bargaining thru chosen repre- 
sentatives of any labor organization,” because such organiza- 
tion will not be necessary. 

We remember an instance when in times of ample labor 
supply a profit-sharing was granted the men, and it had the 
effect of an aroused interest with increased service that was 
beneficial all around. This must come to be the rule rather 
than the exception. This as we conceive it is the doctrine of 
the square deal. 

This will lead to the highest degree of eee between 
labor and capital; this will cultivate the spirit of good will, 
and if that spirit is cultivated there will be no occasion for 
war—either political or industrial. Nearly two thousand 
years ago the angelic song heralded ‘Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” Jesus gave the world, too, a program of social 
justice and the world to have peace and understanding must 
adopt His principles. There is no other course or remedy for 
its misunderstandings. 


Harmony of Employer and Employed 


After paying a compliment to the address of John 
Raine and referring to the labor problem in biblical his- 
tory, R. L. Hutchinson said: 


The question then comes to us today, “How best can we 
handle the situation to bring the best results to the man who 
is paying the bills and to him who gets the money?’ If 
we can get this out of this meeting our efforts are not in 
vain. ‘To start with, a question is put upon the question of 
labor. The better the laborer the better should be his pay. 
The more he puts into his physical efforts and the greater 
his brain power the better are his results, and that should be 
Eaenwenes, known and considered by the man who employs 
iim. 


Referring to biblical characters of divergent ability, 
the speaker said: 


Now, we have those kinds of people today, every one of 
them, and if you have been around operations very long you 
have met every one of them * * The man who thinks 
will declare a dividend for you while you sleep. Then you 
have another man, the man who will put in a day’s work, 
apparently busy, who moves as fast as anybody else and gets 
nothing done. At the end of the year if you have an efficient 
manager he will come and tell you that this man has earned 
so much and that man has not earned it. He will say: 
“Here is a man who has earned $600; he has lost you $12.” 
That will happen. It is necessary for you to know who it is 
and how and why one will make money for you and another 
will lose money for you. As an employer of labor it is neces- 
sary to know all these things. The paying of bills is not all 
for the sawmill man. You must know first what service is 
worth. * * The most economical man to get is the 
highest man you can hire, and the highest por man you 
can get is the cheapest you can get. You will get your labor 
for less than if you have the “cheap” labor. The product of 
high priced labor is worth considerably more money. The 
cheap man lowers the cost; the valuable man advances the 
selling price, and the further you get the two apart the more 
money is left to you. 

There are other questions that come up as we go along. 
It used to be that in the organization of great business affairs 
men thought they were astute business men and they would 
get in touch with the clerks of the courts and the judges; 
they might get them passes over the railroads and certain 
privileges, and thought that in that way if they should 
ever fall under the supervision of the judges their sentence 
might be lighter. That time has passed and the day of such 
things has gone, just as the day has gone when the salesman 
could go out with a bottle of liquor in his saddle pockets 
and get an order on the merit of that. That used to work, 
but no more. 

The Wise Business Men’s Study 

The big business men of today are studying the situation. 
In the first place, we must have a convenient and attractive 
place for labor to live. The laborer has to come to some place 
to educate his children, and it must be such as to enable his 
children to live at home. * * * Now you get to the man, 
which is the subject more to be discussed than anything else. 
How am I going to treat my men so that they will stay by 
me and I by them and both be better off? When you look 
at it you will find two roads over which you can travel. First, 
you can pay them more money. That is one of the essential 
things, but not necessarily the one that will pay best. In 
the first place, you will find this kind of man: he will say “TI 
am not interested in the stock in your company or dividends. 
IT am interested in nothing in the world but to work by the 
hour, get so much money and spend it just as soon as I can 
get it.” The question is how can we best take care of those 
men and hold them and make them better men. Can you 
instill in them the idea that today is not the only day of 
ife, that tomorrow is going to come and that at a certain 
time in the future death is going to cross their path, and 
that they had better prepare themselves in order that those 
having legal and moral claims on them can at that time be in 


better positions for their having lived? It is a study our em- 
ployers have to make. Some of the best brains of our country 
have studied that question and have gotten it to a science, 
There is nothing better an employer can do than to teach 
his men to save. The banks have long since established gsay- 
ings accounts that pay 8 percent; but the laborer’s earnings 
are small, and this would not amount to much. I have 
thought for some time that you would profit by it if when 
you find one person who can take into your business as an 
actual part to say to him: “You are a good engineer; we 
need the brains of an engineer ; we need somebody who, when 
our machinery goes wrong, can be absolutely depended upon 
to fix that machine. Therefore we will make you a part of 
us. Now you are in the family for keeps.” This has to be 
considered, of course, with discretion and judgment; but this 
can be done with every man you have after you have kept him 
a reasonable length of time. Suppose you say to yourself: 
“I am going to issue some preferred stock in my company, 
I am going to make that 10 percent dividend paying stock, 
payable 5 percent semiannually the first of January and 
first of July. I am going to say to this man, ‘You have been 
working for me six months; I am going to sell you some 
stock and let you pay for it on the instalment plan.’” * * * 


Dignifying the Laborer 

Here is a fellow that has been working quite a while. The 
children haven’t an education. No employer has ever come 
to him and said: “I want to see to your welfare. I want to 
make you a better man than you have been. The banks will 
pay you 38 percent; I will pay you 10, and as soon as this 
certificate is issued it is yours.’”’ After that fellow has saved 
and paid for his first certificate he has been taught a lesson, 
and he will not forget it. From that time on the man will be 
a fixture to you. He is going to raise the standard of his 
work; he is going to lower the cost of production; he is 
going to be worth more to you even before you give it to 
him. But it is not a matter of charity. Remember that 
you can not give a man a thing and keep his self respect. 
It is more blessed to give then to receive; therefore instead 
of giving fix it so every man can earn his money. Do not 
give it to him; that is a mistake. But fix it so he can 
earn it. Then he knows he has an interest in your busi- 
ness and it is absolutely his because he has paid for it, 
It gives him dignity. It gives him the feeling that he can 
stand face to face with his employer and say to him: 
“This is just as much mine as yours, because I have paid 
for it.” ‘Taking that view of it you can attach your labor 
to you and make it a part of the game you are playing. 

There is nothing better for an association of men than to 
work together, not as competitors but working each for the 
good of the other. They can not all do the same kind of 
work, because there is not one man in a thousand who can 
organize labor and put a business in a paying position. 
I dare say there is not one man in two thousand who can 
establish a well organized and money-making business. 
Practically everybody can make good in some department 
of work. The only exception is the tramp; you can’t do 
anything with him. * * * But all other men, even 
tho failures in one department, will make good in other 
departments. I have known good men who started at 
$1.50 a day and in one department would fail, but in an- 
other would come up by leaps and bounds and make a great 
success. They did not know where they belonged, and their 
employer did not take the time to study where they be- 
longed, and for that reason they failed. That is a part of 
your business, and if you are an organizer of labor, if you 
are a business organizer and succeed in this life, you must 
be able to handle both men and money. You must have the 
men satisfied to work for you, and they must be satisfied 
with the returns they get. If they are not, there is some- 
thing wrong with you or them. If there is a difference, 
get together and wipe that difference out and make a 
common ground for all. 


Mr. Hutchinson dismissed the unappreciative, dissatis- 
fied or ungrateful employee in a few words, concluding 
the reference with this recommendation: 


That is a condition that has to be overcome or we can 
not do our work. It is up to us to help these fellows. It 
takes education, and when you go into that you have gone 
into a big job. Just how far you can go on that is pretty 
hard to tell; but it is coming sooner or later, and you have 
to prepare for it, and you might as well begin. 


Evolution of the Dependable Worker 

I want to say, both as a compliment to labor and in 
defense of labor, that wherever you go you will find good 
men in the labor field, men who have money and muscle 
and ready to give it. They want you to just do simply 
to suit them, and at the same time suit you. In defense 
of labor I want to say that the brains of this country have 
come from the humble walks of life—from the families from 
which you have come. I take it that every man here some 
time in life has been poor; if you haven’t been you have 
missed one of the blessings of God Almighty. The man 
who does not know what it is to owe $5 falling due tomor- 
row and has $38 with which to pay the debt can not be a 
master of business. I dare say most of you come from 
that walk of life, and the most of the men you employ 
today are made of that kind of stuff. They come from the 
middle class and come from the lower class of life. They 
know how to eat beans and wear blue overalls. They know 
how to sleep on the pillow John Raines speaks about. They 
know the scent of the pig pens and the cackle of the 
chickens. All these things are the music of the poor man. 
And yet when the call for the common good of his country 
comes every man stands up and says, “I am here and ready 
to do.” It is from that class of people and from the family 
of that class that come the soldiers to win the war in 
which we are engaged today. They have come from poverty 
up thru the day schools, the high schools and universities, 
and have come out finished men, and then are called to the 
service of their country. : 

One of the things this meeting is called for is to devise 
ways and means by which we can better serve ourselves, the 
men right around us in citizens’ clothes, and our neighbors 
boys who are in the ditches in mud and blood and defend 
and serve our common country and at the same time serve 
ourselves. It is from the class of people about which we 
are talking today that this class of people must come. 
* * * Tt is up to us to give to them the same service 
today that we ought to and should hereafter give to them 
in our own service when they work for us. We have to treat 
them as our brothers, our brothers’ boys, and understand 
and know that the blood that is in their bodies is in our 
bodies, that the thing that moves them to go forward and 
fight is the thing we should stand behind as man to man 
and see to it that they get it. 


Keeping the Laborer by Personal Touch 

The Bible would have lost most of its beauty if it had 
not been for. the story of the Good Samaritan, the man who 
got off of his horse and put his unfortunate brother upon 
it and took him to the place of refuge and safety and pro- 
vided means for his safe keeping and comfort. Today there 
are more people singing the praises of the Good Samaritan 
than any other person the sun has shone on outside of Jesus 
Christ himself. Can we in a measure play the part of 4 
good Samaritan and if our boys do not know the best teach 
them the best? It is now our time to get next to them, 
shoulder to shoulder and elbow to elbow, and the things 
that affect’ them let them affect us, and the things that 
affect us let them affect them. Let’s be codperative. 
we do this our men will not move from this man’s shop to 
that man’s shop. The old saying, “I have three crews of 
men; one coming, one working and one going,” will fail; 
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it will be a thing of the past. The idle labor moving from 
place to place will settle down. hey can be taught to 
understand and know and feel that “the best way to serve 
myself and my associates and my country and my God 
is to stay at this place and do this thing.” You know 
what the song tells us: “I will go where you will have me 
go; but I will stay where you will have me to stay.” It 
applies there as well as here. If you want to stop the men 
moving from place to place give them as good treatment 
one place as another. We understand the men living in a 
cabin and getting out logs can not have as good fare there 
as in the city; but they can have all the comforts. They 
can have a square meal, well balanced. They can have the 
best music of the day if you will give it to them on the 
machinery made for the purpose. By doing this, my friends, 
we can render the greatest service to ourselves. It is a good 
thing for three reasons: first, it is charity; second, it is 
common honesty, and, third, it is money in your pockets. 

No man who has labor troubles can succeed, and no man 
can fail with a well organized business if he will \May 
fair. I lay that down as a rule, that no man can do wrong 
and make mistakes without paying for them. If you do 
wrong you will fail to prosper just in proportion as you do 
it. You can trace a business failure to a point where some- 
body did wrong or made a mistake. Let this congress and 
other congresses make it a part of their life that we will 
be on the square with ourselves and our fellow men and God 
Almighty, and if we are square with those three we will 
play the game square, 


E. A. Gaskill began his address with the customary 
and an eloquently worded appeal to patriotism to help 
win the war, in which he said: ‘‘Each year it was get- 
ting harder and harder to do profitable business. No 
Pan-Germanism—that is a thing apart from us—but the 
ereed of Pan-Germanism, those insidious things ‘ Personal 
Selfishness and Might Makes Right,’ were working in us, 
and when I say ‘us’ I refer to plastic public sentiment. 
We know it was not right; we are discontented and hunt- 
ing a way out. We are on the way out now thru sacri- 
fice’? * * * The speaker continued: 


When the blood and carnage are over then comes the 
battle to hold what we have gained, to hug to our breast 
this boon of good fellowship, true democracy and brother- 
hood. We must organize to do this so that our industries 
may gain strength thru the men who are producing the ma- 
terial, feeling fellowship for the men who are directing 
them. The consumer must understand more thoroly and 
have a feeling of fellowship for those from whom he buys. 
It is a gigantic task, but it can be done. It must be done. 

It behooves us then as a congress to be up and doing 
that our neighboring logging congresses may gain some 
inspiration from our deeds. 

Welfare work is a fine thing in its place, but it does not 
strike the keynote in our industrial life. Red blooded men 
do not seek charity; they want fellowship—to be under- 
stood and to understand. 


Club Comforts for Loggers 


You have before you a pamphlet: “The Club of Loggers 
and Sawmill Men of the United States.” ‘This is an idea 
presented to you for your consideration. I would like to 
see one of the club rooms in every sawmill town and every 
logging woods in the United States. 

You owner operators who visit your operations are in 
the woods over night and go to the club room and meet thee 
boys; you machinery men, no matter where you were in the 
United States, if on a job in Oregon you could go into a 
club room knowing there was a like room in Florida—some- 
thing tangible and held in common, the men doing the 
work on the operation having the same financial interest 
in the club as the owners of the operation. 

After the’ war millions of men will return home; these 
men will have spent several months, maybe years, together 
in the melting pot of the selective draft. Thousands of 
them will be sawmill men and loggers; we want to be ready 
for them, We do not want them to say to us: “Why, you 
fellows have just stood still.” Let’s be ready for them. 

The melting pot of the selective draft is a measure of true 
democracy, where the white collared Johnny from Broad- 
way, New York City, finds himself in the trenches in France 
beside a buck swamper from the logging woods of the 
Appalachian Mountains. And then the mutual surprise; 
the logger finds that the white collared Johnny has devel- 
oped muscles like steel springs, has the courage of a bull 
pup and can fight like a tiger cat; the Johnny finds that the 
logger has a heart that beats like his own and that his head 
is full of ideas that he never believed could come out of a 
logger’s brain. The Johnny expects the logger to be a 
fighter, and is not disappointed there. They come out of 
the fight buddies. Shall we be ready for them? 


Appreciation of the Machinery Trade 


To our friends, the associate members of the congress, 
those indispensable fellows, the machinery and supply men, 
I want to say, speaking as a logger, that they never visit 
me enough, that their visits break the routine and are a 
pleasure, that from them I have received much hot air, 
but much, very much more valuable information that has 
been of untold advantage to the operation. To entertain 
them in the small way that was possible on the operation 
was a duty and a pleasure. Lumbermen can not place an 
estimate on what they owe the machinery men, saw manu- 
facturers and supply manufacturers for the high state of 
efficiency to which they have brought their various products 
today. So I feel that we want all machinery and supply 
men in this congress; you are a part of us. Our congress 
is a common meeting ground. Let us sympathize with one 
another in our vicissitudes and disappointments. Let us 
felicitate one another in our prosperities and joys. We 
will obey the bylaws, and then share and share alike. 

Men, united we stand, divided we will get into all kinds 
of trouble. When I say ‘united’ I mean from the water 
boy back in some hollow in the mountains right thru to the 
presidents of the various operations, the operations them- 
ves with the various allied organizations that supply 

em. 

Understand good fellowship. Let’s fight for it. It is 
worth a fight. 


C. N. Anderson introduced his address with a patriotic 
appeal for conservation of food and fuel, with explana- 
tions in detail of the need of such conservation and with 
outlines of the situation in France as illustrative of that 
need. He instanced the patriotic action of farmers in 
Ohio, Arkansas and Texas and of all Idaho in refrain- 
ing from the use of wheat ‘‘until the next harvest.’’ 
Continuing on his line Mr. Anderson said: 


What I want to bring to your attention is that it is no 
trouble to save the flour if you can get the message to your 
employees. If people understand the situation they are 
perfectly willing to do without flour. But the great trouble 
is that the man who gets a dozen letters from the Govern- 
ment every day and reads papers has this information be- 
fore him and the man who has not access to newspapers can 
not realize the necessity of it. 

I have a letter from Washington to this effect: that in 
some of the laboring communities in West Virginia the 
50-50 rule is considered a hardship and that the substitutes 
they are forced to buy are piled up in the kitchens and back 
ards and then thrown away. That is a fact. People buy- 
hg substitutes are not accomplishing anything. They are 
buying practically the same amount of flour and there is 
hot a thing accomplished. 

I hope I have gotten this message to you in such a shape 
hat the association will feel like adopting a resolution 
that you will in some pamphlet form get this information 
to your employees, and incorporate in this pamphlet some 
of the recipes. I have left with the secretary recipes for 
the use of cornmeal and oatmeal and different uses of pota- 
toes. One reason the substitutes have not been used is be- 
cause the people do not know how to use them. If you will 








pass the message out they will be in position to use up the 
substitutes. 

I have probably a dozen posters the Government has 
ten out, which I can furnish in any quantity desired free 
of charge. They are numbered from 1 to 16. If you will 
advise me the particular ones you would like to have they 
will be forwarded to you. They really should be mounted. 
You can put them on cardboard. In New York I saw some 
of the handsomest show windows on Fifth Avenue decorated 
with some of these Government posters. * Be- 
sides the posters I have, the Government has gotten out for- 
eign posters in Italian and Polish, and if you have any work- 
men of those nationalities I can supply those posters to 
you. 

I have here a telegram from Washington in regard to the 
potato situation. It says our potato consumption must be 
increased at least 25 percent or we will have on hand June 
15 30,000,000 bushels which will spoil, and asks that I take 
the matter up in my community and increase the consump- 
tion. I have no doubt you gentlemen realize the shortage 
of wheat and that you will encourage the use of potatoes. 
We must not let that 30,000,000 bushels of potatoes rot. 

A few months ago you all no doubt saw in the paper 
that in Oklahoma some fellow was feeding wheat to his hogs 
because it was cheaper than corn. That was about as un- 
patriotic a thing as he could have done. When the time 
comes that the Government takes half of your profits, if 
you can’t do better in the lumber business than we can 
in the dry goods business, where the Government takes 60 
percent of the profit, it seems to me you need not figure 
too close on whether it costs more than wheat. What you 
save in the difference the Government will get, anyhow. 


At the Final Session 

Resolutions thanking the officers of the congress, 
the management of the Frederick Hotel, the machinery 
and supply men and the Huntington four minute organ- 
ization were adopted at today’s session. 

President EK. A. Gaskill extended an invitation to 
the congress to meet at the operation of the Turkey- 
foot Lumber Co., at Cressmont, Ky., for the next semi- 
annual meeting in October. Arrangements can be 
made to accommodate 150 men in a dry and airy cave 
near the woods camp, said Mr. Gaskill, and the com- 
pany will take care of the comforts of the members. 
Several other nearby operating companies have en- 
dorsed the invitation and offered to turn over their 
mills. Mr. Gaskill’s suggestion was well received, 
tho no definite action was taken. The matter will be 
given consideration by the executive committee. 

President Gaskill in his address said the support 
which had been given the congress had been rather 
lukewarm in the past and that unless a greater spirit 
of codperation is shown the object of the congress will 
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not be realized. ‘‘What the organization needs,’’ 
said its president, ‘‘is a larger representation of actual 
loggers and lumbermen. We need the machinery men 
as well, but the life of the congress depends upon 
the support which is given it by the woodsmen.’’ He 
said the need of an organization to better relations 
between employer and employee is greater now than 
ever before and that unless effective steps were taken 
to hold the men in the woods they all would soon be 
attracted to the coal mines, whose cperators have 
already learned the need of holding men once they 
are hired. 

In reply to Mr. Gaskill Mr. Babcock, ex-chairman 
of the membership committee, went on record as fav- 
oring a larger and stronger organization by which 
woods conditions can be improved and standardized. 
This, he said, would eliminate much of the roving in- 
stinct in the workers. Make the conditions at all of 
the operations practically the same and there would be 
very little incentive for the men to move, he said. 
He urged every member to come to the next meeting 
prepared to bring at least one new member. 

A plan for changing the method of assessing mem- 
bers was proposed by Mr. Gaskill, with the idea of 
bringing the companies into the association. As a 
method of fixing the dues of the companies he pro- 
posed that they be assessed from one quarter to one 
cent per thousand on the cut. Superintendents, woods 
foremen and other employees could become members 
at the customary dues of $10 a year. The matter was 
discussed at some length. The members advocated the 
idea and proposed that the companies be entitled to 
membership and that in return they be allowed to 
send as many of their employees to the meetings as 
they cared to. A change in the plan would involve a 
change in the constitution and the question therefore 
was left for settlement at the October meeting. Presi- 
dent Gaskill suggested that members of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States also 
be admitted to membership. This question will also 
be taken up at the October meeting. 

The remainder of the afternoon was taken up with 
a discussion of the efficiency of portable gasoline drag 
saws and track laying machines, which recently have 
appeared on the market. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


PaNA, ILu., May 1.—Tuesday, April 30, the Central 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club held a meeting here, but 
whether first or thirtieth, annual or quarterly, no one 
of the two score or more present seemed to know or care. 
The fact that did stand out was that the meeting was a 
corking success from whatever point of view success is 
considered, At 2:30 the lumbermen assembled in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall and, without further ado, got 
right down to brass tacks. As the most dignified of 
’ana’s lumberjacks, Charlie Phelps was the logical chair- 
man, and so wielded the gavel. Impromptu talks were 
made by J. W. Owen, of Stonington, Judge Abell, of 
Assumption, Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, and G. W. 
Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association. When all had a sufficient ‘‘ ear- 
ful,’? an automobile ride was announeed. At the con- 
clusion of the ride, a general reception was held in the 
Elks’ Hall but here the interest quickly centered in an 
animated game of pool but as no score was kept, the re- 
sult can not be stated. 

At 7:30 the banquet was held at the Hotel Francis. 
Schlett’s orchestra gave a fine program of mixed and 
patriotic popular selections. That too great a feeling 
of solemnity might not restrain the banqueters, the 
Paddock-Houghton Lumber Co. provided each with a 
variegated cap and a liberal supply of balloons. 

When cigars were reached the club sprung another 
surprise—two toastmasters, Charlie Phelps and Bob Pad- 
dock. What one could not think of in introducing a 
speaker the other could, so they took them by relays. 
H. N. Schuyler, banker and mayor of Pana, was the 
first speaker. After felicitating the club on its splendid 
turn-out, the mayor declared that ‘‘lumber dealers have 
to do business on the square, for the purchaser of a home 
is interested in every piece of lumber that goes into it; 
therefore to be a successful Jumberman, one must have 
the confidence of his community. Mr. Schuyler urged 
the club to make Pana its permanent meeting place. 

It was now Toastmaster Phelps’ turn, so he introduced 
F. L. Clark, of St. Louis, secretary of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., who spoke most interestingly on the sash 
and door situation. From the many instructive points 
brought out by Mr. Clark, the following are of universal 
interest : 

The subject of sash and doors is a very important one to- 
day. There has been fear in some quarters that there would 
be a scarcity of this commodity, and this fear is not entirely 
baseless, tho there is no occasion for alarm, The manufac- 
turers have in a large measure adjusted themselves to the 
conditions imposed by the war and will take care of their 
trade, The demand has been phenomenal owing to this con- 
dition. The initial order of the Government for the fifteen 
cantonments called for 800,000 sash and approximately 400,- 
000 doors, and the demand will grow by reason of increased 
capacity of the cantonments, the housing of munition work- 
ers, and particularly by the comprehensive ship building pro- 
gram of the Government. Every wooden ship takes as much 
millwork as the average dealer buys in the course of an entire 
year. This means that the dealer must emulate the merchant 
in other lines and provide for future sales, not waiting until 
the demand is upon him. The dealer who thinks there is 
going to be no domestic demand for sash, doors and millwork 
is in error. The volume of business is keeping up. 

After perpetrating a practical joke on Vie Orris, of Lin- 
coln, Toastmaster Paddock turned the meeting over to 
Julius Seidel, saying it was impossible to introduce Mr. 
Seidel to an Illinois lumberman for the lumberman who 
did not know him well enough to call him ‘‘ Julius’’ was 
too young to be up that late. Mr. Seidel took as his 
topic, ‘‘Observations of a Lumberman,’’ and from what 
he said, he sure has been some ‘‘observer’’ himself. In 
the course of his talk Mr. Seidel laid particular stress 
upon the following points: 


You can not be commercially strong unless you are fra- 
ternally strong. Time was when organizations were short- 
sighted, but now each business man realizes he must be con- 
structive if he is to develop his business. In marketing your 
product, do not be a trailer, but keep abreast of the best 
thought of the industry. This is more profitable and is also 
better for the public. In considering the price of lumber, 
always bear in mind the ratio between the price of the 
stumpage and the price of the labor needed to bring the 
finished product to the ultimate consumer. * * * ‘Then 
do not take pride in operating your business on too small 
a cost basis. The most important branch of study the mer- 
chant of today can pursue is his business cost, and be sure 
that you do not overlook the items that make up your cost. 
If you do, you will work and work and work without being 
able to show that you have accomplished anything. * * * 
You must feel that the business is worthy of the best that is 
in you and if you do not possess this inspiration you are a 
misfit and a detriment to the industry. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Seidel. showed 
some very beautiful colored slides of forest scenes. 

Both the toastmasters took part in introducing the last 
speaker, J. C. MeQuigg, of Pana. Mr. McQuigg is 
a veteran of the Civil War and has preserved all the fire 
of his youth that made him one of the soldiers Illinois 
is always proud to honor. Mr, McGuigg spoke on ‘‘ Mak- 
ing the World Safe for Democracy’’ and for patriotic 
fervor and genuine oratorical excellence, his address could 
scarcely be surpassed. 

Mr. McQuigg’s intense earnestness brought the audience 
to its feet in a shout of approval. The orchestra took 
advantage of the ocrasion and struck up America which 
was sung with a religious patriotism most inspiring. 

As this closed the program, Robert Carlin, of Taylor- 
ville, moved a vote of thanks to all who had assisted in 
making the meeting a success and extended to the club a 
hearty invitation to hold its next meeting in Taylorville. 


SAN FRANCISCO GETS ANOTHER SHIP YARD 


San Francisco, April 27.—A ship yard with four sets 
of ways, which will employ 3000 men is to be built imme- 
diately at an estimated cost of more than $1,000,000 just 
south of the Key Route mole in Oakland by the Union 
Construction Co., of 604 Mission Street, this city, as a 
result of an award to the company by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation on April 24 of a contract for ten 9400- 
ton steel freighters of the Isherwood type. The total 
contract price for the ten vessels is more than $17,000,000, 
The work is to be completed within twenty-two months. 

The Union Construction Co., a firm name for a partner- 
ship consisting of W. W. Johnson and H. G. Peake, is a 
newcomer to the ship building field. The partnership is 
now being incorporated and is taking in considerable local 
capital. Mr. Johnson will be president of the new concern. 

Under an arrangement with the city of Oakland, the 
company has secured sixty-six acres just south of the Key 
Route mole and east of the rock retaining wall. This 
area is to be dredged and used as a launching basin, Mr. 
Johnson stated today. A part of the wall will be cut 
away to let the completed vessels out into the bay. In 
addition, forty-four acres are to be filled as a site for the 
concern’s plant. The contract for the grading has already 
been let to the San Francisco Bridge Building Co., and 
the driving of piles will start within ten days. 

All the engineering and construction plans were worked 
out during the negotiation of the ship building contracts, 
according to Mr. Johnson, and there will be no delay in 
rushing the work to completioa. Actual work of construc- 
tion of the first ship is expected to start within five 
months. It will ‘be completed within eleven or twelve 
months. After that the schedule calls for the completion 
of a vessel each month. 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES GO INTO ACTION 





Memphians Consider Terms of Sale and the Trade Acceptance—New Brunswick Foresters 
Elect Officers—Philadelphians Play Golf 





Mempuis, TENN., April 29.—Terms of sale for lumber 
were freely discussed at the regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso 
April 27. The subject was introduced by J. H. Hines, 
chairman of the law and insurance committee, with a 
view to getting the club to adopt the trade acceptance in 
order that ‘‘book accounts’’ might be eliminated and 
that such obligations as are due lumbermen might be 
converted into liquid form. Mr. Hines explained that 
there were no uniform terms at present, altho conditions 
were quite ripe therefor and altho the Federal Reserve 
system is trying to get all industries to accept its plan 
of handling their merchandise. 

The terms of sale used by the Anderson-Tully Co., 2 
percent discount allowed if 80 percent of net amount is 
remitted on receipt of invoice, balance on receipt and 
inspection, or acceptance for net amount, due sixty days 
from date of invoice, were presented, as were also those 
of similar nature used by R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 

Mr. Hines also presented a form of draft prepared 
by the Federal Reserve system, This calls for 80 per- 
cent of the net amount when shipment is made and has 
blank spaces for merchandise, for car number, for in- 
voice, for estimated freight, for actual freight, and for 
net amount. It bears on its face the following: ‘‘ This 
invoice is subject to 2 percent discount if paid on pre- 
sentation.’’ It also has the following stamped across 


its: **Acranbed.......- 191.. The obligation of the 
acceptor of this bill arises out of the purchase of goods 
from the drawer payable at.......... (Specific Bank 


or Address).’’ 

Mr. Hines, who led the discussion, made it clear that 
there is no controversy as to the form to be used or as to 
how the purpose of the lumbermen, in arriving at definite 
and specific terms, is to be accomplished. He asserted 
that it was the desire of the law and insurance com- 
mittee that the club adopt specific and definite terms to 
insure payment for merchandise shipped, such terms to 
be virtually cash or its nearest equivalent. 

8. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
urged that action be taken by this body. He said tha* 
during the last ten years buyers had dictated both terms 
and prices but that the time had arrived when lumbermen 
had something to say about terms as well as about prices. 
He believed that if the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
took definite action similar organizations in other, lum- 
ber centers would do likewise and that the lumber busi- 
ness would be put on a more satisfactory basis. He 
referred to the fact that most buyers raised some ques- 
tion about the date from which the present discount of 
2 percent should be allowed and that the upshot was that 
many of them were claiming this discount from the date 
of arrival of lumber, in many instances thirty to sixty 
days from the date of invoice. 

Elliott Lang, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), explained the 
terms used by his firm and gave the members some 
straight talk about the subject, saying: 

Some difficulty was encountered when we first began using 
our present terms, which are quite like those of the Anderson- 
Tully Co. But practically all our customers are now doing 
business on our terms and we find we have a higher class of 
patronage under these terms than before. Buyers in many 
instances have their own terms printed on their letterheads. 
In all such cases we write them, advising them that no busi- 
ness can be done unless they are willing to accept our terms. 
We ask them to write or wire us, at our expense, on receipt 
of these letters whether or not they are willing to accept 
our terms. If they do accept them, the business goes thru. 
If they do not accept them, no sale results. I can say, how- 
ever, that during the last fourteen months we have not met 
with refusal to accept our terms on the part of more than one 
buyer a month. 

The time has come for lumbermen to adopt terms that rep- 
resent cash or its equivalent. We manufacture our lumber 
and carry it on sticks for three to six months. We are then 
asked to sell at a discount of 2 percent or more, There is no 
more reason why lumbermen should accept a discount, than 
that the packers or the grain people should do so. It is just 
a case of having a little backbone and standing up straight. 

J. Staley Williford, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., said 
it had sent out letters to its clients with a view to ascer- 
taining their attitude toward trade acceptances and that 
all had expressed a willingness to use these except in the 
ease of furniture manufacturers. He pointed out that 
the latter objected on the ground that they sold their 
products on such long terms that they could not afford 
to execute trade acceptances for sixty days. 

Roy Martin, of Nickey Bro. (Inc.), expressed satis- 
faction, so far as his firm is concerned, with the terms 
of the Anderson-Tully Co. and R. J. Darnell (Ine.). 

The question of forwarding drafts for acceptance by 
buyers was discussed and it was the consensus that these 
should go thru banks instead of being mailed direct in 
order that time might be saved. It was pointed out that 
a draft presented thru the bank had to be paid on pre- 
sentation or had to be accepted for payment within a 
specified time, whereas one forwarded direct was fre- 
quently delayed indefinitely. 

The discussion this afternoon was largely preliminary. 
Real action on the subject will come at the meeting to be 
held two weeks hence and belief is entertained that use 
of the trade acceptance will be definitely decided upon 
at that time. 

The house committee reported that the employment 
bureau maintained by the club had found places for 
sixty-six men during March, divided as follows: Thirty 
inspectors, eight stenographers, ten bookkeepers, three mill 
foremen, four yard foremen, three superintendents, five 
sawyers and three filers. In this connection it is re- 


ported that it received many requests for employees and 
for labor from lumbermen not identified with the club 
and that it had instructed Miss Florence Corrington, 
assistant secretary, who has charge of this bureau, not to 
make any effort to supply help to non-members either in 
_ form of clerical workers, inspectors etc., or ordinary 
abor. 





The committee also reported that there were eighteen 
cars of lumber sold in March thru the exchange main- 
tained by the club in its rooms in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. This is the largest amount sold during 
any single month for some time. 

F. E. Stonebraker, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, stated that he had received seventy-two accep- 
tances from members for the dinner to be tendered the 
Lumbermen’s Club Tuesday evening, April 30, by Messrs, 
A. L. and B. 8. Parker and the Rotary Club. He called 
attention to the fact that a splendid program had been 
arranged for that occasion and urged that all members 
attend if possible. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will be one of the speakers, he 
said. 

S. B. Anderson requested that all members go from 
the meeting to the Chamber of Commerce to vote and 
work for John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, candi- 
date for vice president of the chamber for the ensuing 
year. They responded so freely that practically all left 
before adjournment. 

Four applications for membership were filed. They will 
be voted on at the next regular meeting. 





~~ 


NEW BRUNSWICK FOREST CLUB MEETS 

Sr. JOHN, N. B., April 29.—At the second annual meet- 
ing of the New Brunswick Forest Club (Ltd.), held at 
the University of New Brunswick, the following officers 
were elected: President, W. B. Snowball, president of 
the J. B. Snowball Co. (Ltd.), of Chatham; vice presi- 
dent, R. B. Miller, dean of the New Brunswick Forest 
School, Fredericton; secretary-treasurer, L. S. Webb, of 
the New Brunswick Forest Service. This club consists 
of lumber operators, educators, officials in the forest 
service and game wardens. E. A. Smith, Minister of 
Lands and Mines, was made a life member. 

A paper by Donald Fraser, of the Fraser Companies 
(Ltd.), dealing with the administration of forest lands, 
was read, and another by Professor Miller on the utiliza- 


tion of byproducts of sawmills. There was also an in- 


teresting discussion on the elimination of waste in logging 
operations. The club will coéperate with the new forestry 
commission in promoting proper administration and pro- 
tection of forest lands. 

There is an interesting controversy between New Bruns- 
wick and Maine operators who bring logs down from the 
head waters of the St. John River. The New Brunswick 
operators claim that the Aroostook Co. men gather in all 
the unmarked logs at Van Buren, Me., and then claim their 
share of the unmarked logs originating farther down the 
river and coming into the booms of the St. John River 
Log Driving Co. This company is seeking legislation 
empowering it in advance of its driving operations to 
collect its estimated rafting and booming charges, and 
to adjust the amount among the operators when full re- 
turns are made. 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 29.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
May 14 and a good attendance is expected, as this is to 
be the last regular meeting until Sept. 10. The club will 
hold its annual outing in June and will then take a vaca- 
tion for the summer. At the next meeting William S. 
Partington, secretary and treasurer of the club, who is 
also the chairman of the entertainment committee, will 
make a report on plans for the summer outing. The out- 
ing will be given in some park on some traction line enter- 
ing the city, instead of on the Ohio River, where it has 
been given each summer for several years past. John C. 
Keller, traffic manager of the club, will also make a report 
at the May meeting on what has been done during the last 
year in the handling of freight rates and other questions. 
President Worland, who has been at Kramer, Ind., for 
several weeks taking mud baths for the benefit of his 
health, is expected back in time for the May meeting. 


QUAKER CITY GOLFERS OPEN SEASON 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club made an auspicious opening of its 
1918 season last Tuesday, when it held a tournament 
and meeting at the Riverton Golf Club, as the guest of 
David Baird, jr. There were thirty-one members and 
three guests in the tournament. Scores were generally 
high, altho the grounds were in fine shape for the time 
of year and the weather was pleasant. By the daylight 
saving all the players finished long before dark and 
some almost played around again before supper was 
served. It was an excellent supper, too, to the accom- 
paniment of negro minstrelsy, and was well served by 
the colored girls whom the club has been compelled to 
use on account of the scarcity of men. President Horace 
Smedley was absent and the chair was oceupied by Vice 
President J. Elmer Troth. Prizes were given to the 
day’s winners, but after considerable discussion it was 
decided that no prizes should be given during the war 
except War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. ‘This 
is following somewhat after the Lumber Trade Golf 
Association, which will give its prize money this year to 
the Y. M. C. A. The question of abolishing the dinners 
was raised, but was voted down, as it would be hard to 
have a meeting after the tournament unless all gathered 
at the dinner. It was announced that there were now 4 
few vacancies under the increased membership, and sev- 
eral nominations were made. The new handicap com- 
mittee was announced as composed of J. Anderson Ross, 
chairman, F, A. Benson, B. 8. Gill, J. E. Troth and E. B. 
Humphreys. The tentative schedule of tournaments for 
the year is as follows: Aronimink in May; Trenton mm 
June, Merion in July; Whitemarsh in August; Philmont 
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in September; Huntingdon Valley in October (annual), 
and Pine Valley in November. 

The players, with their net scores were: H. W. Allen, 
97; David Baird, jr., 75; F. A. Benson, 85; Frank Buck, 
85; I. A. Collins, no card; J. P. Comegys, 82; J. G. 
Conner, 90; J. I. Coulbourn, 88; B. C. Currie, 85; J. A. 
Finley, 87; E. W. Fry, 79; B. 8. Gill, 85; H. G. Hazard, 
78; HK. F. Henson, 89; E .B. Humphreys, 82; H. Hum- 
phreys, 83; H. C. Magruder, 96; J. H. Mackelduff, 123; 
J. B. McFarland, jr., 80; W. L. Rice, 95; J. A. Ross, 90; 
F. E. Schifield, 85; J. H. Schifield, 79; W. P. Shearer, 
85; W. H. Smedley, 91; G. M. Speigle, 89; E. D. Swenk, 
90; J. E. Troth, 84; J. W. Turnbull, 81; R. W. Wistar, 
74, and M. G. Wright, 85. 

R. W. Wistar won first prize, David Baird, jr., second, 
and Horace G. Hazard, third. 





ESTABLISH EXCHANGE IN EAST ST. LOUIS 

East St. Louis, Inu., April 30.—The East Side Lumber 
Trade Exchange has been organized along lines similar 
to the Lumber Trade Exchange of St. Louis, as the re- 
tailers’ division of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 


Louis is known. A certificate of incorporation of the 
new exchange was filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Springfield Saturday. The organization at 
present comprises seven of the large retail yards in East 
St. Louis and Granite City, but its scope will be enlarged, 
under the provisions of its charter, to include retailers of 
Madison, Belleville, Collinsville, and nearby points in 
Illinois, 

The officers of the exchange are E, C. Robinson, of the 
E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., Granite City, chairman of 
the board; Edmund Goedde, of the B. Goedde & Co., 
East St. Louis, president; W. J. Coudy, of Coudy Bros., 
Granite City, vice president; C. A. Ewing, of the Central 
Illinois Lumber Co., East St. Louis, secretary; M. C. 
Reis, of the East St. Louis Lumber Co., East St. Louis, 
treasurer. These, with J. W. Zimmerman, of the Central 
Illinois Lumber Co., J. W. Adriance and John P. Baker, 
comprise the incorporators. 

The headquarters of the exchange will be in East St. 
Louis. Permanent quarters will be established within 
the next two weeks. The purpose of the exchange is to 
advance the lumber interests of the East Side thru 
codperative efforts. 





NATIONAL HOO-HOO DAY IS WELL OBSERVED 





Loyal Cities Celebrate With Festivities—Home for Members of the Order Is Proposed 
—Coming Annual Is Discussed 





WILL CONSTRUCT HOO-HOO HOME 

BEAUMONT, Tex., April 29.—With W. A. Priddie, Su- 
preme Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, a resident of Beaumont, the Hoo-Hoo of this 
city will further demonstrate that Beaumont is the inter- 
national headquarters of the lumbermen’s fraternity by 
constructing in this city the only Hoo-Hoo home in the 
world. 

Announcement to this effect was made Saturday night, 
April 27, at a meeting held here in celebration of National 
Hoo-Hoo day. It was a great event in the history of the 
order and the occasion was made doubly enjoyable by 
the presence of wives of the members, it being the first 
celebration ever held by local Hoo-Hoo in which their 
wives have participated. 

Ben 8S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., presided as toastmaster and made a brief talk in 
which he paid a high tribute to Supreme Snark Priddie, 

A rousing patriotic address was made by Charles D. 
Smith, who impressed upon the lumbermen the important 
part they are playing in America’s war program. Vocal 
solos by Mrs. George E. Turner and Garland S. Brickey 
added to the pleasure of the evening. Music for the 
dance was furnished by a stringed orchestra. The menu 
ae thoroly in keeping with Food Administrator Hoover’s 
poliey. 

While Harvey D. Fletcher, Vicegerent of this district, 
was the originator of the Hoo-Hoo home idea, and plans 
for its establishment were outlined by Mr. Fletcher in 
conjunction with Supreme Snark Priddie, the honor of 
apprising the lumbermen of the plans outlined was given 
to Sam S8. Solinsky, who made the announcement. In a 
brief speech he told of the need of a permanent meeting 
place for the Hoo-Hoo and of the many benefits to be 
derived from it by the members and their friends. 

Plans for the new home have been carefully worked out. 
It is the intention to acquire a site at some suitable place 
not far from the business district and to erect an old- 
fashioned log house, finished in the rough. The building 
will cover ground space of about 50 by 140 feet and will 
be two stories in height. The logs, lumber and other mate- 
rials will be donated by the various lumber manufacturing 
concerns of the Beaumont milling district, if present plans 
are carried out, and a fund will be raised to finish, furnish 
and maintain the building. 

The interior of the structure will be roughly finished, 
except the floor, which will be polished hardwood and 
will be one of the finest dancing floors in the city. A 
kitchen, banquet hall, reading room, library, a rest room 
for ladies and another for members of the order will be 
provided and the building will be equipped with every 
modern convenience. Aside from being the only Hoo-Hoo 
home in existence, it will be a most unique structure, 
typical of the southeast Texas pine forest. Nothing but 
Texas products will be used in its construction. 





ST. LOUISIANS CELEBRATE HOO-HOO DAY 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—St. Louis’ celebration of 
National Hoo-Hoo Day was celebrated last Friday evening 
at the American Annex Hotel with patriotic speeches, a 
concatenation and a discussion of the annual meeting to 
be held in Chicago in September, when this jurisdiction 
will be represented by a big delegation. Seven purblind 
kittens were permitted to view the marvels and mysteries 
of the land of Hoo-Hoo. 

Sergeant A. A. Allen, who served in the trenches with 
the first Canadian contingent in 1914, and with the For- 
eign Legion, told a graphic story of the horrors of war. 
He made a strong appeal to the patriotism of Americans. 

James R. Dunn, chairman of the Americanization com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce and representative in 
St. Louis of the United States Department of Commerce, 
made a fervent plea for the Third Liberty Loan. 

Julius Seidel, past Snark of the Universe, discussed the 
annual meeting to be held in Chicago in September, and 
his suggestion that he would like to see St. Louis send a 
big delegation was enthusiastically received. ‘‘St. Louis 
is the biggest Hoo-Hoo city there is,’’ said Mr. Seidel, 
‘and should have the largest representation in Chicago.’’ 

In line with Mr. Seidel’s suggestion, Sidney S. May, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, who presided at 
the meeting, announced that the Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis 
would hold a big concatenation on Sept. 7, the Saturday 
preceding the annual, thus giving an opportunity for many 
new members to attend the Chicago session. Mr. May 





asked that every one of the 100 present at the concatena- 
tion make an effort to get at least one new member. 

E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, announced that ar- 
rangements will be made next Thursday for a ladies’ 
night to be held some time in June. Stephen J. Gavin 
is chairman of the committee in charge of this meeting. 

Mr. May said that three members of the order in St. 
Louis now in the army had been recently promoted, and 
congratulations were sent to them. They are E. F. McMa- 
hon, recently made colonel of the 138th Infantry; George 
W. Funck, jr., just promoted to be first sergeant in the 
aviation corps, and William Lothman, jr., recently pro- 
moted to be a corporal in the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
regiment, now in France. 

The concatenation was carried out with unusual impres- 
siveness because it was in charge of Past Snark Seidel, 
who acted as Snark. Other officers were: Vicegerent 
Snark, C. E. Price; Senior Hoo-Hoo, G. R. Gloor; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Harry Montgomery; Bojum, H. M. Willhite; 
Serivenoter, J. R. Moberly; Jabberwock, G. W. Funck; 
Custocatian, H. C. Ball; Arcanoper, Fred Crandall; Gur- 
don, B. Goedde. 

The candidates were W. L. Evans, St. Louis representa- 
tive of the Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; L. Deutcher, 
Bird & Son, Chicago; Louis Kaseberg, Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co.; M. F. MeDonald, E. R. Darlington Lumber & 
Coal Co.; Will Jones, Crandall Lumber & Hardware Co., 
East Alton, Ill.; William Spiess, Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., and Will Hess, assistant treasurer Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

The room was decorated with flags, which also were 
draped above the speakers’ table, and small flags of the 
Allies were also plentifully in evidence. Many patriotic 
songs were sung. Interest was heightened by the drawing 
for prizes, in which a gold Hoo-Hoo ring was won by 
C. C. Mullen and other awards went to L. W. Ortmann, 
Fred Crandall, D. R. FitzRoy and J. R. Thomas, 





HOO-HOO DAY AT CAIRO 


Carro, Iuu., April 30.—If there is one city in Illinois 
where Hoo-Hoo reigns supreme that city is Cairo, and 
Hoo-Hoo day was celebrated April 27 in Cairo’s most 
enthusiastic manner. Possibly drinking Ohio River water 
puts pep, push and prosperity into the lumbermen of 
Cairo, but for a genuine, old-fashioned, red-blooded con- 
catenation there is no place like the big city at the 
junction of the waters. The day dawned gray and gloomy, 
but by noon the clouds had vanished and the sun shone 
brightly, giving the local Hoo-Hoo their opportunity to 
show visiting brethren the beauties of their city. The 
most spectacular event of the day was the auto chase after 
a kitten made by Charlie Jergens. He commandeered a 
standing car as he saw the candidate ride by with his 
family, and by breaking the speed limit, overtook him, 
brought him out of his car, and got his John Hancock on 
the dotted line before permitting him to proceed. The 
concatenation was held in the Association of Commerce 
rooms with the following officers in charge: 

Snark—E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. M. Gassoway. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—-H. G. Steinel. 

Gurdon—Harry Perkins. 

Jabberwock—H. J. Langan. 

Scrivenoter—O. B. Archibald. 

Arcanoper—S, A. Rink. 

Custocatian—J. L. Harrison. 

Bojum—w. J. Young. 

The kittens who were conducted thru the onion bed 
into the effulgent realm of Hoo-Hoo were G. W. Drury, 
F. J. Smith, E. P. Fletcher, J. H. Harpole, and W. P. 
Ryan. The official ceremonies being completed, a flock 
of refreshments was served by the Cairo Hoo-Hoo. The 
mental ‘‘piece de resistance’? was Emerson D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, who made the journey 
from St. Louis especially to convey to the Cairo Hoo-Hoo 
the benediction of the order. 

Among the other visiting ‘‘old cats’’ were O. E. Bald- 
win, of St. Louis; J. W. Bransford, Memphis; W. M. 
Hill, Wickliffe, Ky.; Case Holt, Parmer, Mo.; E. B. Eck- 
hard, Carbondale; M. A. Springer, Chicago, and George 
Wilson-Jones, Chicago. Sunday those who had remained 
over made an official inspection of the good ship Pete 
Langan, which looked like a million dollars in its new 
coat of spring paint. The boat is none the worse for its 
exciting experience with the ice, and gives every evidence 
of a firm determination to live up to the record for safety 
and success set by the redoubtable lumberman whose name 
it bears. 
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Regardless of Quantity 
Make Your Order Read 


ACORN BRAND 


‘* America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 


Our big Chicago warehouse is full of this superb oak flooring. 
Orders are shipped same day as received. No matter how small your 
order—it receives immediate and careful attention, All }6"” oak 
flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy paper without charge, pre- 
venting damage from handling. Acorn Brand 


Quality and Milling Guaranteed 


You may have your money back if it isn’t absolutely satisfactory. 
Our service is just as satisfactory as the flooring. Hundreds of deal- 
ers are finding Acorn Brand a business builder and a business holder, 
You'll profit through placing a trial order. 


We are headquarters for Maple Flooring too—the best Michigan 
kind. 

If you need flooring and need it quick, wire us 
specifications for quotations at our expense. 


** We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


= Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1534 8ONE. .CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 




















Note quality of Long Leaf Timbers 
we are furnishing from our Glenmora, 


La. and Mendenhall, Miss. Mills. 


See advertisement on Page 7 and 11. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 
and Tamarack, and take pride in 


our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
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COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE URGES USE OF TRUCKS 





Return-Loads Bureau Will Take Much of the Short Haul Freight Burden Away From the 
Railroads—A New Tank to Discomfort Germans 





URGES RETURN LOADS FOR TRUCKS 


As has been reported before in this department, the Council 
of National Defense is urging the use of motor trucks wher- 
ever possible. Its stand was set forth in the following reso- 
lution : 

The Council of National Defense approves the widest pos- 
sible use of the motor truck as a transportation agency, and 
requests the State Councils of Defense and other State author- 
ities to take all necessary steps to facilitate such means of 
transportation, removing any regulations that tend to restrict 
and discourage such use. 

The Council of National Defense, however, has no inten- 
tion of letting the matter rest with the resolution and thru 
the coiperation of State Councils of Defense, Chambers of 
Commerce, Local War Boards and Motor Clubs it is building 
up a system for more efficient utilization of the highways as 
a means of affording relief from railroad embargoes and de- 
lays due to freight congestion. The purpose primarily is to 
take some of the burden of the short haul freight off of the 
railroads and put it on motor trucks operating over the high- 
ways. Very considerable quantities of merchandise and materials 
of all kinds are now being carried by trucks operated by private 
concerns in their own business and by motor express and 
haulage companies. In a majority of cases, however, these 
trucks, after delivering a load, return empty, whereas there 
are shippers that would be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to load back on such a truck to its home town if 
they knew it was going back empty, On the other hand, the 
truck owner would be equally glad to secure a return load be- 
cause the charge made for hauling it would reduce his own 
haulage cost. 

In order to bring both the shipper and the truck owner to- 
gether, the Council of National Defense thru its highways 
transport committee is urging the establishment of Return- 
Loads Bureaus that will enable shippers and truck owners to 
get together to serve their mutual interests. In a bulletin on 
the subject, recently issued, the Council of National Defense 
states that the logical agency for bringing these two inter- 
ests together is the local business men’s organization—the 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, or whatever may be 
the local designation of the Commercial body. 

Upon the need of relieving the railroads of much short haul 
traflic, the bulletin says: 

Shortage of railroad cars and locomotives created a short- 
age of coal during the winter. Lack of coal slowed down pro- 
duction of steel, which in turn delayed ship construction. In- 
sufficient coal for bunkering ships created a critical conges- 
tion of freight in Atlantic port terminals and in railroad yards 
hundreds of miles inland. <A certain part of this congestion 
was due to short-haul shipments of freight within cities and 
originating in near-by points, ten, twenty or fifty miles from 
the cities. Much of this short-haul freight can be carried on 


the work itself in its own community and then propose to 
similar chambers in neighboring cities to do likewise and 
establish an exchange of information. 

Having ascertained what trucks are available for hauling, 
the next move is for the Return-Loads Bureau to circularize 
the merchants, manufacturers, and other business enterprises 
in the community, advising them of the establishment of the 
bureau and asking them to report to it whenever they have 
any goods or materials which they wish to have hauled, either 
within the city or to nearby cities or villages. ‘These reports 
may be made by telephone or on postal cards. Blank cards 
of a size (as 3 by 5 inches) suitable for filing may be sup- 
plied to shippers in quantity by the bureau for the purpose. 

The telephone company should be asked to list the Return- 
Loads Bureau under the title “Return Loads” in the local 
directory and truck owners and shippers be notified that by 
calling “Return Loads” or the telephone number of the bureau 
they can learn where a load may be obtained to carry back to 
the city from which the truck brought a load or where a 
—_ oan be obtained to carry the goods the shipper desires 
delivered. 

Publicity should be given in all the local newspapers and 
in those of neighboring cities of the establishment of the 
bureau, so that all interests may immediately begin making 
use of the facilities afforded. 

It will be found that there are two classes of business to 
be handled by the bureau—regular and irregular. In many 
cities there are motor express lines operating on daily schedule 
over regular routes and there are shippers who have regular 
shipments to make. Having brought these together once, 
further service of the bureau will be unnecessary so far as 
these particular parties are concerned. ‘Then there are many 
companies, firms or individuals that own trucks which they 
use only in their own business but which stand idle part of 
the time or which from time to time deliver a load in a neigh- 
boring city and return home empty. There are also shippers 
who have depended on the railroad but in emergency wish to 
make a quick shipment. It will be necessary to keep a daily 
record of these and cross off the truck or the shipment as soon 
as it is learned that the truck has gone back to its home city 
and is no longer available or the shipment has been completed. 

A system of daily interchange of information regarding this 
irregular service should be arranged with bureaus in other 
cities, so that a truck operator in Hartford, for example, who 
has a load to haul to New Haven can learn from the bureau 
in Hartford before starting where and on what day or at what 
time he can secure a load in New Haven to take back to Hart- 
ford. He may find that by delaying his own shipment a day 
or by making it a day earlier he can get a return load, whereas 
otherwise he might have to return light. Shippers, therefore, 
should be urged to give as much advance notice as possible of 
shipments they wish to make, 


A FUTURE COMPETITOR OF THE MULE 


The large British tank which is being taken over the coun- 
try by the British-Canadian Army to create interest and do 
its bit toward getting recruits was left standing on the street 
in Springfield, Mass., while the officers in charge went to lunch. 
When they returned they found that the tank—known as 
“Miss Brittania’”—had a little 
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colt toddling by its side. The 
colt was vigorous and frisky 
and very imitative. It insisted 
in doing everything its mamma 
did in the way of going over 
obstructions and in and out of 
difficult places. 

The colt turned out to be the 
experimental Ford ‘‘two-man 
tank” which its inventor— 
C. H. Martin, of the Martin 
Rocking Fifth Wheel Co.—had 
brought into public view for 
the first time, with the idea of 
comparing its performance 
with that of its big English 
mother and to see if there was 
anything in the big one to offer 
a suggestion whereby the baby 
tank could be improved. Mr. 
Martin is satisfied that the 
small machine will go any 
place the big one will go and 





THE LITTLE TANK OUGHT TO SNAKE LOGS WELL 


the highways by motor trucks. It can be picked up at the 
door of the shipper and delivered at the door of the consignee, 
entailing only two handlings. It can be delivered the same 
day it is shipped, whereas the same shipment by rail would 
require several days if not a week or more. And the shipment 
can go forward by motor when a rail freight and express em- 
bargo precludes shipment by rail at all. 


It is not proposed that the Chamber of Commerce or what- 
ever body creates the Return-Loads Bureau assume any re- 
sponsibility as to fixing rates as that is a matter entirely be- 
tween the shipper and the truck operator. This practice has 
been found to be entirely successful in England, where the Re- 
turn-Load system bureau has been very successful. It is now 
considered unpatriotic to run a truck without a load in Great 
Britain. Manchester, Hngland, for example, and all the sur- 
rounding cities have their Return-Loads Bureaus and have 
reciprocal arrangements whereby they exchange information 
regarding available trucks and loads. Such bureaus have 
been established and are in successful operation in this coun- 
try. In this connection, the bulletin says: 


No difficulty and no great amount of work are involved in 
establishing a Return-Loads Bureau. All that is necessary is 
to follow the example of Connecticut, where thru the initia- 
tive of the State Council of Defense, Return-Loads Bureaus 
have been established in fifteen cities. The council addressed 
letters to the Chambers of Commerce, inviting their co- 
operation in the movement. Return post cards were printed 
and mailed to motor-truck owners in the different cities. On 
the reverse side of the cards was a brief questionnaire to be 
filled out by the truck owner stating whether or not he would 
carry “back loads” for reasonable compensation, whether he 
would rent his truck at full capacity or partial capacity in 
tons etc. As these reply cards came back they were filed 
in a 8 by 5 card index drawer, arranged by cities and by routes 
out of the respective cities. It developed from this canvass 
that there were in the fifteen cities more than 700 trucks of 
1-ton capacity or more available for such service and that 
they operated over forty-nine main routes. 

Names and addresses of truck owners may be obtained from 
the automobile registration bureau in the office of the secre- 
tary of State or the commissioner of motor vehicles, as the 
case may be. 

Duplicates of this master file were furnished by the State 
Council of Defense in Connecticut to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in each of the fifteen cities, together with a map show- 
ing the location of each Return-Loads Bureau and all of the 
truck routes, numbered serially. Thus, the head of the bu- 


reau in each city knows just what trucks are available in the 
other cities and the routes over which they operate, 

It is desirable that the State Council of Defense, where one 
exists, should indorse this movement, but it is not necessary 
es the Chamber of Commerce in any city should wait for it 

0 do so. 


It is perfectly feasible for the chamber to initiate 





many places where the big one 
will not go, and is much faster. 
The Ford had the ordinary run- 
about body so the method of armoring was not disclosed. 
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FEDERALS DELIVER THE GOODS IN CALIFORNIA 


The Madera Sugar Pine Co., one of the largest producers of 
sugar pine in California with headquarters at Madera, is be- 
ing helped out very effectively by motor trucks. The sawmill, 
which is one of the largest on the Pacific coast, is located at 
Sugar Pine, about sixty miles from Madera. The capacity 
of the mill is about 250,000 feet of lumber a day. After the 
lumber is sawn it is clamped together with steel clamps and 
sent down a flume sixty miles to Madera, where it is stacked 
and prepared for shipment. These steel clamps are hauled 
back to the sawmill by motor trucks and used over again. 
This hauling is done by contract, the man having the con- 
tract being H. W. Shuman, of Madera. The clamps are not 
the only thing that are hauled, for everything that is used 
at the sawmill must be hauled in by team or truck over sixty 
miles of mountain roads. Because of the condition of the 
roads at the beginning of the haulage season, Mr. Shuman 
says that he used to be compelled to employ from ten to 
twelve 12-horse teams to do the hauling and at even the 
best season of the year no less than seven were employed. 

For the last two years, however, he has handled the work 
with three trucks, but was recently induced to purchase two 
more because of the increased amount of supplies that it is 
now necessary to haul to the sawmill. These trucks are all 
of 8% or 5 tons capacity and were manufactured by the 
Federal Motor Truck Co., of Detroit, Mich. 





Grorcr R. CULLEN is now chief copy-writer of the Ralph H. 
Jones Co., of Cincinnati, the advertising agency which 
handles, among others, the account of the United States 
Motor Truck Co. Mr. Cullen was formerly with the 
Chalmers Motor Co., for whom he edited the Chalmers Mono- 
gram and other publications. Prior to joining the Chalmers 
company he was with the Hudson Motor Car Co., for whom 
he edited the Hudson Triangle. Shortly after joining the 
Jones agency he made a trip thru the plant of the United 
States Motor Truck Co. and was amazed at its extent and at 
the big things the company is doing. He pronounced it the 
most ambitious truck concern in America today and said that 
with the genius of Forrest J. Alvin the company was destined 
to realize its dream of leadership before many years. Mr. 
Cullen announces that a great national advertising campaign 
is now in course of preparation. He will edit the Floating 
Power Plant News. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





~ LATE. NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 30.—Members of the trade report a remarkably 
steady call. Manufacturing conditions show little improve- 
ment, because, between car shortage for log handling and 
the difficulty of securing plenty of labor, it is impossible to 
make normal headway in producing lumber. Practically all 
members of the trade complain of this phase of the situa- 
tion at the moment and, with the selective service law in 
operation and with the railroad administration cutting down 
on non-essential industries, it is believed that both trans- 
portation and labor problems will become rather more than 
less acute. There is an excellent call for the lower grades 
of cottonwood and gum. Buyers, principally box manufac- 
turers, are after every piece of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common cot- 
tonwood and gum. Their requirements are beyond the 
ability of manufacturers and they are not operating on as 
full time as they would if they had a larger stock with 
which to work. Prices are very firm and are the highest 
ever known. ‘The upper grades of sap gum move in good 
volume and there is likewise a steady call for the higher 
grades of cottonwood. Box boards, in both cottonwood and 
gum, are also in excellent call. There is only a fairly active 
demand for red gum in firsts and seconds but members of 
the trade report more activity in this material, during the 
last ten days than for some time. Ash is a steady seller in 
all grades and dimensions and hickory moves readily. There 
is also a very satisfactery call for cypress. High grade 
quartered oak moves at very attractive prices and in con- 
siderable volume. Airplane manufacturers are among the 
more conspicuous buyers. The plain oak market is steady. 

There has been no increase in the number of flat cars 
supplied by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad for log 
handling but officials of the Valley Log Loading Co. report 
that the latter is accomplishing more in the way of loading 
logs than for some time by virtue of a change in the system. 
There are a number of divisions on this road and the com- 
pany is loading on each division several days at a time. This 
plan makes for much shorter hauls and practically doubles 
the efficiency of the cars in service, according to J. W. 
Dickson, president of the company. This company loaded 
only 1,000 cars in March, Its loading for April will fall be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,500 cars, or an increase of approximately 
83 percent. 

The Missouri Pacific system, according to officials of the 
Valley Log Loading Co., has plenty of cars and is furnish- 
ing these freely for log loading. It is extremely short, how- 
ever, on motive power and for this reason the company is 
not able to load more than 50 percent of the capacity of its 
loading equipment on that road. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. has accepted orders 
from the Railroad Administration at Washington for ap- 
proximately 30,000 cars and these will be manufactured at 
the various plants of the company, including the one at 
Memphis. In view of the announced intention of the Rail- 
road Administration to conserve steel and iron for the ship 
building program, lumber interests expect that there will be 
a considerable demand from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. for hardwood lumber, not only for the local plant but 
also for other plants. Lumber interests here are also await- 


ing with keen expectation the placing of the order for the © 


70,000 cars required to bring the total to 100,000, the 
quantity announced as the ultimate goal for the present. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 1.—The transportation situation as usual is the week’s 
controlling factor, and with stiff embargoes against shipping 
into the far East business is handicapped considerably. The 
market is slightly firmer, with excellent demand for poplar, 
oak and ash, principally in thick stocks, some gum and cot- 
tonWood. Walnut continues steady, while mahogany lum- 
ber and veneer manufacturers are kept on the jump. All 
grades and thicknesses of oak are in good demand, with the 
possible exception of inch plain oak, which has been a little 
draggy. All No. 3 grades are in good demand, as such wood 
is used for crates and boxes. anel plants and numerous 
furniture plants buy freely to fill certain war orders, but 
the buying of the ordinary commercial cabinet and furni- 
ture plants has been quiet, except where it was for indirect 
Government work. The demand for hardwoods from the 
vehicle and implement trade has been fair to good, and 
heavy from the auto truck trade. The pleasure car buying 
hasn’t been so heavy, but is as good as expected. Some im- 
provement is shown in the car supply situation in the South, 
but with the eastern markets shut off by embargoes the box 
car supply is not of so much importance as it was, altho 
it makes free delivery possible in the central districts and 
enables reshipping where prices warrant the difference in 
freight rates. Many southern mills are working on a 40 to 
50 percent capacity basis on account of the labor and car 
situation, 

Bad spring weather has resulted in farmers being un- 
usually late in getting land worked, and many crops which 
ordinarily would now be under cultivation are not even 
Planted. In the meantime labor has been so scarce that no 
great volume of country logs has moved to mills and most 
plants have to hustle to secure logs. Whereas under normal 
conditions farmers would be relaxing slightly in May and 
getting out more logs, indications are that farmers will be 
8o busy this May that the supply of logs coming to mill 
yards will be even smaller than last season. 

Quartered oak, which for some time was dull, has shown 
considerable improvement as a result of increased buying by 
the Government and the fact that it is used to a greater ex- 
tent in manufacturing war specialties. All grades and 
thicknesses show activity, at higher prices. The reduction 
in furniture and pleasure car manufacturing has reduced 
the demand for gum somewhat, but as a whole gum moves 
well, and has held firm in price. During the last two weeks 
the demand for such wood has shown some increase, with an 
upward tendency for the rest of the year assured. 

Prominent hardwood operators point to the labor situa- 
tion as a sure indicator that prices will remain firm, and 
Probably go higher before fall. With southern mills operat 
ing on a 40. to 50 percent capacity basis, production is 
bound to be much smaller this summer than normally, while 
the Government demand alone is enough to force up markets, 
With the labor supply steadily dwindling indications are for 
still lower production before the summer ends. Mills operat- 
ing in the larger cities have been able to obtain fair crews 
when they had logs, but the log supply in many sections has 
hot been steady enough to insure full time, this resulting 
in it being hard to hold men. In rural sections the labor 
Situation has been much worse. ‘ 

Altho embargoes applied upon southern lumber shipments, 
including cooperage and forest products into the East, will 
Teduce consumption by commercial interests somewhat, it is 
Claimed that this will hardly affect the market or prices on 
Southern hardwoods, as the Government demand and demand 


from Central Freight Association territory are more than 
great enough to take care of production under the present 
labor and traffic condition. 

Indications are that contractors handling Ohio River con- 
tracts for dam and lock improvements will soon be out of 
the market for pine and other lumber for forms, coffer dams, 
shacks etc. The contractors recently sent a delegation to 
Washington and asked for relief, stating that the contracts 
should be held up until the close of the war, as the high 
cost of materials and labor would result in several of the 
contractors being forced to the wall if the contracts were 
completed without about $2,000,000 being added to the 
original prices. It was alleged that the work was not of 
an emergency nature, and should be postponed, as it was 
undertaken in peace times on the basis of plenty of labor 
and normal conditions, whereas today the Government is the 
largest consumer of labor. The Senate committee looked 
favorably upon the plan to pass up the work until the 
close of the war, but has taken the matter under advise- 
ment and is having its engineers secure data. Rather than 
pay additional money on the contracts it is believed that 
all work will be stopped, except such as is near completion. 
It is claimed that such work can be completed on the rest 
of last year’s appropriation, which is about $2,000,000, and 
that the $5,000,000 1918 appropriation can be struck out. 
Some objection has been raised to suspending the work, it 
being claimed that if this step is taken other contractors 
on other Government work could ask for relief, which would 
cost the Government a big sum. However, as the work is 
not of an emergency character and the river is hardly used 
except for such shipping as can be handled without the im- 
mediate improvements it is possible that it will be side- 
tracked. This will release a considerable volume of labor. 

A number of Liberty Loan noonday meetings were held on 
the North side in lumber plants last week, employees at 
these plants, as well as the proprietors, responding liberally. 

According to unconfirmed reports the Foundation Co., of 
New York, ship builder, has practically closed a deal to take 
over the Howard ship yard and adjoining ship building yards 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., where it plans to construct barges, 
ship parts, river boats etc. 

The Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, one of the largest 
concerns in the State handling lumber, has been conducting 
an attractive small advertising campaign in the local news- 
papers, using three inches of space, one column wide, and 
representing a small sign board, upon which some attractive 
ideas are fired at the residents. Some of this advertising is 
devoted to cypress, oak, mahogany etc., while some of it has 
been of a patriotic nature. A recent ad read: “If you 
don’t whoop up that war garden soon the kaiser will be 
bringing the war where your garden should be.’’ Another 
read: “If you don’t eat less wheat the kaiser will soon 
be making us eat crow.” The ads are all the same size, 
but appear so persistently that they are having effect. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 30.—The trade reports that the demand, especially 
from the consuming plants, holds up well. The development 
of building operations so far this season has been a source 
of disappointment to the retail trade, as the amount of lum- 
ber used so far for building purposes has not been of the 
volume that was expected. It is becoming evident that by 
far the greater part of the sales entering into the usual types 
of construction work will go into farm improvements, and 
it will be some time before work of this kind can be started 
on a large scale for the reason that farmers are now planting 
their crops. 

Lumber retailers believe that the financing of Liberty 
loans has had no effect on their business, but attribute the 
reluctance of the public to undertake building projects to a 
general unwillingness to undertake any business venture of 
this nature when business conditions are so unsettled. Hard 
wood manufacturers continue to find a ready and eager 
market for all the lumber that their plants can produce. 
Prices remain steady. 

Lumbermen of South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind., are pre- 
paring to petition for a reduction in freight rates to that 
section east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh known as Eastern 
Trunk Line territory. Taking the rate from these points to 
Chicago for the 100 percent basis, the northern Indiana towns 
are required to pay a 96 percent rate, while nearby shippers 
in Michigan are required to pay only a 92 percent rate. 
The South Bend lumber trade cites discrimination in favor 
of the Michigan shippers. 

The Home Lumber Co., of Huntington, Ind., was compelled 
practically to suspend business for several days last week 
because the company’s books were locked in its safe when 
yeggmen attempted to open the safe, breaking off the knob 
of the combination. The thieves failed to obtain $700 con- 
tained in the safe, but it was some time before the company 
could recover its records. 


ASHLAND, KY. 


April 29.—Shipments are moving more freely, except to 
eastern points, which most of the time are unreachable for 
everything but material for war work. The mills are all in 
operation, with fairly good supplies of logs, oak predominat- 
ing. Recent sales of timber on the Big Sandy market reached 
the highest price in history, and the market is reported on an 
average of 50 percent above a year ago. Labor, both in the 
woods and in the mills, is very scarce and hard to hold and 
logging operations are badly crippled thereby. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 29.—Hardwood manufacturers say that trade has 
been very good during the last few weeks, yet the car short- 
age interferes some with bringing in logs, as well as shipping 
out lumber. Both orders and inquiries have been numerous 
and in most instances the inquiries have led to orders. Gen- 
eral business conditions in this section are fairly good and 
have improved some since the first of the year. Collections 
are reported good. The heavy rains of last week delayed crop 
planting in southern Indiana, southern Iliinois and northern 
Kentucky and in the bottoms along the Ohio River the corn 
crop probably will be late. Demand for the various grades 
of hardwood lumber is very good and prices remain strong. 
Gum moves better than a month ago and manufacturers look 
for a slight advance in prices. Quartered white oak and plain 
white oak are strong and prices tend upward. Elm, hickory, 
poplar, walnut, maple and cottonwood move along all right. 
Logs are not coming in very rapidly and some of the mills 
in the vicinity of Evansville may be forced to close down in a 
short time unless they are able to get in more logs. Prices 
for logs are unusually high now. 

Furniture factories in Evansville and at Tell City and Jas- 
per, Ind., Owensboro, and Henderson, Ky., and other points 
in the tri-State territory are still operated on good time and 
the manufacturers express the belief that business is going 
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can cover to their advantage now, 


on 5-4" Birch for 1918 


Wire Us Your Needs Today. 
** Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN oa 














Maple—Beech-Elm—Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39,000’ 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
32,000’ 11/16x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
90,000’ 1 1/16"x4” Prime magne Flooring 
rye es Prime Maple Flooring 
200,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
500,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
200,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
100,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
100,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
150,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Com, & Bet, Elm 
100,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com, & Bet. Elm 


ood 
27,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Com, & Bet. Balm of Gilead 
25,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com, & Bet. Red & White Oak 
10,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Bet. White Oak 
5,000’ 10/4” No. 1 Com, & Bet. White Oak 
7,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Com, White Oak 
18,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com, Birch 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.,°*mcu. ’ 
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Rock Maple, Beech Fleniere of 
and Birch Ranclacharens 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ines Peles tise a Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Bradley, Miller & Company | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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to be good the rest of the year. Chair and table factories are 
also doing a nice business, as well as plow and wagon fac- 
tories. 

Oscar A. Klamer, of the Schelosky Table Co.; Albert F. 
Karges, of the Karges Furniture Co., and J. C. Greer, of the 
J. C., Greer Lumber Co., have been appointed on committees 
by the LaValette Commandery, Knights Templar, of this city, 
to arrange for the sixty-fourth annual conclave of the Knights 
Templar of Indiana in this city May 8 and 9. The event is 
expected to bring a large number of visitors to the city. 

The retail lumber dealers of Evansville say that with the 
coming of more settled weather they look for a nice improve- 
ment in trade, altho they do not expect any rush. Sash and 
door men report a fairly good out of town business. Planing 
mills are running on fair time and the owners say that the 
outlook is not bad. Building in this city is not so active as 
two years ago at this time. Some building is being planned, 
however, and architects and contractors say they expect to be 
reasonably busy after the middle of May. 


BUFFALO 


April 29.—The Buffalo lumber offices are receiving cir- 
culars from the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association of 
Cincinnati giving as a reason for not filling orders promptly 
that nobody is allowed to fill a private order when there 
are Government orders unfilled. This has to be accepted as 
an explanation in full for the lack of lumber movement in 
this direction. It is generally stated, however, that the 
movement is better than it was. The circular closes by say- 
ing that “the American Government, before it gets thru 
with the war will need the cojperation of the entire effective 
force of the lumber industry.” 

Accompanying these yellow pine circulars, is one of Wash- 
ington date stating that the Government will at once order 
100,000 new cars to be built largely of wood, to save steel, 
also 2,000 locomotives. The circular states that many car 
plants are running below capacity, but the new orders ‘will 
give them business. According to the testimony of Buffalo 
shippers, there are now fairly enough cars to take care of 
grain and flour, and increased supply of cars for lumber, 
but a great and some say a growing scarcity of coal cars, 
and it is semi-officlally stated that these new cars will quite 
largely be for carrying coal, and can thus be built much 
faster than box cars, , 











Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
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——-BRANCH OFFICES — 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The number of building permits last week was 105, with 
total costs of $204,000. Twenty-one frame dwellings were 
in the list. Real estate dealers say the demand for houses 
is improving here. Rents of apartment houses are advanc- 
ing to such an extent that tenants are buying, instead of 
paying more rent. A little later on it is expected that the 
building of moderate-priced homes will begin on a larger 
scale, 

The start of lumber carriers from the upper lakes has 
been delayed by the ice in the St. Clair River. Contracts 
for lumber are not numerous and were only lately placed, 
owing to the unwillingness of the sellers to name a price. 

The Betts Lumber Co. last week received a car of lumber 
from Oregon which arrived in twenty-two days. This is 
regarded as remarkably good time, considering the long de- 
lays which ordinarily occur this year. 

F. Fleming Sullivan, son of Fred M. Sullivan, who is at 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., has been promoted to a first 
lieutenancy. After graduating at Cornell he was for some 
time in charge of the retail department of T. Sullivan & Co., 
and then went into an officers’ training camp. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 1.—Lumber business in the Saginaw Valley continues 
good, with the prices firm and the demand heavy. While 
building activities are by no means brisk contractors believe 
spring and summer will bring a decided increase in the 
amount of construction work. There has been considerable 
building required for additions, expansions and repairs of 
existing plants in Saginaw and Bay City, while several new 
ones have also been erected and others will be. With a strong 
demand for Jabor and many persons coming to the Saginaw 
Valley there will be created a need for more houses, and 
there is already an indication of a movement along this line. 

Navigation on the Saginaw River opened the first of the 
week. The steamer Langell Boys and the schooner Clarence 
J. Fillmore, lumber vessels of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 
have just left for their first trip of the season to the Georgian 

jay district. The steamer O. H. Parks cleared for Buffalo 
and barge Number 1 for Drummond Island April 27. 

Donald McDonald has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Saginaw Board of Commerce, succeeding John T. Ross, 
who has held that position for the last three years and dur- 
ing that time has won a number of important rate cases for 
the Saginaw Valley. Mr. McDonald will be placed on a 
salary basis so as to be at the service of Saginaw shipping 
interests without charge. He will assume his duties May 15, 
when the new year of the board begins. Mr. McDonald is 
dean of the traffic men in the valley, having been associated 
with the Saginaw Milling Co, for many years. He is presi- 
dent of the Saginaw Transportation Club. 

The notorious lumber towns of Saginaw and Bay City, 
known in the past as leading wet communities, became dry 
today under the new Michigan prohibition law. The passage 
of liquor was quiet and was not marked by any celebration, 
and there were only a few boisterous ones on the streets. In 
the lumber days the hob-nailed men from the woods would 
invade these cities and the liquor flowed more than freely. 
As a result Saginaw, particularly, gained a name as a real 
sport town. But the great change that has taken place was 
evidenced by the slight stir made by the coming of prohibition. 
In Saginaw 138 saloons passed out of existence and in Bay 
City ninety-seven saloons closed their doors at midnight. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 1.—Logging and lumber companies of northeastern 
Wisconsin are combing the Milwaukee labor market for addi- 
tional help required for both camps and mills. The Menom- 
inee Bay Lumber Co. sent agents to Milwaukee last week to 
pick up from fifty to seventy-five men for work in the woods. 
The company is employing about 300 men in cutting hardwood 
for flooring and grain doors. The company’s mill is cutting 
from 80,000 to 100,000 feet daily and a larger log input is 
required by this production than is possible with the present 
working force. 

Labor trouble has cropped out here and there, but so far 
there has been no strike of serious proportions coming to 
note. The Ashland mill of the John Schroeder Lumber Co. 
was forced to close one day last week because of a strike 
of lumber pilers. Twelve men walked out to enforce a demand 
for an increase of 25 cents a day. They have been receiving 
$3.50 and demanded $3.75. The company granted the de- 
mand and the mill immediately resumed operation. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Birnamwood, Elcho and 
Antigo, Wis., has purchased a tract of seventeen acres ad- 
joining its mills and yard site in Antigo in order to obtain 
more voom for piling lumber. 

The Trego Lumber Co., Trego, Wis., has started its sawmill 
and expects to exceed the best previous mark for production 
during the new season. Bookings require capacity operations 
for several months ahead. 

Pierson Kneeland, treasurer of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., accompanied by several office men, 
made a trip to the company’s two camps east of Phillips and 
disposed of $2,650 worth of Liberty bonds among the woods- 
men in one afternoon. 

The Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) yard of the Barker Lumber & 
Fuel Co. reports that its spring business so far has been of 
excellent proportions and as good as that of any previous 
year since it acquired this branch., During the last week 
the company shipped a large cargo of lumber, lath and 
other building material on the steamer Belle Culbert to 
northern Door County points. At the same time it received 
five carloads of lumber and several of plaster and other mate- 
rials to restock the yard. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 30.—All hardwood dealers in St. Louis have been 
requested by the Government to hold all stocks of mahogany 
1x8-inch and wider and 8-foot and longer. It is presumed 
that this stock is to be used in the manufacture of airplanes. 
It is not believed that there is very much of this dimension 
to be had here. The present price for mahogany is $300 to 
$325 a thousand feet. 

Leon Herrick, vice president and manager of the S. W. 
Crawford Lumber Co., which operates yards at DeSoto, 
Festus, Crystal City, West Kimmswick and Herculaneum, was 
a visitor in St. Louis last week, coming for the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation Friday. Mr. Herrick reports that at several 
of these points much building for the housing of workers is 
expected to be undertaken soon. 

The W. F. Goessling Box Co. has purchased the 3-story 
building and large stable in the rear of its plant at Blair 
and Mullanphy streets, the company now owning the entire 
half block. Extensive improvements will be made to enlarge 
the present factory space and considerable new machinery 
will be added to enlarge the output of the plant. 

The St. Louis clean-up and paint-up campaign will officially 
be opened next Monday. The health, fire and street depart- 
ments are codperating in their efforts. City officials are urg- 
ing that as many repairs to property as needed be made, 
and it is expected that the retail lumber trade will profit 





considerably by this plea. 





A new office building is being erected by the Funck Lum. 
ber Co. at its plant on the Natural Bridge Road. Herbert 
C, Chivers designed the building, which will be ready for 
occupancy in ninety days. 

Rk. E. Taylor has been appointed salesman for the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., for St. Louis and vicinity, working under 
Frank G. Karrick, St. Louis representative. 





WAR INFLUENCE DOMINATES HARDWOOD MARKET 


Embargoes, Car and Labor Shortage Retarding Fac. 
tors—Government Buying Heavy—Prices Firm 


CINCINNATI, O10, May 1.—The April market letter of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States was issued this evening, having been delayed a 
few days by the absence of IF. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president, who was attending conventions and conferences 
in the South. In this letter Mr. Gadd, in part, says: 


The market for hardwoods continues very strong and every 
kind and size are in better demand. The Government busi- 
ness continues to dominate the market and either direct or 
indirect will be suflicient to keep the market in healthy 
condition. More than ever the lumber industry is domi- 
nated by war influences and it is clearer now than ever that a 
still smaller proportion of mill capacity will be available 
for regular requirements. ‘The steadily enhancing cost of 
production thru rising wages and other causes apparently 
render further upward price revisions inevitable. 

Rail conditions continue to throttle the natural develop- 
ment of the trade. Government orders, altho with permit 
numbers attached to bills of lading, suffer the same as com- 
mercial shipments. The question is not the probability 
of selling the stock that is being manufactured but how 
stock can be shipped that has already been purchased, for 
which Government permits are in hand and which is badly 
needed and ready to be shipped out as fast as cars are 
placed. Mills are carrying large stocks of lumber on hand, 
but practically every bit of it is sold and awaiting shipment. 
Even with Government orders given preference there are not 
enough cars to take care of the business offered, so that 
ordinary commercial shipments have to suffer, 

The labor situation is daily growing worse and if some 
immediate relief is not found for the millmen some of them 
are going to have to shut down. Large quantities of labor 
which the mills depend on are being called to the service 
and a greater number of them are being recruited for Govern- 
ment work at fabulous wages. 

Heavy rains in the eastern territory early in the month 
brought on a good logging tide and mills will be active sev- 
eral months from the supply of logs received by the tides. 
In the South production has increased very little, if any at 
all. It is doubtful if it is in excess of 50 percent of what it 
should be, There are enormous quantities of logs waiting 
transportation, but cars are simply not to be had. 

There is a marked improvement in common and better 
chestnut. Sound wormy and lower grades in this stock are 
exceptionally strong. Ash, walnut, spruce, poplar and quar- 
tered white oak for airplane stock are in big demand. Quar- 
tered red oak is quiet, but there is comparatively little of it. 
Inch plain oak in No. 1 common and better is in much better 
demand. Ash is a ready seller in all grades and hickory is 
firm. ‘There is a good call for the higher grades of sap gum 
and cottonwood as well as for the lower grades for box manu- 
facture. Gum in all grades is strong with the possible ex- 
ception of FAS red. The demand for thick oak is greater 
than the available supply despite the fact that certain in- 
terests report to the contrary. 

News that the lumbermen had won their fight against the 
vehicle manufacturers gave added strength to oak and _ hick- 
ory. The demand for these two woods should increase im- 
mediately if military vehicles are to be rushed to completion, 
Other stocks required by the vehicle people will no doubt 
be measured by the oak price. The vehicle interests are re- 
ported to be farming out contracts to furniture factories, who 
are now actively in the market for the stock. The contracts 
with Memphis mills for thick oak to be used in the manufac- 
ture of wheels which were cancelled a short time ago have 
been reinstated on the same price basis as that on which 
they were originally awarded. 

Box manufacturers are reported to be finding much diffi- 
culty in securing all the low grade lumber they need, and 
are unable to operate their plants on as large a scale as they 
desire. There is a sad lack of normal activity in flooring 
manufacture and this accounts to some extent for the falling 
off in buying on certain grades of plain oak. Low grade 
oak, particularly No. 3 common, shows much activity. The 
rumor that the price of oak car stock is to be fixed by the 
Government can not be confirmed. Oak prices have not gen- 
erally been fixed by the Government for any purpose. 

The tone of the market indicates much optimism for the 
future. It seems to be.a safe proposition, however, to not 
sell very far ahead even at the present level of prices for the 
reason that delivery conditions and labor costs are of the 
most uncertain character. Members should seriously consider 
shortening of credit terms as a means of keeping business in a 
liquid condition. Collections are generally good, considering 
the length of time that shipments are on the road. Condi- 
tions favor a firm market thruout the year because of the 
difficulty in securing cars as well as in finding sufficient labor 
to get out the stock, 





BOY SCOUTS TO HUNT FOR WALNUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—The Government has in- 
augurated a new plan for increasing the supply of wal- 
nut lumber for gunstocks and airplane propellors. The 
Boy Scouts of America are to be enlisted in a nation- 
wide hunt for walnut trees of merchantable size. 

Details of the plan were worked out by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, hardwood representative on the staff of the director 
of lumber, and an expert of the signal corps. They 
drafted the plan, which was submitted to President Wil- 
son and approved by him. It was then transmitted to the 
chief executive officer of the Boy Scouts of New York, 
and will be sent out by him to all divisional, district and 
local organizations. Ultimately it will reach down to 
every organized group of boy scouts. 

As the boys go into the woods on their periodical hikes 
during the spring, summer and fall, one of their first 
duties will be to look for walnut trees. They will be in- 
structed carefully as to measurements and will take the 
girth of each tree found as high up as they ean reach. 
A report will then be forwarded thru channels that will 
bring it promptly to Washington, where it will be turned 
over to John D. Ryan, new director of aircraft produc- 
tion, or to the ordnance department of the army. 

It is expected that this duty will appeal strongly to 
the alert boy scouts and that spirited rivalry will develop 
among them for the credit of finding the largest number 
of trees, 

The laminated walnut gunstock apparently has come 
to stay. Some of them have been dropped out of win- 
dows ten stories above the ground without causing them 
to open. Others have been boiled for forty-eight hours, 
while still others have been subjected to various other 
kinds of bangs and knocks with heavy instruments with- 
out starting the glue. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 30.—Another Louisiana lumber company, in an effort 
to solve the labor shortage problem, is experimenting with 
“working-women.” A dispatch from Monroe announces that 
the Grayling Lumber Co. gave employment to two young 
white women in its planing mill last Tuesday and that five 
others have since been given positions in the same depart- 
ment. 

The headquarters of the ship building committee of the 
State Council of Defense, which have been located here, will 
be moved to Baton Rouge, the State capital, according to an 
announcement published here last week. The committee 
succeeded in enrolling 9,000 reserve workers for ship building 
during the recent drive, tho the State’s allotment was only 
7,000. Frank A. Crippen, secretary of the committee, will 
conduct from the Baton Rouge office the enrollment of 
Louisiana boys for the United States Boys’ Working Reserve 
and hopes to enlist 6,000 lads, principally for farm work. 

General Bixby, chairman of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, which arrived here last Friday on an inspection trip, 
reports that levee work, oddly enough, has been cheapened 
in cost as a result of the war, in the face of an increase in 
pay of labor. This is due, he explains, to the fact that labor 
scarcity has forced contractors to make larger use of 
machinery equipment. Digging machines are in more gen- 
eral use and the work is being done, in consequence, more 
quickly as well as more cheaply. Members of the commission 
reported the levees generally in good shape, little damage 
having been done by high water. 

President R. F. Clerc, of the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
has named the following delegation to attend the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association at St. Louis 
on May 14-15 next: W. P. Ross, M. J. Sanders, T. F. Cun- 
ningham and Jeff D. Hardin. Mr. Clere will also attend the 
meeting. ‘ 

A telegram from Biloxi, Miss., under date of last Saturday 
announces that the establishment of a ship yard there by 
the Liberty Shipbuilding Co. is now an assured fact, and that 
the officers of the company will arrive there soon to arrange 
for its construction. This will be Biloxi’s fourth ship yard, 
it is added. . 

Pascagoula, Miss., reports the arrival there Saturday and 
yesterday of the first contingent of steel ship workers for 
the International Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, which is about to 
begin construction of steel vessels. The company is building 
additional housing facilities at the rate of one completed 
5-room house a day, in order to accommodate the families 
of its workers, 

A project for revival of barge line service between New 
Orleans and St. Louis is now under consideration here, the 
Aluminum Ore Co., of St. Louis, having asked the Association 
of Commerce whether up-river loads could be obtained for 
barges sent here with freight. KF. L. McCabe, river traffic 
manager of the St. Louis company, is expected here soon to 
discuss the matter and reach a definite decision regarding it. 

J. H. Kirby, lumber administrator for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, returned to New Orleans yesterday from Wash- 
ington, where he has been in conference wih the officials of 
the shipping board and fleet corporation. 

The directors of the Southern Pine Association will hold 
a meeting here next Thursday to hear reports from Messrs. 
Sowers, Stevens, Sanford and others on the situation at 
Washington, where they have been for some days. Other 
matters are also scheduled for consideration. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 27.—The local lumber market has been firm during 
April, due to a continued demand for timbers and heavy 
construction lumber and despite the small buying of ordinary 
lumber for the erection of wooden dwellings here. Great 
quantities of timbers, piles and lumber of large dimensions 
are being used for the construction and extension of ship 
yards in the San Francisco Bay region. Now comes the 
announcement that another entirely néw project for a large 
ship building yard on the Oakland water front is assured 
by the placing of Government contracts for steel ships ag- 
gregating $17,000,000 in cost to the Union Construction Co., 
of San Francisco; so there seems to be no limit to the de- 
mand for specials and wholesalers and manufacturers should 
be able to do a good business for months, whether or not 
the regular building lumber market revives. 

The redwood situation is very encouraging as the mills 
find plenty of business in special cuttings, altho retail yards 
in San Francisco and other California cities have no de- 
mand to speak of for ordinary building lumber. Twelve- 
inch stuff is in great demand and the mills can not supply 
enough. The merchantable and common grades are in so 
great demand that buyers pay more than the list price to 
get their orders filled promptly. Light clear is moving, but 
there is some accumulation of heavy clear. The mills are 
drying the latter and will have good assortments from 
which to fill orders later on. ‘The export inquiries have 
revived and Australia has been asking for several redwood 
cargoes for prompt delivery. But lack of vessels will prob- 
ably prevent this particular business from being accepted. 
The South American export situation is improving, several 
cargoes of lumber having been shipped recently. Exporting 
of redwood to Guatemala is getting under way and much is 
expected of this new field. 

The white and sugar pine market is advancing and an 
advance of about $1 is scheduled for May 1 on sugar pine 
clear, shop, molding, and common lumber, including box. 
An advance in white pine along similar lines is expected 
at the same time. Stocks of shop are very light and no 
weakening in the market is expected. Additional mills have 
Started up in the white pine belt and within a few days 
all are expected to be running full blast. A few mills have 
adopted the 8-hour day in California, but a number have 
not. Some are working ten hours and paying their men 
on the basis of eight hours for a day’s work. It is said 
that most mills in the Klamath Falls (Ore.) region have 
adopted the 8-hour schedule. 

There is an excellent demand for nearly all grades of 
white and sugar pine lumber. There is very little shop lum- 
ber on hand at the mills and buyers who are holding off 
in hope of a break in the market will be disappointed. An 
advance of about $1 is expected to become effective May 1 
on sugar pine clear, shop, molding and common lumber, in- 
cluding box. Similar advances are expected on white pine. 
There is a slight improvement in the car supply, but em- 
bargoes on some of the eastern roads continue to interfere 
With shipments east of Chicago. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with scarcely 
any new charters announced during the week. There is no 
increase in the supply of tonnage for export shipments of 
lumber and offshore lumber freight rates are stationary at 
the highest figures permitted by Government regulations. 
Coasting lumber freights are very stiff, with practically 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


no improvement in the steam schooner tonnage situation. 

The Parr-McCormick Steamship Line has purchased the 
steamer Daisy Freemen from Fair & Moran, this city. The 
Daisy Freeman is of 450 tons net and was built for the former 
owners in 1906. The Parr-McCormick management has pur- 
chased controlling interests in a number of coasters recently 
and now has one of the largest coastwise fleets running out 
of San Francisco. It is learned that a 65 percent interest 
was acquired in the various steam schooners recently taken 
over for operation. 

Good progress is reported on the construction of the Las- 
sen Lumber & Box Co.’s sawmill and box factory, at an ex- 
cellent site near Susanville, and the cutting of white pine 
lumber will be started at the earliest possible date. 

Encouraging reports come from Hume, Cal., where the large 
sawmill of the Hume Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire last 
fall. A new plant of fair capacity is now being constructed 
on the site. George A. Hume is quoted as saying that a 
force of thirty men has been busy for a month erecting the 
mill building, which is expected to be finished within a week. 
Operations will be started as soon as weather conditions per- 
mit. By employing two shifts of men it is expected to make 
as large a cut of lumber as last year. 

R. A. Long, of Kansas City, is here in a tour of the 
Pacific coast. He inspected the new mill of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., at Weed, in which he has a large interest. The fine 
modern plant will be in operation during the present season, 
taking the place of the two old sawmills, which have turned 
out a good many hundreds of millions of white and sugar pine 
lumber during the last fifteen years or more. 

Owing to the crying need of more housing facilities for 
the thousands of additional workmen employed at ship yards 
and various industrial plants around San Francisco Bay it 
will be necessary to erect a great many wooden houses dur- 
ing this year. Consequently, business is expected to revive 
at the retail yards of San Francisco and their stocks, which 
are somewhat lower than a year ago, will have to be re- 
plenished liberally. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 30.—Lumber shipments received a decided impetus 
last week with the opening of navigation at the local points. 
All along bay points and lake ports there is activity, lumber 
carriers arriving and departing. The J. Watson Stephenson, 
a lumber carrier, was the first to pass thru the Sturgeon Bay 
Canal with lumber this season. The Pahlow was the first 
lumber boat to arrive here this season, taking a cargo of 
lumber to Chicago. The first trip of the J. Watson Stephen- 
son was to Chicago with lumber and the second to Buffalo. 
The water route relieves greatly the rail congestion that has 
existed for months and the lumbermen are correspondingly 
happy. 

The Baker Lumber Co., of Sturgeon Bay, reports business 
greatly strengthened since the opening of navigation, much 
building material being sent to northern points. 

The Schmitt Lumber Co. is erecting an office and lumber 
shed in Manitowoc. The shed will be 100x88 feet. 

It is reported, unofficially, that the N. Ludington Co., a 
pioneer of this section, will close up affairs within the next 
few months. ‘The company is one of which the late Senator 
Isaac Stephenson was the head for so many years. The logs 
are now brought in by rail and rumor says that with the ex- 
haustion of the present stock, the mill will be closed and lum- 
bering operations ceased, 

The Perley Lowe lumber operations in Peshtigo have been 
closed up. The men employed in the mill of the Peshtigo 
Lumber Co., which had been in existence for many years, have 
removed to other places, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


April 30.—Lumber dealers who handle coal—and that 
means practically all of them in this territory—find the 
coal business rushing. At last the fuel administrator’s ap- 
peal to the people to store their coal this summer is havy- 
ing its effect, and people are beginning to buy coal. Those 
who have not had room enough to store the winter’s supply 
are building new bins and those who have the room are stor 
ing it fast. 

The Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association 
has increased the amount of insurance in foree from $1,891,- 
600 on Jan. 1, 1918, to $2,096,600 on April 1. The surplus 
now stands at $6,107. Losses paid to cover fire losses were 
to W. L. Stickel Lumber Co., Kearney, Neb., $254.66; J. H. 
Yost Lumber Co., Inland, Neb., $7.19, and John Behrens, 
Kvans, Colo., $156.60. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 27.—Logs scaled last February totaled 77,551,62¢ 
feet, as compared with 62,923,334 feet in the same month a 
year ago. These figures are small compared with those of the 
latter part of the year, but weather conditions in winter are 
not so favorable for operations along the Coast. Once spruce 
has started to come in quantity the log scaling figures will be 
much larger. The cut by species for February was as fol- 
lows: Douglas fir, 34,067,939 feet; red cedar, 20,707,613 
feet ; spruce, 3,686,662 feet ; hemlock, 8,853,807 feet ; balsam, 
1,484,220 feet ; yellow pine, 1,782,736 feet ; white pine, 1,310,- 
422 feet; larch, 4,655,071 feet; cottonwood, 1,000,392 feet; 
maple, 980 feet; yellow cedar, 1,781 feet. Timber sales re- 
turns for March were 10,818,000 feet of timber of various 
kinds; 116,750 lineal feet of cedar poles; 49,490 ties and 
2,000 cords of posts ete., the total value being $29,667. 

Robert Gelletly and G. G. Davis, of the Century Logging 
Co., Vancouver, will open a spruce camp at Port Renfrew, ad- 
joining limits of the Iowa Timber Co. 

A deputation comprised of lumber and ship building inter- 
ests recently discussed with the provincial government the 
general business situation as affecting the two industries. 
Judging from information placed before the government there 
appears to be a healthy future for the lumber industry of the 
Province and the somewhat dubious prospect ahead for 
wooden ships was shown to be contingent upon the cost of 
labor and material entering into their construction. From 
inquiries made at Ottawa in respect to contracts to construct 
vessels for allied and neutral registry in British Columbia 
yards, it was shown that an energetic building program was 
in prospect. While there still remains the question of labor 
to be tackled, the general impression is that there is reason 
for optimism in the future. 

Under the amendment made to the forest act at the session 
of the legislature just closed, locators of any kind of timber 
will be protected in so far as their costs of location are con- 
cerned, The amendment at first applied only to timber for 


pulp purposes, but was extended to give protection to the 
Under the old act, when the locator of timber 


small locator. 





Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 


Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 
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TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 
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Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 














Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 
























Straight 
Cars 
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Yellow Pine 
Tell Us Your Needs in Small 


deg yo oe i = 
lap, Drop Siding No. 11 
Dimension ome Boards, Timbers 


(All Kiln Dried.) | Rough and Dressed 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 









L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss.. Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, “*Dantzler’’, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., ¥. & M. V., N. O0.& G. N., G. & S. I. and A. & V. Railroads 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of, The La 

berman Poet’’, including ad 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, 1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Capacity 250,000 Feet D 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. 
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SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N. C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 
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Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Pine 
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CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 
GEO.C. FAIRCHILD, - - 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., z 
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a Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
“iddletown, Del. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 














BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


North Carolina 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 


























A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
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N. C. PINE 
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Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. C 


janing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 oan day. 
.. Columbia, 





Windsor, 


R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


CYPRESS 


and 


GUM 


N.C. Edenton 
Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
, hos Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











Ellington & Guy, Inc., 


fh We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


but we do it with modern facilities. That's the 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 
Times Dispatch Bldg., 


RICHMOND, VA. 








Car Material, 


Yellow 
Pine ine 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISS 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, 


Dressed 


Timbers, Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
and all other Yard Stock. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Milton, 
Florida 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


and Piling up to 100 feet 
& up a 
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For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White 


1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine. 


2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 


Pine. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 


and Shingles. Wholesale 814 


American Trust 


Bidg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





limits applied for license to cut on the property, the Govern- 
ment cruised it and advertised for tenders. In many cases 
the discoverer was outbid and thus lost his time and money 
spent in locating. The amendment provides that these ex- 
penses will be repaid out of the money paid by the successful 


enderer,. 
. TACOMA, WASH. 


April 27.—Demand for lumber and building material lo- 
cally continues strong and most of the mills in the city re- 
port getting all the local business delivery facilities will per- 
mit booking. With practically not an empty house to be 
found in the city and a steady increase in the number of 
families of ship yard workers and soldiers, the demand for 
houses is away in excess of the supply. Since the first of the 
year permits have been issued by the city building inspector’s 
office for 202 bungalows, exclusive of other construction 
work. The local demand for interior finish, sash and doors 
is also correspondingly good. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is installing a 10-ton Orten & 
Steinbenner locomotive crane at its plant on Day Island 
waterway which will very materially facilitate handling and 
loading lumber. Tracks have been laid in the yards and the 
big crane will load both for rail and water. The Clear Fir 
company is doing a large quantity of Government business and 
finds a very good commercial demand, according to Edward P. 
Snyder, secretary. Uppers are especially strong. The com- 
pany finds cars more plentiful, Mr. Snyder says, and is get- 
ting its percentage share of cars for commercial business to 
correspond to Government orders so that side lumber is being 
kept moving better. 

The commissioner of Indian affairs has issued a call for 
bids for a large tract of Skykomish timber, bids for which 
will be opened May 12 at the offices of the superintendent of 
the Cushman Indian school at Tacoma. One tract of about 
400 acres comprises 9,300,000 feet of fir; 1,200,000 feet of 
cedar ; 105,000 feet of fir poles and 34,000 feet of cedar poles. 
The second tract of 50 acres comprises 67,000 feet of fir and 
18,000 feet of fir piling. The third tract of about 240 acres 
includes 4,263,000 feet of fir and 71,000 feet of fir piling and 
the fourth tract of about 80 acres comprises 784,000 feet of 
fir and 26,000 feet of piling. 

The red cedar shingle market is in a state of uncertainty, 
so far as buyers are concerned, according to A. C. Young, of 
the A. C. Young Lumber Co. With prices about 15 cents 
lower than a couple of weeks ago, the market now holds 
steady, with cars quite plentiful and buyers waiting, unable 
to determine whether the market is going to go up or down 
and likely to be caught either way, Mr. Young says. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. is running its mill up to the 
minute and finds conditions just about as they have been 
the last few weeks. The company is getting a large propor- 
tion of Government business and finds commercial business in 
good volume, with the car situation better. 

Two more wood ships will be launched at Tacoma within 
the ensuing week. ‘They will include the first ship launched 
from the Foundation Co.’s Tacoma yard, where ten wooden 
vessels are now in frame, being built for the French govern- 
ment. Other launchings will follow rapidly. This is the 
largest wood ship yard on Puget Sound and a very heavy 
consumer of lumber and is completing plans to double its out- 
put of vessels. The other launching will be at the Wright 
Shipbuilding Co.’s yard where its first ship for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will go into the water. About forty ships 
are on the ways and being completed at this port. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. continues to devote 
the bulk of its attention to Government business, with com- 
mercial orders, both rail and local, taking second place. It 
is making ship lumber and airplane stock. Some parcel ship- 
ments are going coastwise by water from this and other mills, 
three steam schooners, in the first of the week, having picked 
up cargoes at various mills for California. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 27.—The new Spokane block factory of the Ohio 
Match Co. will soon be in operation cutting white pine from 
a 5,000,000-foot tract of timber recently purchased by the 
company about six miles west of lone, where the company 
also has purchased a small mill to cut the timber. The mill 
purchased was the Henderson plant, which has a capacity 
of 40,000 feet a day. The Ohio company and the Diamond 
Match Co, recently announced plans for building block plants 
on locations adjoining Yardley, a suburb of Spokane. The 
plant of the Ohio company will be in operation by midsum- 
mer, while the Ione mill will start cutting immediately. 

H. R. Williams, president and general manager of the 
Milwaukee Land Co., was in Spokane this week on business. 
He states that the lumber outlook is good and that the car 
shortage has been relieved considerably. Mr. Williams suc- 
ceeded A. L. Flewelling as head of the Milwaukee Land Co. 
and is now actively taking over the management of the cor- 
poration. 

A, O. Kendall, purchasing agent for the Dalkena Lumber 
Co., operating six camps at Priest River and an equal number 
at Dalkena, Wash., has bought bed linen and blankets to the 
amount of $7,000, to be used in the bunkhouses of the com- 
pany. The men will be charged $1 a week for lodging and 
every effort will be made to have the camps in an excellent 


condition, 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 27.—-Bellingham is getting practically all the cars 
it needs, but the outlook is uncertain, no railway agents 
venturing to predict a week ahead. The Northern Pacific 
is receiving about twenty cars a day, the Great Northern 
eight or ten and the Milwaukee forty-five or fifty a week. 
Every lumber mill in this part of the country is now operat- 
ing and the output of both mills and logging camps is on the 
increase. Notwithstanding this the Government’s demands 
are so great that it takes an unusually long time to collect 
a cargo shipment. Scarcity of logs is a contributing factor. 
An instance of this is furnished by the schooner Fearless, 
now loading 800,000 feet at the BE. K. Wood mill for Aus- 
tralia. It has been in port for three or four weeks and will 
have its load all aboard before the latter part of next week. 

Movement of cargo shipments increased this week, tho 
there were no very large shipments. The steam schooner 
Portland arrived at the Bloedel Donovan mill to load 175,000 
feet for Alaska, the sailing vessel Indiana called there for 
180,000 feet for an Alaska packing concern and the steam 
schooner Mayfair berthed at this mill to receive 500,000 
feet for California. Next week the steam schooner Shasta 
is due at the E. K. Wood mill to load 900,000 feet for Cali- 
fornia. 

The steamship Oakwood, sixth of the wooden steamers 
built by the Pacific American Fisheries at its Bellingham 
yards during the last two years, was launched last Thurs- 
day, with Miss Kathleen Delaney, of Seattle, as sponsor. 
The company has heretofore been engaged chiefly in building 
vessels for its own use, but it will now give its attention 
to the construction of Government vessels. Four ways are 
now occupied by steamers whose building is well advanced 
and another keel will be laid at once. Recently the company 





put on a night crew and work will be rushed on its con- 
tracts. 

Logging with the aid of heavy trucks is now a feature of 
operations in Whatcom County. A short time ago the Barker 
Logging Co. began shipping logs with three trucks and now 
the Mount Baker Logging Co., recently organized with H. Cc, 
Knowles as president, announces that it will use trucks, 
This company has bought a large tract of timber and wil] 
log for the Nooksack Lumber Co., also a new concern, of 
which Mr. Knowles is president. The logs will be hauled a 
distance of three and one-half miles. For a mile there is q 
grade of about 10 percent, 

The municipal-Federal employment bureau in Bellingham 
believes it possible that women will soon be in demand in 
local mills owing to the growing scarcity of men. Women 
are employed now in the works of the Puget Sound Veneer 
Co. in this city and their employment in light positions in 
mills and sash and door factories is predicted for the near 
future, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 27.—Big ship timbers produced in Oregon will remain 
for home use in ship construction or commercial purposes, 
as the result of an order received by H. B. Van Duzer, of the 
fir production board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
whose offices are in the Northeastern Bank Building, this city, 
No more shipments for Government projects are to be made 
to the Atlantic coast and the Gulf States. The new order 
will greatly benefit Oregon ship building, it is stated, because 
of the fact that with the increased ship building activities 
an increased demand for timbers is becoming apparent. The 
order also applies to the State of Washington. Since Feb, 
23 Oregon alone has shipped to the Atlantic coast 15,000,000 
feet of timber. 

From Cottage Grove comes the report that a good sized 
dock has been built at the Southern Pacific station by the 
George Lammers sawmill and that it is planned to ship one 
carload of lumber daily for some time. The Lammers mill is 
located three miles west of Cottage Grove. The tie mill east 
of Brownsville, belonging to the Grove Lumber Co., had a 
small fire, Saturday, April 20, that might have proved dis- 
astrous but for a man who passed and chanced to see the 
incipient blaze. The Glove Lumber Co. has installed a tie 
mill at Saginaw, Ore., and is now cutting there. The Brown 
Lumber Co.’s new mill is now running. Superintendent L. 8, 
Hill says that the company has enough orders on the books 
to keep the saws busy for some time. A dry kiln will be in- 
stalled. The old planing mill, which was built by Ben Lurch 
forty years ago, is being remodeled and put into shape to 
receive machinery removed from the plant of Charles Stephens 
at Oakland, Ore. Mr. Stephens will have charge of the plan- 
ing mill. 

IF, 8. Cutler, of the Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., wholesale 
lumber dealer, left for Washington, D. C., Sunday, April 21, 
to enter the Government service in connection with the air- 
plane production. The exact nature of Mr. Cutler’s duties 
is not known here. Leonard HE. Johnson in the meantime 
will look after the business of the company, of which Fre- 
mont Everett is president. Mr. Everett is also one of the 
principal owners of the Butler-Edwards Lumber Co., which 
operates a sawmill at Willamina, Ore., and logging camps 
back of that community. Associated with him are C. A, 
Butler, brother of the late J. W. Butler, and Mr. Fremont’s 
son-in-law, Superintendent Edwards, of the logging end of the 
company. 

The county court of Lane County has granted to H. A, 
Starrett, of Eugene, permission to build a railroad spur on 
the county road from the end of the present Southern Pacific 
spur at Acme, near the mouth of the Siuslaw River, to the 
Saubert mill, a distance of about a half mile. Mr. Star- 
rett represents the Starrett & Novey interests of Detroit, 
Mich., which own more than a billion feet of standing timber 
tributary to the Siuslaw River. The company has already a 
franchise for certain logging operations on the Siuslaw, and 
has an application pending for a more extensive one. The 
Saubert mill, upon which Mr. Starrett has an option, accord- 
ing to reports from Eugene, has a capacity of 60,000 feet 
daily, and has been idle for ten years. L. I. Bean, of Hugene, 
who is acting for Mr. Starrett, is given as authority for the 
statement that the mill will be brought up to date in every 
detail and ready for operation about July 1. Mr. Starrett is 
now in Detroit, having been summoned there by his father 
for a conference with the principals of the Starrett & Novey 
Co., but has been unable to start for EHugene because of illness. 
A water front of 1,200 feet goes with the Saubert mill. There 
is a rumor that a ship building plant may be located on the 
Siuslaw to use some of the output of the mill. 

The labor situation is becoming quite difficult with the ship 
yards in the Pacific Northwest drawing so heavily upon men 
of all trades, and the sawmills are feeling the movement per- 
haps more than any other line. Large numbers of men have 
left mills of the interior the last two weeks and connected up 
with ship yards where the pay is more inviting. Among mills 
temporarily idle because of shortage of labor, in spite of the 
most excellent conditions offered there, is the mill of the 
Wheeler Lumber Co. at Cochran on the Pacific Railway & 
Navigation Co.’s line. In other places entire families have 
gone to work in the mills that they may be kept running. 

The Horner-Millard Lumber Co. at Viola, near Estacada in 
Clackamas County, Oregon, is preparing to move its plant to 
a 200-acre stand of timber near Molalla in the same county. 
The purpose of this is to eliminate the haul of six or seven 
miles over bad roads and a freight of about $40 a car for 
bringing the output from Estacada to Portland. At Molalla 
shipments are subject to the terminal freight rate via the 
Southern Pacific. 

From Klamath Falls comes the information that machinery 
for the Hamaker brothers sawmill on Bryant Mountain has 
arrived, and the manager, Clark Hamaker, is now at Klamath 
Falls arranging to have it hauled to the site by auto trucks. 
A large belt of fine timber awaits cutting on the east and 
north slopes of the mountain on the west edge of Langell 
Valley. This will be the first mill to operate in that section. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with headquarters at Seattle, was in 
Portland last week looking into the arrangements of the new 
offices of the Oregon branch, following the removal of the 
offices of Secretary Chester Hogue to the Yeon Building. 

N. H. Larson has begun to cut spruce in a mill he started 
a short time ago at Port Orford. He also is arranging to get 
out some cedar, presumably for shingles, having bought 1,500,- 
000 feet from the forestry department. 

Ray Wilkinson and John Steidl are planning a unique oper- 
ation on the Deschutes River in the pine country. They are 
putting in a mill at LaPine and will operate it in connection 
with mills at Red Rock Canyon and at other points along the 
Deschutes River. The cut from all these plants will be 
floated down the river to Bend to be shipped out by rail. 

J. A. Peterson has taken a contract to log a 40-acre tract 
of timber on Mill Creek in Lincoln County, for the Chesley 
Lumber Co. A road is being built into the tract and the 


lumber will be brought out to the Chesley mill at Toledo. 
Most of it is spruce. 
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The public service commission of Oregon has granted the 
Gardiner Boom Co. a log boom franchise on Camp Creek, Mill 
Creek and Smith River, in Douglas County. Two years’ time 
is given the company to make improvements on the streams 
contemplated under the franchise. Work must be started 
within ninety days. 

The ship knee mill in operation near Brownsville, Ore., is 
shipping large quantities. The knees are being cut on a tract 
known as the Calloway timber and Loeb Bros., of Portland, 
are in charge of the work getting them out. 

“Cats Wanted” is the caption of an advertisement run in 
a local paper at Hood River, Ore., by A. A. Lausman, manager 
of the Mitchell Point Lumber Co., who explains that mice, 
wood rats, gray diggers and other forest rodents are de- 
stroying large quantities of food in the company’s lumber 
camp. Mr. Lausman believes a regiment of cats will clean 
out the rodents. 

The MacLane Fir Products Co. sawmill at Kelso is now 
operating a night shift. The mill has been entirely rebuilt 
the last two months and now cuts 50,000 feet in eight hours. 
Cc. L. Ross is superintendent. The mill was cutting while re- 
building was under way as the company had its books filled 
with orders. 

Lumbermen of Oregon are gratified at a recent order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission calling for a series of hear- 
ings looking to a readjustment of the minimum weights apply- 
ing to carload shipments of lumber from the Pacific North- 
west. The hearings will probably be held in Portland and 
Seattle within the next few weeks. Lumbermen: both on the 
Coast and in the Inland Empire have been contending for a 
good many years that the present minimum regulations are 
unjust. The commission ordered the hearings, however, on 
its own motion. It is pointed out by the lumbermen that 
under existing rules the industry in the Pacific Northwest is 
under a disadvantage compared with conditions in other parts 
of the country. In the Pacific Northwest the minimum weight 
prescribed for the contents of a car is based on the cubical 
capacity of the car. In the South and in California the 
minima are fixed on a flat basis of 34,000 pounds for a car 36 
feet and longer, and 30,000 pounds for a car under 36 feet. 

The record for speed in construction was established here 
Thursday of this week when the Grant-Smith-Porter Ship Co. 
launched the hull of the wooden steamer Oaponka exactly fifty 
working days after the keel was laid down. Previous to this 
the record was held by the same firm for having completed 
for launching the wooden steamer Wakan in fifty-three work- 
ing days. 

On Wednesday the McKachern yard at Astoria launched a 
Government wooden vessel of 3,500 tons capacity, and in 2% 
minutes after the hull had left the ways a new keel was 
there. The Wilson Shipbuilding Co. at Astoria received con- 
tracts for three Government wooden vessels during the week. 

Lumber manufacturers here are waiting with considerable 
interest to ascertain how much of the lumber to be used in 
the construction of the 100,000 freight cars that the Govern- 
ment is to build will be placed with mills here. It is expected 
that a large part of the order for the cars will be placed with 
Twohy Bros., the local firm, which is splendidly equipped to 
handle such orders. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 27.—Local railway agents have announced that the 
ear shortage which had been complained of by harbor lumber 
shippers is now practically at end; in fact, there are more 
cars now by a good percentage than are being called for. 
Shingle mills which were closed some time ago on account 
of car shortage are now likely to be started, as the stocks 
on hand at the time of the closedown have been greatly de- 
pleted. In fact, an order for 100,000 shingles offered during 
the week to one shingle company had to be turned down. 
Several shingle mills were started last week. 

Barracks for soldiers to cost $3,500 have been started at 
the Western mill to accommodate soldier millworkers who are 
to be placed in that plant to speed up the production of ship 
timbers. The Western mill will be the third plant of its 
kind on Grays Harbor to use soldiers for mill work. 

Eleven hundred men are employed in the Grant Smith 
Porter Ship Co.’s yards, hitherto known as the Aberdeen 
ship yards. One hundred .additional hands will be put at 
work as soon as they can be found. Four vessels of the 
Ferris type for the Government are under way and one which 
was launched several weeks ago is receiving the machinery. 
Two of those on the slips will be launched in two or three 
weeks. At the Grays Harbor Motorship yards seven vessels 
for the Government are under way. 

Employees of the Aberdeen Logging Co., twelve miles up the 
Wishkah River, had a flag raising celebration on Sunday, 
April 21. Lieutenant Colonel Bull and Lieutenant Johnson, 
of the spruce corps, made speeches and an original poem 
by Mrs. Charles McDermoth, wife of the pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, was read. Mr. McDermoth officiated as 
chaplain. All the employees saluted the flag and gave three 
cheers for President Wilson. <A big dinner followed the cere- 
monies. 

The Sanderson & Porter Co., which is building Government 
ships at Raymond, has received word that the Government 
will provide 500 additional men for the yards at that point 
May 1. As Raymond, like every other city in which Govern- 
ment ship building is being carried on, is at its wit’s end 
for accommodations an appeal has been made to the Com- 
mercial Club of that city to take up and solve if possible 
the matter of housing the additional carpenters, 

State Treasurer John G. Lewis, a leading lumber manu- 
facturer, was recently made a grandfather by the birth of 
a daughter to the wife of his only child, George Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis began life in a sawmill as a day laborer and is now a 
stockholder in several mills and a large property owner in 
this section. He was a candidate for governor two years ago. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 27.—The withdrawal from fir mills of Everett and 
other Pacific: Northwest lumbering centers of Government 
Ship timber orders, amounting to about 15,000,000 feet, 
causes producers in this city to remark that the elimination 
will not prove objectionable, provided sufficient business is 
received to take the place of the ship yard orders. As 
Stated by the Canyon Lumber Co., this fir stock originally 
was placed with Northwest mills in order to help out the 
southern pine producers, at that time unable to handle all the 
material required for wooden ship construction. As viewed 
by the Canyon people, fir ship building material should be 
utilized in the Northwest and not shipped across the conti- 
nent. 

Practically all manufacturers of fir and cedar in Everett 
agree that the proposed elimination of transit privileges, a 
movement expected to occur, would prove a boon for shingle 
makers, hence the abolition of the reconsignment business 
is desired by all save wholesalers. “This transit privilege,” 
explains one fir mill, “does not particularly disturb our busi- 
hess, but there is no question that it has seriously hurt 
shingle manufacturers.” 

Cutters of fir and cedar in Hverett point to the fact that 





if the Federal Government compels, as has been suggested, 
the ratio of one car for United States timber orders to two 
for commercial trade, the plan would be exceedingly damaging 
to the mill owners, who say the Government does not place 
enough orders with fir mills to make the ratio plan work 
out advantageously to the mills. 

The United States is asking the Everett mills to supply as 
many live cants as possible, cut with the bark on and shipped 
with all possible speed to Vancouver, Wash., where the cants 
are resawed for heavy airplane construction. 

Cars are reported rather plentiful and the weakening of 
yard stock orders is charged by some shippers to this im- 
provement in the car condition. 

Capt. H. P. Findley, of the officers’ medical reserve, writes 
to Mrs. Findley from Vancouver Barracks that enough spruce 
material to make 300 airplanes every twenty-four hours is go- 
ing forward from the cut-up plant at the barracks. ‘This 
record of achievement,” continues Captain Findley, ‘in speed- 
ing up the program to put plenty of planes in France has 
been made daily for a considerable period. The great resaw 
plant continues to work smoothly on spruce logs from western 
Oregon and Washington and Colonel Disque is sanguine that 
the year’s record will show material turned out to build 100,- 
000 fighting craft.” Captain Findley is now senior cap- 
tain. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, Minn.; Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser, of St. Paul, and George S. Long, of Tacoma, visited 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s two mills in Everett this 
week in company with Manager William Boner. 

BH. Lister has secured a site in Everett where he intends 
building a plant for the manufacture of potash from wood 
ashes, with a possibility that he will extend his operation 
to the kelp deposits of Puget Sound later on. Mr. Lister 
believes the numerous fir and cedar mills of Everett will be 
able to keep his plant running. 

Thruout the mills of Everett and logging camps in this 
district few men are seen who do not wear the Loyal Legion 
button. Hundreds of these men participated in Hverett’s 
Liberty bond parade recently, and they attracted a large 
share of the public attention and applause. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 30.—Southern pine and hardwood continue to con- 
stitute pretty much the whole lumber market here these days. 
There has been a considerable decline in the demand for 
western stuff and there is also a slackening demand for 
cypress. The demand for southern pine covers the whole 
list fairly well, but in hardwoods the demand is largely for 
specials and boxing material, with the latter item becoming 
so scarce that southern pine is being substituted for gum in 
some factories. 

Some dealers in fir are attempting to create a market 
here for commons by offering concessions on List 21. The 
demand in this market always has been confined to uppers. 
With other woods so high, fir sellers see no reason why lower 
grades of the western timber should not be used. 

Reports here indicate that the retail trade in the South- 
west is very spotty. Some yards report a normal or in- 
creased volume of business, while others are doing very little. 
Farmers are all busy now, and this has slowed down retail 
trade a little. Good rains fell all over the Southwest the 
last week and planting conditions for corn never were bet- 
ter. The wheat is looking a little better than earlier re- 
ports indicated. 

The lockout of engineers, plumbers and ironworkers, which 
had held up building operations in those lines for more than 
a month, was settled last week and the men have returned 
to work. ; 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 29.—The lumber trade in Ontario is chiefly inter- 
ested today in transportation difficulties and in prices, The 
price situation is being discussed everywhere. Toronto 
wholesalers, in particular, are studying the price develop- 
ments of the last few months and find that they are unable 
to reach anything in the nature of a useful conclusion about 
what the immediate future has in store for them. 

The situation contains just as many contradictions as it 
did a year ago, and resembles the situation of that date in 
all particulars except that the prices are much higher. A 
peculiar feature of the present market is that manufacturers 
on the north shore of Lake Huron are asking higher prices 
than those of the Duluth district. Toronto wholesalers find 
that buyers from Tonawanda are able to buy at Duluth for 
from $3 to $4 a thousand less than on the North Shore 
North Shore operators say that their operating costs have 
been so much higher than in previous years that they are 
obliged to ask these prices in order to make a moderate 
profit. The reduction in the cut on the North Shore this 
year is variously estimated, but it is believed that the de- 
crease will be about 35 percent as compared with the cut of 
last year. 

Prices which are being asked on the North Shore today 
are about $45 for box and better; $35 for mill culls and 
$25 for No. 2 culls. An idea of the strength of the prices 
prevailing can be obtained from the fact that a large block 
of white pine logs was sold a short time ago at a fraction 
over $40 a thousand on the log scale. A year ago logs were 
selling at $30. Prices of the manufactured stock a year ago 
were also about $10 lower than those which are being asked 
today. 

Prices of norway pine also are strong. Stocks of norway 
pine, mill culls out, have lately been sold at $40 at the mill. 
Spruce is a strong feature of the market today and brings 
prices close to those of norway pine. Some sales have 
already been made at $38 for the season’s cut, mill culls out. 
These stocks are feeling the benefit of the absence of south- 
ern pine, which can scarcely be shipped into Canada today 
on account of the railway embargoes. There is a fair 
quantity of California pine reaching the Ontario market 
today, as cars are more plentiful for shipments from the 
Southwest than from the South. 

Lath prices are about the same as they were a year ago. 
It is expected that they will advance, however, as the pro- 
duction has been greatly reduced. Manufacturers have been 
reducing their output of lath and turn out pickets instead, 
as there is a fairly steady demand for this line, while the 
demand for lath has been reduced greatly by the heavy de- 
crease in the building demand. 

Local trade is very quiet, the principal trade being for 
war purposes, either directly or indirectly. The farmer is 
not buying to any extent worth considering. This has re- 
sulted in a great decrease in the individual car trade. Most 
of the sales today are in large quantities. 

John Donogh, manager of the Dargan Lumber Co., Toronto 
wholesale lumber dealer, which was recently incorporated, 
is suffering from serious illness. Members of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association recently sent him their 
sincere wishes for speedy recovery and accompanied the 
message with flowers for his sick room. 

Harvey Crosthwaite has been taken into the firm of Patter- 
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Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


fromthe choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G y. 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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EAF YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 











Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 


| YELLOW PINE| 


KILN DRIED FLOORING avd CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 


















CvPRESS LuM BER SBINGLES an LATH. 


‘PALATKA, Fla: 








Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O, P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 














THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed ted 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
LONG LEAF Scethore ond Eastern Sales Office, 

YELL’ ‘W PINE Cesta States Sales Of% 








Good Grades anu Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., left for 
Saginaw, Mich., Thursday for the week end. 


F. J. Roys, sales manager of the Fullerton-Powell Lumber 
Co., of South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago Wednesday. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., left 
Wednesday for the East, expecting to visit several cities. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., called on the trade in Chicago on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 


C. B. Boyd, of the Charles C. Boyd Co., well known veneer 
concern of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago a part of the 
week, 


L. M. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago last Saturday and expected to visit St. 
Louis before returning home. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative in Chicago territory for 
the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., left Monday for a 
two weeks’ trip in the South. 


N. J. Blagen, of the Gray’s Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
Wash., was in Chicago Saturday en route to Washington, 
D, C., and other eastern cities. 


W. J. Oathout, New York lumber wholesaler, was in Chi- 
cago early in the week enroute to northern mills in search 
of hemlock and hardwood stocks. 


N. H. Huey, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, returned Wednesday 
from a business trip to Kansas City, Mo. 


W. Hi. Russe of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), well known Mem- 
phis hardwood lumberman, was in Chicago early in the week 
and left. here for a business trip in the Hast. 


J. D. Boland, of the Boland Lumber Co., and Charles 
Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were local lumber trade visitors during the week. 


The Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co., 2254 Lumber Street, 
announces that its New York office has been removed from 
Aeolian Hall to the Equitable Trust Building, 347 Madison 
Avenue, 


G. W. Wright, of the Milroy Timber Co., Pottsville, Pa., 
was in Chicago part of the week seeking stocks of hemlock and 
hardwoods, as the market for these woods is growing in Penn- 
sylvania. 


W. F. Brown, who has charge of the Chicago purchasing 
office of the Westfield & Fall River Lumber Co., line yard 
dealer of Mosinee, Wis., left Thursday for a few days’ trip 
to Mosinee. 


Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was a local lumber trade visitor this week, again mak- 
ing inquiry about northern stocks, for which he finds a con- 
stantly growing demand. 


C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich., 
was in Chicago Wednesday and expected to go from here to 
Washington, D. C., on matters relative to the work of the 
northern hardwood war emergency bureau. 


George-Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinoios Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, attended the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation held by the loyal members of the order on 
National Hoo-Hoo day, last Saturday, at Cairo, Il. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Co,, of Jackson, Miss., who has charge of the Chicago sales 
office, will leave for the South Monday to spend three weeks 
at Jackson and at the mills of the company in Alabama and 
Louisiana. 


L. H. Levisee, sales representative of the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., and the Medford Lumber Co., 
of Medford, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday, and reported a 
good demand for northern stocks, even the yards being more 
eager for hardwoods than they have been for some time. 


On account of John L. Wendl, secretary of the Christensen 
Lumber Co., being called in army service, the Chicago office 
of the company, which has been in the People’s Gas Building, 
has been closed and the sales will be handled from the Mil- 
waukee office, located in the First National Bank Building in 
that city. 


Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., and A. J. 
Chestnut, of the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
were among the prominent eastern hardwood lumbermen who 
visited Chicago during the week. Another well known hard- 
wood man here was Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson & Palmer 
(o., Memphis, Tenn. 


FF. W. Stevens, of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, 
Fla., well known southern pine manufacturer, was in Chicago 
on business Tuesday and left here for the East. Mr, Stevens 
is one of the directors of the Southern Pine Association and 
his appointment to the board was reconfirmed at the recent 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 


W. M. Casey, general sales manager of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co., of Pittsburg, Cal., was in Chicago Wednesday 
conferring with C. BE. Conklin of the White Star Lumber Co., 
which represents the company in Chicago territory. Mr. 
Casey has been in the Hast for the last month and does not 
expect to return to the Coast until the middle of the month. 
He left for Detroit Wednesday evening. 


J. C, Remnick, vice president and general manager, of the 
Moberly Cypress Co., of Moberly, La., who has been com- 
mandeered by the Government, was in Chicago Wednesday 
en route to the west Coast. The Government has assigned 
him a position in connection with spruce production in 
Washington. Several months ago Mr. Remnick, who is one 
of the best known cypress manufacturers in the South, 
offered his services to the Government, and after they were 
accepted, a few days ago, made arrangements to leave his 
business in other hands. His extensive experience in the 
lumber business will make him a valuable man for the Gov- 


ernment in its task of getting out more lumber for war 
purposes, 


After weeks spent in the Federal court of Judge Landis in 
Chicago, in attempting to choose a jury to try the 113 de- 
fendants in the I. W. W. sabotage case, the trial got under 
way on Thursday of this week, with a prospect that it might 
continue for months. The trial is of interest to the lumber 
trade, especially western lumbermen, as many of those in- 
dicted had to do in one way or another with actions of the 
I, W. W,’s in western lumber operations, causing most of the 


labor turmoil in woods work and at sawmills within recent 
months. Only recently the headquarters of the lumber work- 
ers’ union No. 500 of the I. W. W. were moved from Spokane, 
Wash., to Chicago, and General Secretary Fred Hegge now 
has his office here. 


Billy Sunday’s Chicago tabernacle at Chicago Avenue and 
the lake front, it is reported, will remain a permanent 
structure, at least for the duration of the war. The taber- 
nacle, which seats 12,000 persons, will likely be used to 
house large gatherings, and negotiations are now under way 
with the executive committee of the Sunday Evangelistic 
Campaign with a view to its sale. The Sunday campaign in 
Chicago will be concluded on May 19, and then the tabernacle 
will probably be the scene of other notable gatherings, patri- 
otic and otherwise, and the building will not be wrecked as 
originally intended, at least for a few months. Even if 
salvaged now, it is said, the tabernacle has a value of $15,000 
from the lumber viewpoint alone. 


A. E. Darling, who was chosen to succeed G. G. Rupley as 
eastern sales representative of the Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., arrived in Chicago on Monday and 
has assumed charge of the office in the Otis Building. Mr. 
Darling is a lumberman of several years’ experience and has 
handled western products for a long while. Until recently 
he operated the A. E. Darling Lumber Co, at Big Rapids, 
Mich., and for the last few months has been in the service of 
the Government in the matter of lumber supply at army can- 
tonments. Several years ago Mr. Darling had charge of the 
Minneapolis office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., remain- 
ing there from 1898 to 1904, this giving him his first experi- 
ence with west Coast woods. His company at Big Rapids 
also handled west Coast products. Mr. Rupley, who resigned 
to become vice president and eastern sales manager of the 
newly organized Liberty Lumber Co., moved this week but 
did not have to go far, as the Chicago sales office of the new 
company is also in the Otis Building and the removal was 
from the sixth to the fourteenth floor. 





THESE KITTENS SAW THE LIGHT 


The last Hoo-Hoo concatenation in Chicago before the an- 
nual Black Cat organization next September at the Hotel Mor- 
rison was held on Friday evening, April 26, and tho the class 
of kittens was not large the gathering was enthusiastic and 
especially gleeful from the viewpoint of the old cats. The 
Chicago old cats at the recent concatenation planned more 
real tricks for opening the eyes of the young kittens than at 
any concatenation in Chicago territory for a long while. The 
kittens were: EF. de Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber & Tie 
Co.; L. W. Staeblin, of Gregertsen Bros.; F. E. Benedict, of 
H. G. Conrad & Co.; R. S. Whiting, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Louis Resnick, of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The banquet was held at 6 o’clock at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Vicegerent G. A. 
Vangness, of the Northern Illinois District, introduced Albert 
Cone, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as toastmaster and the 
following made brief talks outlining what Hoo-Hoo means as 
a fraternal organization in the lumber industry: A. C. Quix- 
ley, Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine; F. T. Turner, of Le- 
land, Miss.; C. B. Flinn, L. E, Fuller, F. de Anguera and 
George W. Burgoyne. Already plans are under way to have 
the largest class of kittens ever initiated into the order in 
Chicago when the annual is held in September. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN IN LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE 


Members of the war board of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago had on their ‘‘working clothes” this week in an 
eleventh hour attempt to make the lumber industry ‘“‘go over 
the top” for its share of the Liberty Loan. On Thursday 
the subscriptions had topped the million dollar mark, but the 
workers were not satisfied with that showing and expected to 
roll up a larger sum before the close of the Third Liberty Loan 
drive on Saturday. In the Liberty Loan parade held last 
Friday, April 26, in Chicago, the lumbermen had an enthu- 
siastic showing, a feature of which was the motor trucks of 
the Hines Lumber Co., H. H. Hettler Lumber Co., and Ritten- 
house & Embree. The trucks were not only patriotically 
decked with flags and streamers but the occupants, judging 
from the noise they made, had been supplied with about all the 
noise contrivances that are made. Weather conditions on 
that day kept from marching several who otherwise would 
have marched, and one of the local lumbermen, regretting 
that he could not march, bought two Liberty bonds instead, 
in addition to those he had already subscribed for. 





EXTENSIVE CAR ORDER IS REPORTED 


Conflicting reports concerning the Government freight car 
order were in circulation among the lumber and car building 
trade in Chicago this week and on Thursday the reports 
that appeared the most authentic distributed the orders as 
follows: American Car & Foundry Co., 30,000 cars; Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., 13,500; Pressed Steel Car Co., 13,500; 
Haskell & Barker, 7,500; Pullman Co., 7,500; Ralston Steel 
Car Co., 3,000; Cambria Car Works, 3,000, and Mt. Vernon 
Car Co., 3,000 cars. Most of the concerns named maintain 
only branch offices in Chicago and’ the division of the cars 
as to boxes, gondolas and hoppers in a general way could 
not be ascertained. However, the largest order, that for 
30,000 cars received by the American Car & Foundry Co., 
is divided as follows: 19,000 box, 5,000 gondola and 6,000 
hopper cars. Of the box cars, 10,000 of them are to be 
double sheathed and 9,000 single sheathed wooden cars, 
with steel underframes. The first of the cars are to be de- 
livered in four months and all the cars delivered in six 
months. 


NOT DISLOYAL TO BUILD NEW HOMES 


Members of the Chicago Real Estate Board have gone on 
record in the matter of restriction in building, and at the 
recent monthly dinner several members spoke about a situa- 
tion whereby many would build but they do not want to be 
considered unpatriotic. As everyone in the building and 
lumber trade in Chicago knows, the building situation here 
has been considerably below normal for months, and at the 
dinner one of the dealers expressed the thought that build- 
ing would resume in Chicago now if investors could be in- 
duced to believe they would not be disloyal in going ahead 
with their building plans. Even with higher building costs, 
the real estate men declared that building operations now 
pay, because there is hardly any possibility of the cost of 
building falling within a period of years, no matter when 
the war stops. Some parts of the city are witnessing @ 
partial building revival and all that is necessary to bring 
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conditions almost back to normal, according to the real 
estate men, is to disabuse the public mind that it is a dis- 
loyal thing to build new homes, 
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BERLIN FIRST; THEN BACK TO LUMBER 


One of the most active and enthusiastic young soldiers at 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill, is Lieutenant Harold C. Collins, 
son of C. C. Collins, secretary and manager of the C. C. Collins 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
When the war broke out Lieu- 
tenant Collins was in his senior 
year at the University of Wis- 
consin, and there was scarcely 
a boy in his class that did not 
enlist. At Madison he enlisted 
in the 10th Engineers (forest), 
having had lumber and woods 
experience, and after serving 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., and 
Camp American University, 
Washington, D. C., his superior 
officers told him he could have 
his choice of staying with the 
engineers or trying for a 
commission at the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Shert- 
dan, Ill. He attended the 
training course at Fort Sheri- 
dan and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. Perhaps 
there is no more _ patriotic 
lumberman in the North than 
the boy’s dad, C. C, Collins, 
of Rhinelander, whose hair 
almost raises every time he 
hears the name of “Hun.” He 
is a leader in every patriotic movement there, and not only 
is his son at Camp Grant, but also his son-in-law, Robert J. 
Connor. His nephew, Cornelius Collins, is now believed 
to be on his way to France. Harold has promised his dad 
that he will, if spared, come back and help him in the lumber 
business, but not until he has visited Berlin. He knows a 
lot about the lumber business, his first experience having 
been pulling lumber off the chain, and he became familiar 
with everything about the mill or woods before he quit 
college, having put in some time as a lumber inspector. If 
any of the American boys do get to Berlin Harold will be 
among them, his friends say, because he always manages 
to turn any trick that any other lad can do. 


Back Home to Teach Buddies 


Some of the American soldier boys after showing their 
mettle in France are coming back to do their bit in one way 
or another in aiding in preparing other boys for the front. 
Many of these are from the ranks of the lumber industry. 
Among these lads just returned is First Lieut. Richard C. 
Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex. The young man’s father, who is 
president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., is widely known 
among lumbermen as Snark of the Universe of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo. After three months’ active service 
on the battle line Lieutenant Priddie was selected with three 
other officers of the 5th Artillery to return to America as an 
artillery instructor. Altho only 23 years old, Lieutenant 
Priddie was placed in command of Battery F, 5th Field Ar- 
tillery, on the French battle line, after completing a two 
months’ course at the famous French field artillery school at 
Fontainebleau, near Paris. 

Young Priddie was born and reared in Beaumont and after 
attending the public schools he was graduated from the Culver 
Military Academy at Culver, Ind. He was a student at the 
University of Pittsburgh when the war broke out and he ap- 
lied immediately for entrance in the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Niagara, New York. After being commissioned as first 
lieutenant he was one of sixty-four officers chosen from the 
camp for immediate service in France. Upon his arrival in 
that country he was admitted at the famous artillery school 
after a rigid examination. His parents did not know he was 
returning to the States until they received a telegram from 
New York stating that he was back home again. 














as) 
LIEUT. H. C. COLLINS 
Rhinelander, Wis. 








SADDLE TREE MANUFACTURERS 


Basswood, on account of being much in demand for the 
manufacture of saddle trees, has been scarce for several 
months and northern lumber manufacturers say that it is 
becoming more and more difficult in getting the stocks desir- 
able. <A large volume of this lumber is going into the manu- 
facture of saddle trees, due to the great demand for saddles 
for the American army. Some of the manufacturers of 
saddle trees are as follows: Edward Flor, Demorist, Ga. ; 
J. M. Hays Wood Products Co., Jefferson, Miss. ; T. E. Meanla 
Saddle Tree Co., Denver, Col.; West Saddle Tree Co., Port- 
land, Ore. ; Kittinger Furniture Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; George T. 
Hummel & Co., Madison, Ind.; George Steele & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Ringhoffer Bros., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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TELLS OF WESTERN RETAIL CONDITIONS 


H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned Mon- 
day from a two months’ trip among retail lumbermen in Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana and Minnesota, having 
visited not only the lumbermen in most of the leading cities 
in those States but many yard men in smaller places. The 
purpose of his trip was to explain to dealers just what sort 
of cojperative work between dealers and manufacturers the 
National Association is sponsoring, and also to learn at first 
hand what conditions prevail with the dealers. A list of 
conditions into which Mr. Isherwood delved looks like an in- 
come tax statement, so many subjects are touched upon, some 
of which are as follows: Woods handled; substitutes han- 
dled ; attitude on substitutes; which has shown greatest in- 
crease, lumber or substitutes ; selling methods; relative profit 
on lumber and substitutes; advertising; lumber lines which 
can be developed; attitude on help offered by lumber manu- 
facturers, and what help is most acceptable ; conditions upon 
which trade depends, trade prospects, and then considerable 
attention to generalities. 

As a rule, Mr. Isherwood reports the dealer in the far West 
as uptodate as in any other part of the country and just now 
with as good a trade prospect as any. However, almost every- 
where the dealer is overlooking some “bets” and not taking 
full advantage of his trade possibilities. One situation espe- 
cially he found faulty, and that is that most dealers are not 
fortified with reasons why a frame home should be preferable 
to brick or any other substitute. ‘Too many dealers take it 
for granted that it is no use trying to change a prospective 
builder’s mind if he has decided to build a house of brick,” 
Said Mr. Isherwood. “They have nothing to combat the 
Selling talks of the brick people about low rate of insurance, 
. 8aving in upkeep and painting, while, if they only knew, more 


sensible arguments could be found for the wooden home than 
any of the others. Another condition I found is that too 
many wooden homes are constructed in a faulty manner, 
whereby if they were properly constructed they would not be 
considered such a hazard,’ Mr. Isherwood gave consider- 
able attention to the building and loan phase of the building 
situation and found many large places, not counting dozens 
of small ones, that have no such an organization. “It is 
hardly helievable, but there is not a building and loan asso- 
ciation in St. Paul,” he said, “and only two in Minneapolis, 
and neither of these will loan beyond 50 percent of the cost.” 
Having the wanderlust in his system, Mr. Isherwood left 
Thursday for a tour among retail lumber dealers in North 
Dakota. 


oo 


ASSOCIATION APPOINTS EXPERT AUDITOR 


The Southern Pine Association announces that R. M. 
Rickey, for the last seven years auditor of the United States 
Gypsum Co., of Chicago, on May 1 beeame association auditor. 
Mr. Rickey is in charge of the department of accounting 
recently created on the recommendation of the committee on 
accounting and statistics. In addition to the comprehensive 
statistical work of the association, the organization will 
enlarge upon proper cost accounting methods in relation to 
the production of southern pine. Cost accounting in the mat- 
ter of lumber production is gradually taking on importance, 
especially since the heavy demands of the Government. The 
work of Mr. Rickey will be to give such instruction to 
auditors and mill accountants as such a work will require. 
The southern pine industry has already made wonderful 
strides in the matter of cost accounting, and accomplishments 
thus far have shown how important it is to work out such 
an accounting in exact detail. 

The early training of Mr. Rickey was obtained in the 
accounting departments of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. and American Can Co. For eight 
years he was with the Baker-Vawter Co., of Chicago, and 
the Audit Co. of New York, and an independent public ac- 
countant at Detroit, Mich. He has installed many costs sys- 
tems and has also acted in many investigations, nctably the 





R. M. RICKEY, OF NEW ORLEANS; 
Auditor of Southern Pine Association 


distribution of coal cars by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1906, the waterworks of the City of Louisville, Ky., appraisal 
of the Monongahela Water Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and ac- 
counting system for Wheeling, W. Va. Needless to say, 
Mr. Rickey is well qualified for the new work of the Southern 
Pine Association, 
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MUST KEEP PLANT FORCES INTACT 


The necessity of keeping together present plant organiza- 
tions in ship construction work was emphasized this week 
in telegrams sent E. O. Sessions, district production manager 
of the shipping board in Chicago territory, from BE. N. Hurley. 
chairman of the board, and Meyer Iloomfield of the industria) 
service department at Washington. The telegram sent by 
Mr. Hurley read as follows: 

“The men who are building the equipment, particularly the 
boilers and engines for our ships, are as important to the 
shipbuilding program of our country, and therefore important 
to the winning of the war, as the workers in the shipyards 
They are doing a work of the most vital and urgent nature 
Without their work our vessels would be useless. The ship 
ping board has appreciated the loyalty and steadfastness of 
the mechanics in the factories serving the shipyards just ar 
it has the workers in the shipyards. 

“T appeal personally to every mechanic in every factory 
making supplies, equipment, machinery, boilers, and engines 
for our ships to stay at his post and keep up the good work 
and win the war with our brave boys on the Atlantic waters 
and on the western front.” 

The message of Mr. Bloomfield pointed out that the war 
department is codjperating with the Emergency Fleet Corporoa- 
tion by placing ship and ship equipment workers in deferred 
military classes. His messages read: 

“The vital war importance of the shops making boilers. 
engines, and equipment for our ships is such that emploves 
in these shops receive the same deferment of call to militarv 
service as the shipyard workers. They are equally essential 
to the winning of the war, and the war department has 
always cojperated with us whenever we have asked deferred 
elassification of men engaged in making boilers and the like. 
just as it has with the shipyard mechanics. 

“Without boilers and engines, the shipbuilding program 
will fail, and we regard such factory work as on the same 
plane ‘of military necessity as the work in the shipyara. 

Concerning plant conditions, Mr. Sessions said: 

“Many of the men are quitting because of these aspersions, 
and the result is that scores of plant organizations are 
being demoralized. We want the men to realize that in 
helping in the success of the shipbuilding program they are 
performing the highest patriotic service that is possible for 
them to do. A high class boilermaker is doing a great deal 
more to bring the war to a successful conclusion by sticking 
to boiler building than he can by enlisting as a private in 
any branch of the military service. 

“There are few shipbuilding yards in the middle West, 
but there are hundreds of factories which are turning out 
steel, engines, boilers, and other equipment for the ships. 
It is just as necessary to turn out equipment for the vessels 








as it is to build the hulls. The completed ship is all that can 
be used. It depends upon the workers in our factories to 
see that the ships are built complete for sea service.” 





‘*JOKER’’ AROUSES LOCAL BOX MEN 


In war times there is likely to be a “nigger in the wood- 
pile,” say Chicago box men, and a delegation of box manufac- 
turers from Chicago will go to Washington so that on next 
Tuesday they may recite just how they found one in the re- 
cent specifications governing containers for packing canned 
goods for oversea shipments. It appears that the wirebound 
box manufacturers are now having a laugh at the expense of 
the nailed wood box interests, and the delegation from Chi- 
cago will join box men from other parts of the country in try- 
ing at Washington to change the “‘guffaw” of the former into 
wry faces. The “nigger in the woodpile”’ appears simply in 
the manner the following specifications are worded: 

For nailed wood box: Size, only 44-inch over exact length 
of contents; allow only 44-inch over exact width of contents, 
and allow only %-inch over exact depth of contents. 

Four-1 wooden box, which is the wirebound: Size, allow 
only 4-inch over exact length of contents ; allow only %-inch 
over exact width of contents, and depth should be exact depth 
of contents without allowance. 

The above is reading simple enough for a layman, and 
apparently for many wooden box men:not making wirebound 
containers, for the “joker’’ was not discovered until the wire- 
bound interests convinced the quartermaster’s corps that in 
loading cargo ships with boxed canned goods for the soldiers 
in France considerably more wirebound boxes could be gotten 
into the holds of the vessels than of the nailed wooden con- 
tainer. Hence the preference that is now given the wire- 
bound container; hence the “joker,” say the nailed wooden 
box people, and hence the trip to Washington next Tuesday. 
Incidentally, the Chicago box men who are going to Washing- 
ton to protest say that now that the question of which box 
shall be used for the overseas canned good shipments comes 
down to measurements that look on the face as infinitesimal 
they have done a little measuring themselves and will reveal 
the result of their work at Washington next week. 

The committee which worked out the specifications in which 
the alleged ‘joker’ now appears was as follows: A, W. 
Bitting, of the National Canners’ Association; F. C. Gifford, 
of the Wooden Box interests; Thomas W. Ross, of the solid 
fiber container industry ; Sidney Frohman, of the corrugated 
fiber industry, and G. C. Babcock, of the United States Food 
Administration. The specifications were approved by Henry 
Burden of the canned goods division of the United States Food 
Administration. Incidentally Chicago box men who manufac- 
ture the nailed box point out that G. C. Babcock, who was on 
the specifications committee and is now a member of the quar- 
termaster’s corps, was formerly president of the wirebound 
corporation which controls the patents on the wirebound 
box. A telegraphed news story from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S resident correspondent at Washington, D. C., published 
on page 46, gives particulars of the status of this matter at 
the national capital. 
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FINE EXAMPLE OF PATRIOTISM 


SpaTrLB, WasH., April 27.—A fine example of patriotism 
is being shown by Harry D. Krebs, of: Seattle, manager of 
the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., who the 82 years old and above 
the draft age, but because he is unmarried and believes it 
is his duty to serve his country, has been for the last year 
endeavoring to enlist in some branch of the army service, 
but has been unable to pass the physical examination until 
recently. He has now received orders to report at Fort 
Lawton, Seattle, Monday, from which place he will leave for 
Fort Meyer for training in the gas and flame division, in 
which he has enlisted. “I feel that the married men and 
those who have dependents upon them should be allowed to 
serve in the less hazardous work,” is the way Mr. Krebs 
puts it. “I want to get over to France and get action quick 
and I feel that I will succeed in doing this in the gas and 
flame division.” Mr. Krebs has hosts of friends in the lum- 
ber industry in the Puget Sound country, who admire him 
for what he is doing. He will be succeeded in the Seattle 
office of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., by F. D. Kimball, who 
has been with the concern a number of years and thru this 
change gains a merited promotion, 


TO ESTABLISH LARGE ASSEMBLING PLANT 


BEAUMONT, TEX., April 29.—To facilitate the work of 
supplying southern ship yards with timber and lumber 
for the construction of wooden ships for the Government, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will shortly establish 
a large assembling and distributing plant at Beaumont. 

Formal application for the use of a 100-acre tract west 
of the city recently purchased for a park site was filed 
April 26 by C. O. Yoakum, vice president and general 
manager of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
acting for John Henry Kirby, timber administrator for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The mayor approved 
of the plan and the city council, at its next meeting, May 7, 
will doubtless grant the Government’s request. No time 
will be lost in constructing the plant. 

The local assembling plant will supply the ship yards 
at Beaumont, Houston, Orange, Rockport, Tex., and Mor- 
gan City, La., where fifty-two wooden ships for the Gov- 
ernment are under construction, They will all be equipped 
for sea at Beaumont. Installation plants for this purpose 
are being built at the plants of the Beaumont Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co, and the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. 
and they will both be ready for use within less than thirty 
days, according to William M. Hind, superintendent of 
installation for the Federal Shipping Board, who has 
established permanent headquarters at Beaumont. 

The first wooden ship completed in Beaumont will be 
launched May 15 from the ways of the Beaumont Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., and within a few days afterward 
two other hulls will be launched by the Lone Star company 
and McBride & Law. 

E. E. Parker, conerete engineer of the department of 
concrete ship building, and I. W. Hubbard, engineer of 
the department of ship building plants of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, spent Saturday in Beaumont inspecting 
all available sites for ship building and made a thoro 
study of local conditions with reference to concrete ship 
construction. They were very favorably impressed with 
Beaumont and highly complimented the local ship builders 
now engaged in building twelve wooden ships for the 
Government, but did not commit themselves as to Beau- 
mont’s chance of securing a Government plant for the 
construction of concrete vessels, 
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1 Handle the Post 


! Farmers Prefer 


o and you will find steel posts offer you a 
profitable side line as well as a trade 
builder. It’s no longer a question between 


b] «ateal and wooden posta, for. efficiency 
demands 
| Century Steel T 
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— ll Drive Posts 

+ These are the posts you’ve heard farmers 
talk about for strength, durability and 
economy. The secret is in the T con- 
struction, large holes that fit any staple 
and maximum weight—8 lb. minimum. 


We sell but one dealer in a 
town. Write today for par- 
ticulars and exclusive territory. 


Funk Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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White Pine 
Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 

BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Yellow Pine» 1 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 


Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. y, 











Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., no5ceits. 
Manufacturers of 


ate” Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











TIMBER PROTECTIVE. ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


SpoKaNg, Wasu., April 27.—Plans for protecting the 
standing timber of northern Idaho and northeastern Wash- 
ington during the coming fire season were outlined at a 
meeting here today of the secretaries, fire wardens and 
fire committees of the timber protective organizations of 
the district, called by W. D. Humiston, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Potlatch Timber Protective Association, who 
was chairman of the meeting. Charles A. Fisher, of the 
Clearwater association, officiated as secretary. 

The session was held in the assembly room of the Tim- 

ber Products’ Manufacturers in the Hutton Building, and 
nearly twenty lumbermen and forestry officials were 
yresent. ‘ 
One of the purposes of the meeting was to standardize 
the wages to be paid trail builders, fire fighters and other 
craftsmen in the handling of the fire situation this year. 
The question to some extent was left open for further 
consideration. A uniform labor contract which will meet 
the requirements of the Idaho Workmen’s compensation 
act was adopted for general use by all associations. 

In view of the early season this year, which is approxi- 
mately three weeks ahead of last year, the meeting took 
up matters which ordinarily would come up at the June 
meeting of executives. 

The matter of conducting fire fighting camps this year 
in accordance with the regulations of the United States 
Food Administration, which practically eliminates all use 
of wheat flour, sugar and cured meats, was taken up and 
discussed, and the requirements of the Government will be 
met in every practicable way by the associations. Stand- 
ardizing fire fighting tools and providing automobile trans- 
portation for men and supplies to the districts was also 
discussed and much headway made in preliminary organ- 
ization. Since the starting of the associations six or 
seven years ago no uniformity has been followed in keep- 
ing association records in harmony with resolutions passed 
from time to time by individual organizations, and C. H. 
Fancher, secretary of the new Eastern Washington Timber 
Protective Association, who attended the meeting as rep- 
resentative of that body, was appointed to codify minutes 
of mectings of all secretaries and keep the records of all 
associations uniform, with respect to resolutions, and other 
general business. 

Strict enforcement of the Idaho State fire laws, requir- 
ing all stationary and portable engines and locomotives 
to have satisfactory spark arresters on all boilers, was 
agreed upon, and reports of violations of the law will be 
made by field officers of the associations, and prosecution 
started. 

The meeting endorsed the principles of the ‘‘4 L’s’’ 
and preference will be given to ‘‘4 L’’ men in hiring the 
200 field men who will be put on between May 15 and 
June 1 to start the work of the associations. 

Secretaries of the associations stated that they have 
received a large number of grazing applications from 
sheep and cattle men seeking range privileges for the year 
and that the associations are in a position to give as good 
or better ranging privileges to stock than any now used. 
Much of the range is virgin territory and better than the 
cropped ranges used heretofore. A standard price of 20 
cents a head for sheep for the season and 40 to 50 cents 
a head for the season for cattle will be followed by all 
organizations. 

It is estimated that the four north Idaho associations 
will be in a position to graze 100,000 head of sheep this 
season and will contract for that amount. 

Representatives of the Potlatch Timber Protective Asso- 
ciation, the Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association, 
the Pend Oreille Timber Protective Association, the Clear- 
water Timber Protective Association, the Eastern Wash- 
ington Timber Protective Association and the United 
States Forest Service attended the meeting. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


building finish will have a fairly busy summer. There is 
an excellent demand for porch work, as compared with recent 
months, due to the increased suburban construction, especially 
in factory districts, where houses are needed for employees. 

Manufacturers at Kansas City, Mo., do not appear to find 
any silver lining to the cloud just at present. The volume 
of business is much restricted, what is received being mainly 
in staple lines, with only occasional figuring on special stuff. 

The Baltimore sash and door men continue to be largely 
dependent upon Government requirements, and during the last 
week some large orders have been received on this account. 
These demands have to be filled without delay, and returns 
realized are satisfactory, altho it is said to be no longer a 
case of 10 percent above cost, the Government looking more 
closely into the matter of cost. Plants having no Government 
business are not at all busy. 

Door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., report business somewhat 
below the volume of a year ago. Demand for millwork is 
fair, tho confined largely to repair jobs, which are quite 
numerous. Indications point to increased business this 
month. 

Some improvement in business is noted at the door factories 
in the Tacoma, Wash., district. The shipping situation has 
improved a little. General reports are that building is not 
up to normal and dealers are stocking up carefully. Mixed 
cars offer an outlet, some of the factories being equipped to 
ship a car loaded with doors, sash, veneer panels, columns 
and interior finish, and even cedar shingles. 

Advices from San Francisco indicate quiet business at sash 
and millwork plants. There is a good demand for open sash 
and door stock produced at the white pine mills, and the 
white pine door factories are quite busy. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From April 25, to April 29, inclusive, six vessels brought 
2,222,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest cargo, 500,000 feet, was carried by the steamer 7. 8. 
Christie, from Escanaba, Mich. The next largest cargo 475,- 
000 feet was carried by the Louis Pahlow, from Marinette, 
Wis. Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


, Feet. 
April 25.—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis.. .475,000 
April 25.—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich.. 387,000 
April 26.—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich.........350,000 
April 27.—Steamer Charles Horn, Manistee, Mich...300,000 
April 29.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis..260,000 
April 29.—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich. .500,000 


TORONTO, ONT. 

(Continue from Page 67) 
son & Crosthwaite, retail lumber dealers at Hamilton, Can- 
ada. Mr. Crosthwaite had been on the staff of the former 
Patterson-Tilley Co. The death of Mr. Tilley last fall 
created the vacancy which has been filled by Mr. Crostwaite’s 
entry into the firm. 

Alex. Gordon, of Mickle, Dyment & Son, Toronto, re. 
ceived a cable from the War Office on April 19, informing 
him that his son, Lieut. John Gordon, had been killed in 
action in France on April 4. The sympathy of members of 
the trade with Mr. Gordon was expressed by a resolution 
carried by the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
its last meeting. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph H. Webb, former manager of the 
Webb Lumber Co., Toronto, is reported seriously wounded in 
France. Lieutenant-Colonel Webb has been the officer com- 
manding an infantry unit overseas. He was one of the 
original members of the Army Service Corps in Canada, hay- 
ing enlisted as a volunteer over fourteen years ago. In 
August, 1914, he went overseas as a lieutenant with the 
Army Service Corps and after some time in the trenches 
was promoted to captain. He was one of the first Canadians 
to receive the Military Cross in the present war and he has 
been mentioned in dispatches three times. de is 33 years of 
age and his rapid rise to an important military rank has 
given pleasure to his many friends in the lumber trade. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 29.—Another hitch seems to have occurred in con- 
nection with the awarding of the contract for the erection 
of 300 houses, mess kitchens and other buildings at St. 
Helena to house the single workers of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation’s ship yard at Sparrows Point just outside of 
Baltimore. Bids were to have been opened a weck or more 
ago, but for some reason the award of the contract has not 
yet been made. What is occasioning the delay is not known, 
tho in all probability it is a question of the proportion of 
the money to be put up by the Steel corporation, or perhaps 
the amount of the bids is holding up the decision. 

According to Congressman J. Charles Linthicum, this 
city is certain to get another big war establishment in addi- 
tion to those already located in or near Baltimore. This 
latest addition is to be a great steamship terminal to facili- 
tate the movement of supplies to the American forces in 
Europe and their allies. Piers of sufficient length to permit 
the berthing of the largest steamers afloat, warehouses and 
other equipment are to be constructed at a cost estimated 
at not less than $15,000,000. Within a short time, it is said, 
5,000 men will be employed in construction work. 

Contrary to the general belief that commercial woods 
have been fairly well cut out on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the statement is made that a large supply still exists 
in Pocomoke Swamp, east of Salisbury, Wicomico County, 
This swamp extends thru Worcester and Wicomico counties, 
Maryland, and Sussex County, Delaware, and is said to, con- 
tain millions of feet of cypress and gum. All of the oak 
and pine has been used up, but for a long time other species 
of wood remained untouched. ‘The need of material for 
fruit packages, however, caused resort to the cypress and 
gum timber in the swamp, and for years the supply of tim- 
ber has been drawn from the swamp. The stumpage, it is 
said, will last for many years. It is used up to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of feet a year. 

An inventory of the personal estate of the late Gen. 
Thomas J. Shryock, president of T. J. Shryock & Co. (Inc.), 
wholesale dealers, shows the estate to be valued at not less 
than $264,840.37. The property will be divided among the 
seven children. The business of T. J. Shryock & Co. is 
being conducted as before, with George F. M. Hauck, the 
surviving partner, in charge. 

The statement is made that there will be no new develop- 
ments in the contemplated establishment of a big distribut- 
ing station here for Pacific coast woods by the Weyerhaeuser 
timber corporation, of Tacoma, Wash., until after the war. 
The necessary property has been acquired at the old Quaran- 
tine grounds, but its development will have to wait until 
the general conditions are less uncertain than at present. 
One of the reasons for the delay is the inability to get the 
necessary ships for the business, the needs of the Govern- 
ment in the way of bottoms coming first. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 30.—The activity in the local lumber yards has been 
great during the last week. The first Government requisition 
took from 300,000 to 400,000 feet of southern and North 
Carolina pine, which was moved immediately, and as more 
orders of the kind are expected this spurred the commercial 
buyers, who feared they might find themselves unable to buy 
any when they needed it. The drain on local stocks has been 
severe and little is coming in. There seems to be less trouble 
in getting west Coast lumber than in getting it from the 
South, and dealers buy those woods rather than have none, 
altho it is a continual struggle with the customers to induce 
them to change without feeling that they are being imposed 
upon. Practically all the yards look scraggly, those on the 
water front alone having any showing of stock. Some lumber 
arrives by boats, but it is now feared that little of it will 
reach the general consumer, as much of it may be requisi- 
tioned on board and be unloaded at the Government destina- 
tion instead of the yard to which it was shipped. 

The tremendous war work in this district seems to be ever 
increasing and the amount of lumber being used in this way 
is probably equal to normal receipts of stock for this city. 
The Woodbury Bag Loading Plant, which is being built on the 
Delaware opposite the League Island navy yard, is consuming 
lumber at a marvelous rate. Less than six weeks ago the 
ground was broken and now a half hundred buildings are 
under construction and some are finished. Lumber is coming 
in there by the trainload and is all used the day it is re- 
ceived. Philadelphia and Camden retailers are also hauling 
there at high speed. This week the 1,000 houses for the em- 
ployees of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation are to be 
started in Camden, and this will be another place for a lot 
of rush orders. Chester is about to start the erection of 600 
houses, and there is still a chance of the Hog Island houses 
being built on the Elmwood tract. After abandoning the 
project, Admiral Bowles issued an order commandeering sev- 
eral hundred houses in West Philadelphia. This caused a lot 
of indignation, as all were ordered to vacate within thirty 
days. When Mr. Schwab took hold he countermanded the 
order to vacate, and is said to be planning the commandecring 
of all vacant houses only, and expects to find a way to have 
at least 2,000 homes built at not too great a cost. It is said 
that houses of landlords who are boosting rents unreasonably 
may be taken. 

If the proposed big embarkation plant is located here, 
that will be still another place where much lumber will be 
consumed, and the prospect of much lumber being available 
for ordinary eommercial work is poor indeed. There is & 
notable decrease in the available local supply, and few tracts 
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of usable timber are left standing, no matter how small. 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. has announced that its big 
shops, roundhouses and turntables to be built this summer 
will use local material and labor exclusively. 

Commercial prices of softwoods seem to have practically 
no top limit, if the dealer has the goods and can deliver, 
and even hardwoods, of which the Government does not take 
such a proportion, are constantly edging up in price. Hard- 
woods are coming in a little better, due it is said to a greater 
number of cars being available in the hardwood shipping terri- 
tory, but the stock is still far below normal. Hemlock prices 
are very high and little is to be had. It was expected that 
the grades of spruce which the Government does not need 
would accumulate and become plentiful, but in this market 
spruce prices are higher than ever. Cypress demand is very 
strong and what little comes thru brings handsome prices. 

General business here is good except in those lines which 
are curtailed by lack of material and labor. Most manufac- 
turers are well booked up with orders, and increasing prices 
do not seem to check consumption. Retail stores do good 
business, and even dealers in luxuries find lots of customers 
among those who have only recently been able to indulge in 
them. Financial conditions are tighter but steady, and col- 
lections are generally reported fair or better. 

The Liberty Loan committee is doing excellent work, and 
already over $800,000 has been subscribed by the allied lumber 
trades, with many promises given that lead the committee 
to feel sure of realizing its ambition of $1,000,000. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 29.—The principal current topic is the new order 
placing an embargo on commercial shipments of lumber. Some 
of the mills that are well stocked with Government orders do 
not appear to be much concerned as to the outcome, but others 
feel that even tho they have a good file of Government orders 
the move is too drastic, and equal results might have been 
obtained by other methods. As a rule the Government does 
not require the upper grades of lumber in its construction ; 
therefore it is problematic what disposition can be made of 
select grades that develop in manufacturing. Should the 
embargo be continued indefinitely it will undoubtedly work a 
hardship on retail and wholesale dealers. 

Generally speaking, the lumber manufacturers of the South 
have been patriotic to the extent of accepting Government 
orders at much lower prices than were obtainable from the 
commercial trade, and shipping them in preference, but it 
seems the above action was deemed necessary by Government 
officials to force slackers to fall in line. 

The southern pine market continues strong, with sectional 
advances of 50 cents to $2 a thousand and excellent demand. 
The production of hardwood lumber has been greatly curtailed 
during the last fortnight on account of excessively wet 
weather, which makes it practically impossible to log the low- 
lands by teams. 

The labor situation is acute but it has not as yet been 
found necessary to employ women in the mills in this imme- 
diate vicinity. Nearly all mills have employment agents out 
endeavoring to round up the idle labor. Men hired in this 
manner average about two and a half days each; some never 
go to work, while others, who are especially good, work a 
week. It has been found that good wages is a detriment to 
colored workmen, as they expect to put in only enough time 
to earn their necessary living expenses, regardless of the 
liability of closing down a plant for the want of help. 

Altho there are frequent flurries of cars, allowing one to 
load to capacity for almost a whole day at times, the general 
cry is for “more cars.” With the new embargo order a new 
problem of distribution of equipment presents itself, which 
will tend to increase or diminish a plant’s allotment accord- 
ing to the Government orders on file. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 29.—While there have been no changes in the trans- 
portation situation during the last week, the information is 
obtained on good authority that a committee will sit in Wash- 
ington and scrutinize all freight passing thru Hagerstown, 
Potomac Yards and Cape Charles gateways with a view to 
stopping any freight considered unnecessary. Permits for 
Government freight will still be gotten thru the War Depart- 
ment, but it is expected the next move in the situation affect- 
ing shipments from the South to northern cities, except the 
Metropolitan District, will be that consignees will have to 
apply for permits to move lumber instead of shippers, and that 
they will be required to give full information as to the pur- 
poses for which it will be used. While heretofore this plan 
has not been worked out successfully it can be amended for 
better results, and with persistent efforts on the part of con- 
signees more shipments can be gotten thru. Permits in the 
Metropolian district will be secured in the usual manner. 
Government supervision over prices as recently extended will 
cause more or less uncertainty in the minds of buyers and 
affect the demand for a short time. Prices will be affected 
only by Government ruling, precise and pointed. 

Recent heavy rains in North and South Carolina have 
caused much damage, both to logging railroads and operations 
in the woods. Some camps have been forced to suspend en- 
tirely. Truck crops have been slightly damaged, and with 
more rain in sight the damage is apt to grow larger. 

The sales of rough lumber during the week as a whole were 
slightly less than during the week previous, but there was a 
slight increase in the sale of dressed stock. The better 
grades of rough lumber were very quiet, with prices firm. 
Four-quarter edge box, 8-inch culls, 5/4 edge box, and 5/4 
and 6/4 stock box were in more active demand, but the sales 
of the other items on the list were light. 

The demand during the last several days has fallen off con- 
siderably. This is but temporary and due largely to several 
disquieting conditions in the market which will be soon 
righted. Cargo sales of 4/4 edge box were very frequent 
during the week, most of the business being destined to Balti- 
more and New York. Practically all the cargoes sold were on 
the basis of $34 f.o.b. Norfolk net for prompt delivery. This 
is an advance of about 50 cents per thousand over the market 
obtaining two weeks ago. Six-inch box sold during the week 
at from 035 to $35.50; 8-inch at $35.50 to $36; 10-inch at 
$36 to $36.50 ; 12-inch at $36.50 to $37 ; 5/4 edge box, $34 to 
$35 ; 6/4 edge box, $34.50 to $35.50; box bark strips, $22.75 
to $24.25. Several rather large sales of 8-inch culls rough 
for prompt delivery~were made recently at $34, all these 
Prices being on an f.o.b. Norfolk basis, net. 

The slight increase in the sale of dressed stock was notice- 
able principally in }%-inch No. 4 flooring, }#-inch partition and 
6-inch roofers. The volume of business done by the planing 
Mills is far below normal, altho this would be larger if ship- 
Ments could be gotten thru. Prices are slowly advancing, 
being strengthened by the levels obtaining for rough lumber. 
Number 1, 33-inch flooring, sells at $41 to $41.50; No. 2 at 
$39 to $39.50 ; No. 3 at $34 to $35.50; No. 4 at $28 to $29.50; 
No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $25 to $25.50; No. 2, $23 to $23.50; 
No. 3, $21.50 to $22; No. 4, $18.50 to $18.75; No. 1, #¢-inch 
Ceiling, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.25; No. 3, 
$23.25 to $23.75; No. 4, $20.50 to $21; No. 1, }$-inch parti- 





tion, $42 to $43; No. 2, $40 to $41; No. 8, $35.75 to $36.75; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $36 ; 6-inch roofers, $34.25; 
8-inch, $35.50 ; 10-inch, $36.50 to $37 ; 12-inch, $37.50 to $38. 
These prices are given on an f.o.b. Norfolk basis, most mills 
allowing discounts of 5 and 2 percent on sales. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 29.—Scarcity of labor has become a serious problem 
to the lumber manufacturers of the Beaumont district. Many 
of the mills have had to curtail operation and all stocks at 
the mills are badly broken. Cars are more plentiful than at 
any other time this year, but shipments are held down to a 
minimum because of the scarcity of stocks. The demand con- 
tinues to increase and prices are soaring. Several manufac- 
turers today reported receiving orders for large shipments 
without any inquiry being made as to prices. “Ship imme- 
diately and attach prices to bills of lading’ was the nota- 
tion on the bottom of the orders, showing that the retailers 
were willing to buy at any figure. 

Continued improvement in crop conditions causes lumber- 
men to feel very optimistic as to the outlook for business. 
The present demand for all kinds of lumber, it is believed 
here, will continue thruout the summer and fall. 

During the last two months building activity in Beaumont 
has been greater than ever before in the history of the city. 
The great influx of labor attracted here by the ship building 
industry has caused a decided shortage in dwellings and an 
average of two residences are being completed every day. 
The building permits for April, up to the 27th, amounted to 
$161,000, which was an increase of $60,000 over those of the 
entire month last year, and there are two more days left in 
the month. Local contractors say building would be even 
more active if labor was more plentiful. ; 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 29.—-Additional advance in prices, with yard stock 
especially strong, featured the yellow pine market in this 
territory during the last week. On practically all items 
prices gained new strength during the week, increasing very 
conspicuously on yard stock, and, judging by the orders and 
inquiries reaching sales offices, there is much more improve- 
ment in prospect. Due to the continuous upward trend, the 
manufacturers hardly know how to treat many orders, and 
are proceeding with much precaution. 

Undoubtedly the demand has improved lately, but this is 
not the most significant phase of the market situation. The 
curtailed production is having a particularly important part 
to play. This curtailment, causing the output to be con- 
siderably less than normal, is due especially to the shortage of 
labor. It is like the proverbial pulling of eye teeth to induce 
many able-bodied idlers to go to work, and many millmen are 
more or less discouraged over the prospect. If they could 
have normal runs at their plants, they could take care of a 
great deal more trade. They have a ray of hope in the an- 
nouncement that the crusade against vagrants is becoming a 
popular campaign. In a number of communities all able- 
bodied men are being listed by an index card system, for ref- 
erence by the authorities and citizens’ committee in forcing 
them to go to work, go to war or go to jail. At a recent 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
held here, Frank R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, assistant to the 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, reported that this movement is proving popu- 
lar in the East and is having good effect on the mill situa- 
tion, and encouragement of the movement was urged by the 
lumbermen. It is expected that this crusade is going to give 
some labor relief to the mills, but still there promises to be a 
big shortage for a long time, and doubtless many orders are 
necessarily going to suffer much delay because of the hin- 
drance to production, which is the chief annoyance to lum- 
bermen nowadays. The demand is quite satisfactory and 
prices were seldom, if ever, generally more favorable, consider- 
ing all circumstances. 

There has been a very healthy increase in building activi- 
ties lately, and prospects point to much more improvement in 
this line. The oil field operations are requiring lots of lum- 
ber; crates, boxes and other construction incident to the sea- 
son’s crops are also requiring a large amount of building 
material. The Government continues to call for lumber, and 
the situation generally as regards demand is very good. It 
looks like a big summer trade. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 30.—Orders are not quite so heavy as several weeks 
ago, but prices show improvement steadily. Common grades 
move in very large volume, but uppers, such as B&better, 
B and C, show but little improvement. Bé&better surfaced 
and rough finish are called for in limited quantities, but 
the higher grades of ceiling, flooring, and drop siding are 
all in splendid demand. Dimension in all grades and widths 
moves heavily, with the stocks on hand very low and assort- 
ments very badly broken; in fact, many of the mills have 
only one and two cars on the yards at the present, with no 
chance to increase their supply. Number 1 stocks are lower 
than for some time, and the assortment, which was so good 
several weeks ago, is greatly reduced. Number 2 stocks 
continue to be almost exhausted, with many of the mills 
not having enough on hand to supply what orders they have 
on the books. Timbers in all sizes move in large volume, 
especially smaller sizes such as 4x4- up to 8x8-inch, with 
all grades being called for more heavily than for several 
months, and prices show an advance weekly. Prices are of 
second consideration now, the main question is: ‘Can you 
ship?” or “Have you the stock to ship?’ 

Labor conditions continue very acute, with many of the 
mills forced to close down one department to operate another ; 
and with the new draft coming on the scarcity of labor 
is expected to become even worse. The advisability of secur- 
ing negro women to work in the sawmills is being consid- 
ered; in fact, that is the only solution to the labor problem. 
In various other sections negro women are being used with 
success, and it is the general opinion that they will in the 
near future be employed in this section. Reports from the 
Gulf coast mills are to the effect that they will in the near 
future be using Mexican labor, this being plentiful in that 
section. 

Dry dock schedules are being booked by most of the mills 
in and around Alexandria, Fleet and barge schedules also 
are very numerous. Railroad material in all sizes also is 
moving in large volume, with stringers, caps and sills show- 
ing a larger movement than for many months. Both rough 
heart and No. 1 square edge and sound are being called for. 

Occasional orders from the Mexican market are booked, 
but they are few and call for only one and two cars each, 
Prices being obtained for this material are very satisfactory. 
Local trade conditions are still very good, with the volume 
showing a growth weekly. Building permits show up better 


each week, with a number of large buildings being erected, 
both of brick and lumber. 

Cars are in fair supply in this section, with very few 
mills reporting shortage of any sort. Those suffering in any 
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way are mills located on one line hauls, while those located 
on two or more lines have no complaint to make. 

Prices are advancing steadily and are expected to advance 
even more in the near future, if the demand continues to in- 
crease as in the last several months. Stocks are far below 
normal, and everyone in this section is very optimistic over 
the outlook for southern pine. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 29.—Notwithstanding the work of the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding Co. in the construction of homes for the housing 
of its workmen, Mobile will between now and July 1 find 
itself face to face with the housing problem for the thou- 
sands of industrial workers who are expected to arrive here 
by that time. Even now every train is bringing additional 
workmen, and the increasing payrolls of the ship building 
companies are the best index to the steady influx. The pay- 
roll of the Alabama Shipbuilding Co. has jumped to the 
highwater mark of $45,000 for the last week, and it is 
expected that it will further increase as the work on the 
various ships now in course of construction and on the new 
10,000-ton dock on Pinto Island continues. 

The Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. is employing hundreds 
of new workmen every week and nearly every train reach- 
ing Mobile brings skilled mechanics. The payroll of this 
company is said to be growing by leaps and bounds as the 
building of the new city and ship yard progresses. New 
men are added every day at the yard of the Mobile Ship- 
building Co. also. 

It has been announced that there is not a house for rent 
in that section of the city contiguous to the ship building 
yards that line Mobile; and so urgent has the housing propo- 
sition become that the Chamber of Commerce has already 
taken up the matter and is making a survey of the city for 
the purpose of locating all vacant property suitable for 
residence. It is announced that there is aimost a certainty 
that numbers of houses will have to be constructed, and 
real estate agents are urging this already as a good in- 
vestment at this time. 

The first vessel built in Mobile for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will be launched by the Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. about June 1, according to announcement 
made by that corporation. Others from all the different 
plants will follow rapidly, about two weeks apart. 

The Murnan Shipbuilding Co., it is stated, will be ready 
to launch the two wooden vessels building at its yard some- 
time during the early part of July. The Murnan company 
is busy extending its plant, and work on the new sawmill 
is well under way. 

The value of the exports sent out of Mobile during March 
reached upward of $5,000,000, with cotton first and lumber 
second in valuation. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


April 29.—The greatest trouble that saw and planing mills 
are experiencing at the present time is thru the scarcity 
of labor, which seems to be getting worse from week to week. 
A large percent of the small mills are forced to do their log 
cutting and loading of cars with their sawmill crews, and 
let their mills stand idle while they are cutting logs or load- 
ing cars. Several mills are substituting negro women for 
men successfully, but this substitution can hardly be ex- 
pected to remedy the conditions entirely, especially so when 
it is considered that the high wages recently offered by some 
of the Government works are bound to take a large number 
of men from this territory. 

The railroad situation does not show material change. 
Conditions are better in some districts and worse in others, 
and taken as a whole conditions apparently average about 
the same, 

Government orders come in freely, as do inquiries for com- 
mercial lumber, but most dealers refuse to quote on com- 
mercial business on account of the embargoes and car short- 
age. Many dealers prophesy that the time is near when they 
will be unable to ship any lumber whatever, except on Govy- 
ernment orders, the railroads having for some time con- 
tinually been tightening up on their requirements of authority 
for placing cars. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 29.—For no explainable reason, last week witnessed 
a sudden falling off in the demand for commercial lumber 
from the territory that is served from this district. Whole- 
salers were at a loss to explain the abruptness of this slump. 
The embargo was tighter than ever and nothing but pre- 
ferred Government business could move north of Richmond. 
The shippers have been turning their main attention to sup- 
plying the commercial needs locally. This has constituted a 
large volume of business. Government business continues 
brisk in all departments. 

The labor situation is worse than ever. Men are leaving 
the sawmills everywhere to go into the army or to take up 
other pursuits that for the moment pay more attractive 
wages. The mills are seriously hampered in their operation 
and some of them are going to be forced to shut down alto- 
gether. 

The logging department of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, which has been in charge of the A. Bentley & Sons Co. 
for several months, is to be abolished May 1. ‘The business 
of this department was to put special cruisers into the woods 
thruout the fourth division of the shipping board, which con- 
stituted the southeastern territory, and obtain large timbers 
for ship keels at any cost. The various ship yards now have 
plenty of all classes of stock on hand; hence there is no fur- 
ther need for the logging department, which was inaugurated 
as a purely emergency measure. Labor is the main thing 
now wanted in the ship yards and the emergency fleet cor- 
poration today advertised for 5,000 carpenters. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


April 27.—The Alger Shingle Co. is putting in a spur at 
Tale on the Puget Sound & Cascade Railroad to reach a stand 
of cedar timber which it will log and haul to its mill at Sedro- 
Woolley. 

The Puget Sound & Cascade Railroad, a subsidiary of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., has extended its line to Potts. The 
new station is a ‘junction point, from which place the line is 
extended up Day Creek to the Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s large 
timber holdings, some of the finest timber in the Northwest 
being in this basin. 

Capt. R. H. Barnwell, Signal Corps, in command of the 
450th A. C. Squadron, has established his headquarters at 
Clear Lake, there being about 100 soldiers of Detachments 
1, 2 and 3 working in the company’s camps. They are all 
experienced lumbermen and are doing good work. Captain 


Barnwell also has charge of the camps of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Skagit Mill and Hamilton Logging Co., 
directing the work in all ef these camps from his headquar- 
First Lieut. D. W. 


ters at Clear Lake. His assistants are: 






Hogan, Signal Reserve Corps; Sergt. J. I. Porter and Dr. 
Joseph Hehir, surgeon, Medical Reserve Corps. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. is getting out a large amount 
of long logs for ship building timber and is also manufactur- 


ing considerable airplane stock. J. Herutia, representing the 
Italian Government in its airplane program, paid a visit to 
Clear Lake recently and was greatly pleased with the show- 
ing made in the production of airplane material in this 
section. 

A contract has recently been let by the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co, to get out 25,000 yards of rock on the Day Creek branch 
of the Puget Sound & Cascade road. The company reports 
cars easier on both the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific during the last week and considerable headway is 
being made in cleaning up old orders. A. L. Lewis, youngest 
son of B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
company, has recently been appointed purchasing agent of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound & Cascade 
Railway Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 27.—A visit to the principal fir lumber manufactur. 
ing points from Seattle south, including Tacoma, Grays Har- 
bor and Willapa Harbor, and individual mills in the Cen- 
tralia district, made by a staff representative of the Amemri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN the last week, revealed little cause for 
anxiety by the millmen as to accumulation of surplus stocks 
of lumber because of the cutting of Government orders. 
Operators generally report no surplus stocks for which or- 
ders are not already on the books, and the plentiful supply 
of cars the last month is enabling them to make heavy in- 
roads on old orders. 

For the last six months there has been a growing feeling 
by buyers, particularly in line yard centers in the middle 
West, as is evidenced by personal visits and business cor- 
respondence, that there would be an accumulation of yard 
stocks that would result in a weakening of the firm market, 
but so far there is no evidence of such condition. The 
needs of the Government apparently are so varied that it is 
taking all kinds of material. It is true that mills do not 
care to pile up stocks of common dimension at the present 
high cost of manufacturing and are consequently selling 
dimension green, when possible, and this one item can be 
reported as easy, with perhaps a little accumulation of 5/8 
inch ceiling. Uppers are scarce and holding firm, and while 
cars are plentiful now the discontinuance of the reconsign- 
ing privilege and the Government regulations restricting cars 
for commercial use are having a strengthening influence all 
along the line. Efforts are being made by the mills now to 
ship heavily, while cars can be obtained, for with crops 
beginning to move in the very near future a further tighten- 
ing of the car situation is inevitable. 

The fir market is balanced off against conflicting in- 
fluences. One, as already pointed out, is the ease with 
which cars can now be obtained, and, related, is the fact that 
fir is a little more plentiful. But against this factor are 
indications of increased Government buying in the near 
future. Uncle Sam is expected to ask for additional canton- 
ment stock, as well as ship material and lumber for barges 
and lighters on inland waterways. Revised specifications for 
100,000 freight cars for the Government point to at least 
350,000,000 feet, more than one-third of which will be fir. 
It is expected that the fixed price will be so low as to cut off 
profit. But the lumbermen have pledged themselves to fill 
Government orders regardless, rather than cause delay. 

New business, according to the report of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, continues in fairly satisfactory 
volume, aggregating 60,244,062 feet for the week. There is 
an increased demahd for export lumber, but tonnage is 
scarce and shipments are difficult. Export orders last week 
aggregated 3,038,250 feet and domestic cargo orders 4,950,- 
528 feet. Coastwise shipments, at 5,066,919 feet for the 
week, are keeping pace with the demand. 

The order affecting reconsignments comes at the moment 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is establishing a re- 
consignment department. Under plans as announced today, 
the department will be in charge of Arthur C. Herron, until 
recently general agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road, with headquarters in this city. This move has been 
occasioned by the action of the director general of railways 
in withdrawing all freight solicitors from offices on the in- 
termediate lines in this district. Mr. Herron will be on the 
new job May 1, 

It seems to be true that the new reconsignment order is 
going to raise “particular Ned” all along the line, since the 
mills are obliged to keep side stuff well cleaned up in order 
to make headway with Government orders. 

The current bulletin of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation shows that actual production. under the 8-hour 
day is approximately 10 percent below the normal 10-hour 
capacity. The cut for 100 mills for the week of Feb. 23 was 
69,340,916 feet ; for the week of April 20, 62,532,089 feet— 
a decrease of 6,808,827, or 9.82 percent. The decrease for 
each week of the 8-hour operation has been slightly less 
than 10 percent below the output for the week of Feb. 238, 
which. is considered normal on the 10-hour basis. Actual 
production for 141 mills last week was 78,345,310 feet— 
24,576,490 feet, or 23.88 percent, below normal. 

Total rail shipments for the week were 2,112 cars, which 
is within 200 cars of normal requirements. Unshipped or- 
ders have been reduced to 12,034 cars. 

A bombshell among the fir mills has fallen in the shape 
of a report to the effect that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has canceled all unshipped portions of both old and new 
ship timber orders for Atlantic and southern construction. 
The cancelation is understood on semi-official estimates to 
affect approximately 12,000,000 feet. 

Shingles are steady to firm. The market is flying fairly 
in the face of experience, which teaches that the closing 
week of April and the opening of May are usually chock 
ablock with bearish tendencies. There is a decided im- 
provement as compared with last week, altho prices are 
relatively the same, with clears for eastern delivery quoted 
at $3.10 and stars at $2.45 to $2.55. There is undoubtedly 
a firm undertone. The labor situation is such that the mills 
can not possibly run to full capacity, and some of them are 
cutting only 50 percent of their normal output. Whole- 
salers report better business, increased orders, and not much 
stock in transit. The mills have shipped out most of their 
dry surplus and are in a good position for storing the present 
cut, if they do not care to sell at prevailing prices. More- 
over, there is a good demand, based on actual needs of the 
moment. For a year or more this condition has prevailed— 
actual, pressing needs have been the governing force in 
shingles. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, R. A. Dailey, 
secretary, is growing faster than at any other period since 
its organization. It has gained twenty members since Jan. 
1. New members this week are: Stanwood Mill Co., Stan- 
wood, Wash.; Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., Seattle; Evergreen 
Lumber Co., Puyallup; Canada Shingle Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Thru a shifting of conditions at the Fir Production Board 
in the Securities Building, H. Allen Turner assumes charge 
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of the distribution of orders coming before that organiza- 
tion. It is a man-sized job, and the present incumbent, 
gaged by past performances, is well qualified to fill it. Mr. 
Turner first saw the light of day in the lumber business at 
Centralia, where he started with the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency. From there he went to the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co., and did so well that the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. checked his work and offered him a position. He made 
good, decidedly, with the Clear Lake people. He goes to 
the Fir Production Board as the successor to Sam P. Johns, 
jr., who has become sales manager of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

Lewis Schwager, of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, who 
has been in the East for three weeks, will remain on the 
Atlantic seaboard for some time. 

H. L. Jenkins, Vancouver, B. C., president of the North 
American Lumber Co., was in Seattle today, on his way to 
Montreal, where his company maintains generai offices. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association calls attention 
to the ability of wood construction to resist earthquake 
shocks and strains, which was demonstrated during the 
earthquake that destroyed Hemet and San Jacinto, Cal., a 
few days ago. Telegraphic reports from Hemet say that: 
“The Vosburg Hotel, a frame structure, withstood the shock, 
while its brick neighbors fell flat.’ This emphasizes the 
advisability of building of wood in districts subject to earth- 
quake shocks. The association also states that the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service at Washington, D. C., 
is preparing to make elaborate tests of Douglas fir with a 
view to its extensive use in the manufacture of oars for 
naval emergency fleet and merchant marine use. Fir manu- 
facturers say that this goes to show once more that Douglas 
fir is “America’s most useful wood,” a distinction conferred 
upon it some years ago by a report from the United States 
Forest Service. The possibility of Douglas fir oars was 


called to the attention of the Government last fall by the .- 


New York Boat Building Co., which previously had been in 
correspondence with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion on this subject, which made up a number of fir oars 
that proved to be in every way satisfactory. 

John Shull, of Portland, Ore., president of the Shull Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., of New Westminster, B. C., and his son, 
Harry Shull, manager of the plant, were in Seattle the last 
of this week in conference with L. S, Challacombe, manager 
of the company’s general sales office in Seattle. The plant 
at New Westminster, which is one of the largest shingle 
plants in the world, equipped with twenty-two upright ma- 
chines, is running steadily, altho having some trouble be- 
cause of labor scarcity. The Shull Lumber & Single Co. 
makes an especially high quality of red cedar shingles, featur- 
ing its Eagle Brand. 


NEW YORK 


April 30.—The lumber situation in this market has become 
so centralized in war activities that the building business is 
hardly a factor. There is no doubt but that there will be a 
heavy demand for lumber for some time and that in the aggre- 
gate this may considerably exceed a normally good year, but 
the method of distributing the business is so unusual that it 
is difficult to get any exact line on the volume of orders so far 
placed. Retail yards, especially in the outlying sections, are 
having a quiet time of it and while numerous necessary altera- 
tions and improvements are under way, there is such a de- 
cided lack of new building that were it not for the factory 
demand and other outside industrial orders that have been 
much increased by reason of the war, many a yard could prac- 
tically shut up shop. In the near city districts the price 
situation on Government business also continues to offer much 
uncertainty because of the apparently poor prospect of re- 
placing stocks that may be taken by the Government from the 
retail yards. 

From local sources comes the report that the War Depart- 
ment now plans to spend upward of $25,000,000 to increase 
storage facilities in this harbor required by the quartermas- 
ter’s department so that supplies may be available to ship- 
ping points in sufficient quantity to fill all demands within a 
minimum of it and this involves the construction of large 
warehouses in the Bush Terminal of Brooklyn and it is prob- 
ably in connection with this that the eastern spruce men 
have been requested practically to turn over all their mill 
facilities so that the Government may have the spruce output, 
and on which a tentative price of a $40, Boston base, has 
been talked of. It is also stated that nearly $30,000,000 will 
be spent by the War Department for the construction of over 
a hundred buildings and seven or eight piers in Brooklyn. A 
meeting of the building industries of New York was held last 
week when it was decided to make a survey of the available 
warehouses, as well as of the available apartments suitable 
for workmen engaged in war industries. There is no doubt 
but that many millions of dollars must be spent and the 
urgency of the construction is so immediate as to require 
large amounts of lumber, whereas if more time were allowed 
steel and concrete could become a more prominent factor. 
While it is requiring many readjustments for the trade to 
line these up in the Government’s “win the war plan,” it is 
evident that lumber will soon be coming to this market in un- 
precedented volume. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 30.—The season of lumber receipts by vessel at the 
Tonawandas is scheduled to open tomorrow, when the 
steamer Runnells, which loaded at Green Bay ports, will 
arrive with over 1,000,000 feet of white pine for White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell and Lawrence Baltes. Other shippers 
who have chartered boats that are expected here by next 
week with consignments of stock are the Roy H. Bennett 
Lumber Co., W. E. Kelsey & Son and the Haines Lumber 
Co. The Hamilton Transportation Co., of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted contracts with the Bennett company and the Kelsey 
firm to bring the first stock of the season down the lakes 
for it, while the Haines Lumber Co. has the steamer Prentice 
and barge Mowatt loading at Georgia Bay ports. 

Captain Ralph Myers, manager of the Hamilton Trans- 
portation Co.’s boats, who has been spending several days 
at the local port looking after the fitting out of the com- 
pany’s lumber carriers that wintered here, stated that the 
steamers Buell and Niko and the barges J. I. Case and 
Ashland will carry only one cargo of lumber each this sea- 
son, and that will be on the first trip. Thereafter they 
will be operated for other purposes, the nature of which he 
would not disclose. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 1.—Federal aid is soon expected in Boston to solve 
the problem of housing the vast: army of war workers now 
in the metropolitan city. Col. William A. Gaston, chairman 
of the Massachusetts public safety sub-committee on war 
efficiency and director for the State on the United States 
war employment service and the United States public serv- 
ice reserve, announces from his office that Boston is assured 
of an early improvement in the housing of its workers. 





The fact that for months there had been many different 
organizations working for the same end and without co- 
operation has caused much trouble and little in the way of 
results. The $50,000,000 appropriation in Washington for 
the relief of the housing conditions has been under discus- 
sion at the same time. The fact that this Federal help is 
coming is of great importance to this section for practically 
no other section of the country with such vast Government 
plants has been so neglected on the housing proposition as 


Greater Boston. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 30.—The last week has been a busy one for the 
Pittsburgh lumbermen and others who have drifted into the 
city or have been called here to confer on the conditions 
brought into an acute stage by the war. There has been a 
movement to get from the Government a better understand- 
ing regarding the position and rights of the wholesale lum- 
ber trade but only with a more or less undetermined result 
as yet. Representative members of the trade extending from 
the Chicago field and East to the seaboard were joining forces 
for this purpose. Little is thought best to be said concern- 
ing this matter for the moment. 

Some time ago the effort of the hemlock men to get some 
recognition on the part of the Government for uses where 
location or sources of supply would enable the avoiding of 
congested railroad sections met with poor success, and the 
hemlock interests therefore withdrew from that field. This 
was the situation that existed when this week letters came 
from the hemlock producers of Pennsylvania, of which there 
are in reality only four of size, that they had been forced 
to withdraw from the market for ten days or two weeks 
at least, as the Government had ordered all that they could 
supply in the meantime and had a preferential right for it. 
This informal commandeering of the hemlock of Pennsylvania 
is understood to be on a basis of $31 Pittsburgh, or about 
$3 under the regular list or market prices. The order, 
however, did not affect the general hemlock trade, being 
confined only to Pennsylvania mills which are now working 
out Government demands as rapidly as possible. Just what 
the occasion of the rush is seems to be unknown. 

From the reports of wholesalers handiing Pennsylvania 
hemlock, the outlook for hemlock this summer is most uncer- 
tain. The lumber is demanded heavily for Government muni- 
tion plants and especially powder works and for structures 
that are of a temporary nature. Mercantile trade as a 
whole is held in abeyance for the time being, awaiting a 
clearing of the Government situation and its effect on the 
general trade. Building lines have been getting fresh im- 
petus during the last week, due to demands of a scattered 
nature, but covering yards and large contractural orders. 
The optimism over the building situation is extending to all 
yards and the trade generally. Increasing repairs, replace- 
ments of structures destroyed by fire, new and small enter- 
prises of an industrial nature, all of which demand im- 
mediate attention without regard to costs of materials show 
up larger than many expected. 

Another interesting feature of the trade in Pittsburgh 
the last week has been the exceptional way in which the 
trade has been able to keep just ahead of, or perhaps, just 
between embargoes in making shipments to the immediate 
territory of Pittsburgh market. Cincinnati has been excep- 
tionally free of blockades for a time and received much ma- 
terial. It has been found that there was a “Chasing of the 
Devil around the Stump” in many other sections, an outlet 
for shipments appearing one day that was closed the next, 
only to open in still another direction, and thus in a week 
or more shipments could be made over a broad field but in 
no one direction for more than a day or two. This is the 
situation today and it is continuing. If the Government 
shuts down on cars for commercial lumber business the out- 
look will be rather unpleasant for the wholesale trade which 
is still unrecognized by the Government in any form. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., reports busi- 
ness for the moment quite good, with much inquiry and 
shipments, while flitting about considerably, showing a fair 
volume. Mr. Babcock returned from an eastern trip last 
week, 

The Allegheny Lumber Co, last week reported a very un- 
certain state of trade owing to the lack of cars and the un- 
certainty as to the embargoes that were being placed and 
lifted continually. The hemlock situation in so far as Penn- 
sylvania is concerned was regarded by this company as 
wholly a temporary one that will clear up so soon as the 
emergency needs of the Government are met, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 30.—Commercial business is somewhat improved this 
week over last week, altho the lumbermen still are seriously 
handicapped when it comes to filling the demands. The 
increase in price came again this week, but these increases 
hardly are noticeable now, due to the regularity of the 
changes the last several weeks. Increases are considered 
inevitable, and the lumbermen are wondering where the 
“stopping place” is. The rush at the ship building plants 
is resulting also in a rush at the Alabama mills. Never 
before has so much material been turned out. When the 
Government started to carry out its big ship building pro- 
gram there was a rush, but this does not compare wtih the 
business now being transacted. 





LISTS VARIED LINE OF EQUIPMENT 


A great many things of interest to lumbermen and loggers 
are found listed in catalog No. 110, just issued by George B. 
Carpenter & Co., manufacturers and distributers of general 
supplies and equipment for railroads, contractors, mills, 
mines, and all forms of industrial activity, with offices at 
440 Wells Street, Chicago. This catalog, which contains 
more than 1,000 pages, lists every conceivable article that 
enters a manufacturing operation and provides a wide choice 
between types of any desired article. Among the things 
listed of special interest to the lumber trade is the very com- 
plete line of sawmill, planing mill and general woodworking 
machinery handled by this concern, including portable saw 
rigs, cross cut saws, swing cut-off saws, power drag saws for 
bucking, planers, matchers and molders etc.; chains, wire 
rope and fittings; everything pertaining to the engine room, 
and small tools for the workship. ‘There also is listed a com- 
plete line of hand and power pumps suitable for the logging 
camp. This by no means exhausts the list of things appear- 
ing in this catalog that may interest the lumber operator, and 
it may be desirable for him to have a copy available for ready 
reference, 

The back of the catalog is devoted. to several pages of 
“Useful Information,’ mechanical tables, measurements and 
weights, an explanation of L. C. L. freight classifications, and 
other information that is interesting and not always obtain- 
able in such compact form. A copy of the catalog is obtain- 
able by addressing the Chicago office of George B. Carpenter 
& Co. 
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Red Cedar Shingles} 


We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. 





These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac. 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B. C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the /argest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand ” 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 








TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. F 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. § 
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Box Factory-—Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 


50 4 No. 4 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch. 
4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine. 

4 No.3 and 4 Oregon White Pine. 

No. 3 Oregon White Pine. 


ft. 6-4 
ft. 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Oregon White Pine. 
ft. 4-4x6, 

4 


ft. 4 
ft. 4 
ft. 5 
6 
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M ft. 4- 
M ft. 4- 
M ft. 5- 
M 2 
M ft. 8- 
M ft. 4-4x6, 8, 10 and 12” No. 2 Oregon White Pine. 
M ft. 4-4 No.3 and Better White Fir. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered. 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


d lumber, scantling, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicags 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE ' 
Haha Factory and Pattern Stock 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties : 


Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 





| Representative: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago. |] 














ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen‘l Offices, 


Fag Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Wichetoon, contified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS *°"""s to's gcaor cous *Peciait 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicaso 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Clanton—The Pine Tree Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Ana—The K. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. has taken over the interests of the Pendleton Lum- 
ber Co. 

Tustin—The S. H. Pendleton Lumber & Mill Co. has 
been purchased by the Tustin Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The local office of the Vilas County 
Lumber Co. has been closed, 

Harrisburg—The Dorris Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Rock City—The capital stock of the Graham Bros. Co. 
has been increased from $30,000 to $60,000. 

INDIANA. Beech Grove—The Beech Grove Lumber Co. 
has sold out its business to the LaRue Lumber Co. 

Indianapolis—Ransom Griffin has withdrawn from the 
Hoosier Shingle Co. 

Salem—The Stout Furniture Co, is out of business. 

South Bend—The J. H. Coffman Lumber Co, has closed 
its office here. 

IOWA. Diagonal—A. L. Crawford is successor to the 
Diagonal Lumber Co. 

Little Rock—Arends Bros. have been succeeded by the 
toss Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The River View Farms Co., 
owned by the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, 
paid $59,000 recently for Istrouma Plantation near here. 
The property contains about 500 acres. The new company 
will re-erect on this property its mill which was burned 
at Wilhelm, La., severa! months ago and will also locate 
its planing mill and store here. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—Samuel Helfrich has with- 
drawn from the lumber firm of George Helfrich & Sons, 
which conducts a yard on West Baltimore Street, and the 
business is being continued by Campbell Helfrich under 
the old name. 

MICHIGAN. Dowagiac——Dool & Murphy are out of bus- 
iness. 

Sault Ste. Marie—J. W. Earle has sold his interest in 
the Soo Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Carr-Cullen Co., sash 
and door wholesaler, has bought out the stock and office 
equipment of the Smith Sash & Door Co. here and will 
operate this place as a branch of its big warehouse in 
northeast Minneapolis. 

St. Paul—The C. FE. Ward Box Co. is now the Ward 
Manufacturing Co. 

St. Paul—The White Enamel Refrigerator Co. has been 
succeeded by the Bohn Refrigerator Co. 

MISSOURI. De Soto—The headquarters of the S. W. 
Crawford Lumber Co. have been removed to Crystal City. 

St. Louis—The Bay Bros. Lumber Co. has moved to 
East St. Louis, Il 

St. Louis—The 0. H. Sample Lumber Co. increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

St. Louis—The Shellabarger Lumber Co. has decreased 
its capital from $150,000 to $100,000, 

MONTANA. Ollie—The Thompson Yards (Inc.) has 
taken over the interests of the Mandan Mercantile Co, 

NEW YORK. Delhi—The capital stock of the Delhi 
Lumber Co. has been increased to $30,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Waynesville—Hyatt & Co, are 
successors to the Haywood Lumber & Supply Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Korn-Conkling Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $35,000 to $100,000, The new cap- 
ital will be used in business expansion and development. 

Trotwood—The Trotwood Lumber & Coal Co. has sold 
out to EB. J. Garber. 


OKLAHOMA. Stillwater—The N. A. Johnson Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Briggs Lumber Co. with 
headquarters at Drumwright. 

OREGON. Houlton—The capital stock of the Sherman 
Bros. Lumber Co. has been decreased from $10,000 to 
$2,400. 

Toledo—J. O. Story, of Tacoma, has bought an interest 
in the Thorsen-Hendricksen mill here and the name of 
the company has been changed to the Yaquina Bay Rail- 
road & Lumber Co., with Mr. Story as general manager. 
The mill is operating double shifts and will saw spruce 
only for the time being. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKees Rocks—Jacob Herbst & 
Co. have sold out to the Greenfield Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ellenton—The Barnwell Saw Mill 
Co. here was granted permission to increase its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

TEXAS. [Eustace—G. J. Cook has sold out his business 
to the Eustace Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle-—The Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Bosley, Thurmond & 
Waldrop are out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Local and Sturgeon Bay cap- 
ital has become interested in the Michigan Hoop & Stave 
Co., a Marinette concern with factory on Witbeck Island, 
and plans to rehabilitate the business and resume oper- 
ations before the beginning of summer. 

Ladysmith—The name of the Western Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., which absorbed the local yard of O:horne 
& Clark, is being changed to the Lampert Lumber Co., 
following the retirement of L. Glass, leaving the entire 
interest in the hands of the Lampert interests. J. RB. 
Thorsness has been appointed manager of the Ladysmith 
yards. 

North Milwaukee—The North Milwaukee Lumber & 
Supply Co. has changed its name from the Suburban Lum- 
ber Co. 

Sturgeon Bay—Rieboldt & Wolter, wooden ship builders, 
have given possession of their yards, shops etc., to the 
Universal Ship Building Co., organized recently, to take 
over and develop the plant. The transfer awaited the 
completion of boat No. 61, a Government transport, which 
was launched April 25. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Lone Pine Lumber Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $15.- 
000. Albert Meyer, IX. M. Byrne and others are the incor- 
porators., 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—The Phoenix Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated recently. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—The A. M. Richardson Lumber 
Co. has been organized under the same name with a work- 
ing capital of $100,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Groton—The Groton Lumber Co. has 
been chartered recently. Capital $75.000. 

ILLINOIS. Geneseo—The Thomas G. Lee Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Danvers—The Putnam Calvin 
Lumber Co. has béen incorporated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Valley Park—H. Allison and others 


A. 
have organized the Allison Lumber Co. with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Diamond Wood Heel & 
Manufacturing Co. has recently been chartered with a 
capital stock of $15,500, . 


St. Louis—The Scarritt Car Seat & Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Alpha Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has been organized by William A. Moore, Edward 
B. Thompson and Thomas C. Hughes, all of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with a capital of $50,000. 

New York City—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the A. EK. Chernack & Co. (Inc.), capital $20,000. 
Abel EK. Chernack, Frank G. Hall, and Theresa W. Gutten- 
berg are the incorporators. 

New York City—J. Lawrence Gregory, Oscar Hoffman 
and Frederick Pilger have organized the Liberty Lumber 
& Timber Co. (Inc.) with a working capital of $50,000. 

New York City—The Ulster Wood Products Co. (Inc.) 
has recently been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
by Morton Davis, Abraham Harris and Jacob Tanen- 
blatt. The company will engage in wood turning, lumber 
manufacture etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Alma—Articles of incorporation 
have been issued to the Lumber & Veneer Co. here with 
a capital stock of $25,000. A. J. McKinnon, G. L. Stroup 
and C. J. Cottingham are the incorporators. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—The O. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Hunt’s Planing Mill Co. with 
a capital stock of $25,000 has been incorporated by Henry 
T. Hunt and others. 

it a Medford—The Tomlin Box Co. has incor- 
porated, 

Portland—The H. EK. Noble Lumber Co. has recently 
been organized. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—The Crater Sales Cor- 
poration has been incorporated with a working capital of 
$10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Williams & Voris 
Hardwood Co, with a capital of $50,000 has been chartered, 
S. A. Williams, Ek. D. Woods, M. D. Voris and others. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Rover Logging Co. 
with a capital stock of $50,000, has been incorporated by 

. J, Patterson, L. G. Humbarger and others. 

Seattle—The Northwest Construction & Spar Co. has 
been recently organized, capital stock, $10,000. Ted T. 
Spurgeon, C. P. Catron and J. E. Reynolds are the in- 
corporators, 

Seattle—Yearound Revolving Door Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital of $10.000. The incorpora- 


tors are Alfred Wiegand, Harry S. Gray and C. A. Rid- 


dle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Pratt—A charter has. been issued to 
the Coleman Timber Co. with a capital stock of $5,000. GC. 
B. Coleman, B. N. Coleman, M. F. Coleman, K. V. Cole- 
man and V. L. Black are the incorporators. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Marshall—The Spencer Tile & Timber 
Co., of which B. F. Spencer is president, will install ten 
portable sawmills and manufacture lumber on several 
acres into ties and small timbers. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—A_ sawmill will be erected by 
Surles & Slaughter here. This company has recently ac- 
quired 9,000 acres of timberland. 

Tarpon Springs—The Tarpon Lumber & Supplv Co., lo- 
cated at O’Cramer and Jackson streets will install machin- 
ery to manufacture barrels and kegs. 

GEORGIA. Statesboro—The Statesboro Novelty Works 
announces that its plant, reported burned at a loss of 
$3,000, will be rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The River View Farms 
Co., owned by the J. W. Darling Lumber Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently purchased 500 acres of timberland and will 
erect a saw and planing mill. 

Hampo—Williams Bros. will rebuild sawmill reported 
burned. 

New Orleans—The Phoenix Cigar Box Co. announces 
that it will rebuild factory at 213 Tchoupitoulas street, re- 
ported burned. 

Oberlin—Williams Bros. have plans for rebuilding 
burned sawmill. 

MAINE. Brewer—The Peavey Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of cant dogs and other edge tools, has been 
granted a permit to erect a temporary sawmill here. 

MISSISSIPPI. DelLisle—The Bayou DeLisle Lumber Co. 
is rebuilding its sawmill which was burned recently. The 
new plant will have a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 

OKLAHOMA. Garvin—The McCurtain Timber Co., 
lately organized, will install a circular sawmill with a 
daily capacity of 3,000 feet rough wagon wood. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pottstown—W. H. Saylor & Son, 
lumber and coal dealers here, have made plans for rebuild- 
ing their yards which were destroyed by fire recently. <A 
temporary office building will be erected at once and a 
new stock of lumber is expected at once. The new 
buildings will be either of brick or concrete construction 
and will be fireproof. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Eutawville—The Santee Manu- 
facturing Co, will install box machinery, engine and 
boiler. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Dallas Cooperage Co. will rebuild 
plant reported burned at a loss of $5,000. 

VIRGINIA. Opequon—Charles W. Sneff contemplates 
installing machinery to manufacture sawed barre] staves 
and heading. 

WISCONSIN. Glen Flora—The Glen Flora Lumber .« 
Supply Co., recently reported successor to the Clover 
Belt Lumber Co., will erect new lumber sheds. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


VANCOUVER. New Westminster—The Timberland 
Lumber Co. has made a start on its new mill on the Fraser 
River. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND. Qualicum Beach—The mill of 
Qualicum Sawmill Co. here has been increased to 75,- 
000 feet daily capacity. 

Port Alberni—Samuel Sizer, of Seattle, Wash., associ- 
ated with a Mr. Belknap, a southern lumberman, has in 
view the erection of a sawmill here. 

Cowichan Station—A syndicate consisting of J. I. Mutter, 
G. W. Mutter, T. Van Norman and F. F. Miller is erecting 
a small sawmill and a shingle mill here. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Southern Fuel & Supply 
Co. has started in .the lumber business. 

Little Rock—The Planters Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

COLORADO. Denver—Advises from the R. W. English 
Lumber Co. are that the company has not opened a yard 
here. The former report of this item was in error. 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—The Anton Huber Lumber. Co. 
has recently begun business as manufacturer of southern 
pine lumber, with mill at Albany. 

KANSAS. Eldorado—The R. F. Lilly Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard. 

MICHIGAN. Buchanan—The Leaming Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Thief River Falls—The Nortz Lumber 
Co. will open yards here, 
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OKLAHOMA. Vian—The Anderson Lumber Co. has 
started in the lumber business. 

OREGON. Portland—The Liberty Lumber Co. has re- 
cently started in the wholesale lumber business with no 
yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Indiana—The Consolidated Lumber 
& Supply Co. was organized recently. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—A. C. Bryant has started 
in the lumber business. 

TEXAS. Larue—The Larue Lumber Co. has entered 
the lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The Schmitt Lumber Co., in 
business at Two Rivers, will open a yard here in about 


thirty days. 
CASUALTIES 


MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—Fireboats and all the fire 
apparatus from Chelsea, East Boston, Revere and Lynn 
fought a general alarm fire that destroyed the buildings 
of the Parson Box Manufacturing Co. here, April 25, caus- 
ing a damage of $75,000 and endangering the buildings of 
the Green Ship Yard and the Texas Oil Co. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester—Fire totally destroyed 
the mill of D. H. Tufts & Sons in the Walnut Hill section, 
April 20. The estimated damage has been placed at 
$10,000, with a small insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dawson—Fire totally destroyed the 
‘umber yards and buildings of the Oglevee, McClure Co. 
April 18. The office building, stable and several car loads 
of lumber were totally destroyed. The loss is considered 
heavy. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The Panama Shingle Co.’s 
mill was destroyed by fire recently with a loss estimated 
at $40,000 and only partly insured. The dry kilns, office 
and water tanks were saved. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Rawdon—The Mineral Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
recently suffered loss by fire. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


DONALDSONVILLE, La., April 29.—The Lafourche basin 
levee district board, at n quarterly meeting recently, decided 
to retain Attorney W. B. LeBourgeois of New Orleans to 
institute legal proceedings for the recovery of certain lands 
in St. James Parish, known as the Roman tract, transferred 
to the levee board by the state, and to sue for damages for 
any trespass that may have been committed by the cutting 
of timber. The agreement with Mr. LeBourgeois provides 
for a contingent fee of 25 percent of whatever amount may 
be recovered by the board as a result of his efforts. It is 
estimated that the value of the timber taken from the tract 
in question will approximate $1,000,000. 

ANTIGO, WIs., April 29.—The assets of the C. H. Krause 
Lumber Co., bankrupt, including the mill, machinery, etc., 
were sold at public sale last week by T. J. Roberts, trustee, 
to George Wunderlich, of Antigo, highest bidder, subject to 
the approval of the Federal court. The mill and real estate 
sold for $2,000 in excess of the encumbrance, or a total of 
$9,700. The stock of lumber stored in the yard brought 
$2,500 and the office furniture and fixtures were bid in at 

50. 


PUTNAMVILLE, VT., April 29.—-Involuntary proceedings in 
bankruptey were brought against C. C. Putnam & Son here 
by the Montpelier National Bank, Albert Tuttle, surviving 
administrator of the Lagdon estate, and Howard L. Pierce 
today. C. C. Putnam and R. W. Putnam filed a statement 
admitting they are unable to meet their obligations. The 
debts are given as ‘more than $50,000.” The firm owns a 
lumber mill at Wrightsville, tenement houses and 7000 acres 
of timberland. At one time it was the largest lumber manu- 
facturer in this section, 


BuFFALo, N. Y., April 30.—-At a meeting recently held by 
the creditors of the M. Zeis & Sons, door and box manu- 
facturers, an offer of 60 percent was made, This offer was 
rejected, as it was thought that the concern will be able to 
pay all its debts. A schedule was presented showing assets 
of $147,000 and liabilities of $98,000. It is claimed that 
the mill has been run at a loss for some years. Preparations 
are being made for immediate liquidation of the property. 

High woop, ILu., April 29.—-J. Severson, has been appointed 
receiver for the Highwood Manufacturing Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 27.—The Timber Investment & 
Security Co. has made application for the appointment of 
a receiver. 

MAYKING, Ky., April 29.—An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by the Coeburn Lumber Co. 


s30STON, MASS., April 30.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the D’Arcy & Sons Co, 


New York Ciry, N. Y., April 30.—Strauch Bros. have 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptey. 
STATESVILLE, N. C., April 29.—The Diamond Furniture Co. 


has filed a petition in bankruptcy, showing assets as $39,- 
268.46 and liabilities as $59,203.45. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


TIMMINS, ONnT., May 1.—The Mattagami Lumber & Saw- 
mill Co, has assigned to H, E. Montgomery. 





HYMENEAL 


SULLIVAN-HANCOCK. Announcement is made of the 
marriage at Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, April 23, of Mrs. 
Ednah M. Hancock and Frank T. Sullivan. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Edgar M. Smead, of Olean, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
M. Mabie. Mr. Sullivan is a well known member of the 
Buffalo lumber trade, with yard on South Street. After 
an eastern wedding trip by motor Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan 
will be at home at 64 Berkeley Place, Buffalo. 


MARSHALL-WIESS. Taking their friends completely 
by surprise, Miss Signora Wiess, granddaughter of the 
late Valentine Weiss, pioneer lumberman of Beaumont, 
Tex., and Alexander Marshall, of the Knox Lumber Co., 
Hemphill, Tex., were married Saturday night at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Wiess, 1316 
Clader Avenue, the Rev. O. E. Goddard of the First Meth- 
odist church officiating. Immediately following the cere- 
mony, which was attended only by relatives of the con- 
tracting parties, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall departed for 
Houston, where they will spend a few days before going 
to Hemphill, where they will reside. Mr. Marshall is a 
brother of Mrs. Hirma Knox, of Hemphill. The wedding 
unites two of the wealthiest and most prominent families 
of Texas and the good wishes of a host of friends accom- 
Dany the young couple on their new life. 





BABB LBL IIIT OIF 


BrrorE the United States entered the war, a total of 
$1,500,000 had been appropriated for the air service. 
Congress made $691,000,000 available for aircraft pro- 
duction in the first year of war. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK‘: 








MRS. ELLEN SPRY.—Widow of the late John Spry, a 
prominent lumberman of Chicago, Ellen Spry died at her 
home, 5009 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, April 30, aged 81 
years. She was born in Liverpool, England, Jan. 23, 1837, 
and came to Chicago in January, 1850. She was married 
in Chicago in November, 1855, and had lived here continu- 
ously. Mrs. Spry leaves a family of seven children, all 
living in Chicago: Mrs. E. O. Harvey, Mrs. George L. 
Swift, Mrs. A. H. Holmes, John C., S. A., G. E., and W. P. 
Spry. There are sixteen grandchildren and eight great 
grandchildren. 

In her long and busy life Mrs. Spry stood for all that 
was highest and best in womanhood; a devoted mother, 
she found time and opportunity to help others than her 
family about her. She was one of the prime movers in the 
¥, we A. movement in Chicago and was instrumental in 
securing the property the association now holds on Mich- 
igan Avenue, and was active in this work until two months 
ago. 

Mrs. Spry was a member of the Second Baptist Church 
for many years and in her later years of the First Baptist 
Church, whose Pastor, Rev. W. H. Main, conducted the 
funeral services Thursday afternoon, May 2, at the resi- 
dence of her son, S. A. Spry, 3423 South Michigan Avenue. 
Interment was private at Rosehill Cemetery. 


JOHN FINLEY WILCOX. John Finley Wilcox, sash 
and door manufacturer, member of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic, Minikahda and Lafayette clubs and resident of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., since 1867, died April 18 at his home, 2809 
Lake-of-the-Isles Boulevard, from illness which began a 
year ago in California. He is survived by Mrs. Wilcox, 
three sons—Harry E., Dr. Archa E., and Ralph D.; two 
daughters—Mrs. W. T. Joslin‘'and Miss Beatrice Wilcox, 
three brothers and one sister. Mr. Wilcox was born in 
Akron, Ohio, in 1847 and had resided in Minneapolis fifty- 
one years. Shortly after his arrival here he entered bus- 
iness with Wheaton, Reynolds & Francis, a sash and door 
concern, and on the retirement of Mr. Francis in 1879 be- 
came a member of the firm. Six years later he started 
the manufacturing business alone and in 1907 the business 
was incorporated as the John F. Wilcox Co. Mr. Wilcox 
was a Scottish Rite Mason of the thirty-second degree. 
The funeral was held April 20 from his home; interment 
was in Lakewood cemetery. 





EUGENE B. WILLIAMS. At the Hotel Dieu, New Or- 
leans, La., occurred the death of Eugene B. Williams, 
president of the Ascension Red Cypress Co., Amoyelles 
Cypress Co. and the Southern Cypress Co., April 27, at 
the age of 46. Mr. Williams was badly injured on April 
11 last. He improved for a time and it was hoped that he 
would recover, but his condition became very grave last 
week and death followed. A native of Texas, he located 
in New Orleans in 1895 and became engaged in the lumber 
business, developing the extensive interests in the indus- 
try noted by the connections above listed. He was a 
member of the Pickwick, Country and other clubs. His 
widow and four children, Eugene B., Blanche, Maude and 
Ossian H. Williams, survive him. The funeral was held 
from the family residence, 830 Auburn St. 





W. D. CROOKS.—W. D. Crooks, of South Williamsport, 
Pa., prominent in the woodworking industry of that sec- 
tion, died April 17, in his sixtieth year. He was born in 
the county of Durham, England, and in 1849 came with 
his parents to Philadelphia, Pa. In his eighteenth year he 
was apprenticed to the carpenters’ and jointers’ trade, but 
later entered the lumber business. In 1886 he engaged in 
manufacturing cabinet and veneer doors and interior trim- 
mings. Twelve years later he bought a factory in South 
Williamsport and organized the firm W. D. Crooks & 
Sons, of which he was president. The concern handled 


large contracts for State and Federal buildings and hos- 
pitals in the East. 

Mr. Crooks retired from business about ten years ago 
owing to impaired health. He was a prominent member of 
the Lutheran church and was for thirty-three years a 
Sunday school superintendent. He was a liberal con- 
tributor to charitable purposes. He leaves a widow and 
the following descendants: Mrs. W. H. Whitehead and 
Mrs. William M. Young, daughters; Frank L. Crooks, Dr. 
Kenneth E. Crooks, Thomas E. Crooks, William D. Crooks 
and Oliver N. Crooks, sons, and Ernest N. Crooks, now 
with the army trench school in France. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted April 19, burial being in Wildwood 
cemetery, South Williamsport. 





F. E. HUTCHINS. The death is announced in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., of F, E. Hutchins. Mr. Hutchins was a native 
of Montgomery Center, Vt., and was 50 years of age. He 
had been a very active business man, having been engaged 
in manufacturing spruce butter tubs, lumber and general 
merchandise. His word was as good as his bond and he 
was held in high esteem by all. His Vermont mill, which 
was one of the largest of its kind in the world, was de- 
stroyed by fire three years ago and since that time he had 
spent his winters in California. Last December he disposed 
of the last of his real estate, which was composed of be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 acres of timberland and other prop- 
erty to the Missosquoi Paper & Pulp Co, of Sheldon Springs, 
Vt. ‘Mr. Hutchins leaves a widow. 


THOMAS DAVIS.—After being identified with the log- 
ging and lumbering industry of Mosinee, Wis., for many 
years, Thomas Davis, one of the owners of the Mosinee 
Land, Log & Timber Co., died suddenly of heart disease 
on April 24. He has not been in good health all winter, 
but kept close to his duties the day of his sudden passing. 
For many years Mr. Davis was employed as woodsman, 
foreman and superintendent of the Joseph Dessert Lumber 
Co., and when the concern discontinued business twelve 
years ago he founded the Mosinee company, 








WILLIAM J. STODDART. William J. Stoddart, of 
Rixon, Ainslee, Stoddart (Ltd.), mill owners and lumber 
dealers was buried at Owen’s Sound, Ontario, April 16. Mr. 
Stoddart was one of the best known lumbermen on the 
Great. Lakes and had been engaged in that occupation 
since 18838. He was 67 years old, a native of Scotland and 
unmarried. Death was caused by typhoid. A sister, Miss 
Agnes Stoddard, and a brother, David Stoddard, are the 
remaining members of the family. 





MRS. ELIZABETH A. BAER. Richard P. and Michael 
S. Baer, of the wholesale lumber firm Richard P. Baer & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., are mourning the loss of their mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Baer, who died suddenly April 24, of 
heart trouble. Mrs. Baer was the widow of the late Ar- 
thur P. Baer, for many years prominent in the leather 
trade, and a daughter of the late Richard Price, of the 
old lumber firm Thomas & Price. She was active in 
charitable, philanthropic and church work and had many 
friends. A daughter is the wife of Albert C,. Thayer, man- 
ager of the Magazine Hardwood Co., operating a large 
sawmill at Mobile, Ala. 





WILLIAM GORDON WHITED. After a prolonged ill- 
ness, William Gordon, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
T. Whited of Shreveport, La., died at his parents’ resi- 
dence, Saturday, April 27. The funeral services were held 
at Monroe, La., where the deceased was in business. 
The lumber fraternity is especially concerned, F. T, 
Whited, sr., being one of the officials of the Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co, 
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™ House Plans 


That Will Sell 
YourMaterials | 


S d $ 00 today for my book of plans 
i en = “Bungalow Homes” i 
d reduced blue prints of thirty choice de- 
— nt mnt pe aaa ay These homes oe. gnception- 
ally attractive, practical and of moderate cost. to me 
for my special PLAN SER- 
\ VICE proposition to lumber- 







men. It has a much greater 
service at a much lower cost 
than any that has previously 
been offered you. 


ILE. Garlinghouse 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


HOTELS 





ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, 
$3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up- 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 


From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
treet. 

Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Swrest. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car. 


Write for Colored Map of New York 











LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 

at once. It is expected that an order will be issued imme- 
diately, cancelling the tariff. Had it gone into effect it would 
have been an unexampled imposition. A prominent Tona- 
wanda wholesaler who was in Toronto last week immediately 
notified the trade associations at Buffalo and Tonawanda to 
have them bring the matter before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The developments at Ottawa, however, will 
probably settle the matter, 





END PHILADELPHIA RATE HEARING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—The hearing before Ex- 
aminer Mackley of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the petition of the railroads for the elimination of the water 
competitive rates from southern shipping points to north 
Atlantic ports was brought to a close last Wednesday, but 
the decision may not be rendered for a long time. On notice 
from the examiner great sheafs of testimony were offered in 
writing to save time, but there were a number of strong wit- 
nesses against the proposed increase in rail rates. They 
showed that the rates applied for would create discrimina- 
tion between certain points, and submitted many prepared 
sheets showing the cost of shipments from various points 
under present rates, what they would be if the rates were 
increased as asked for, and the effect it would have on pro- 
duction. 

T. Noell Butler, of the Penn Sumter Lumber Co. and 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, stated that the same situation 
would arise at Sumter as at Macon, Ga. B. Gilham, of 
Macon, claimed that if the rates from there were increased 
without a corresponding increase from points in West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee it would put a disadvantage on the 
southern city. E. E. Ebert, of the Trexper Lumber Co., 
Newark, N. J., protested against the increase mainly from 
North Carolina points, 

J. L. Roberts, representing the United States Wood Pre- 
serving Co. and the American Creosoting Co., told of the 
vast quantities of lumber that are being shipped to northern 
points for creosoting, and said that the proposed increase 
in rates would be a hardship in this line of business. 

The examiner took the mass of written testimony with him 
for consideration, as he was slated for a hearing at another 
point today, and could not extend the hearing further. 





SAVES RAILROAD FROM BEING JUNKED 

MARSHALL, Tex., April 29.—Thru the intercession of 
W. G. McAdoo, director general of railroads, the Marshall & 
East Texas road will not be junked. The owners of the 
property have been seeking for some time to abandon that 
part of the road running between Marshall and Winnsboro, 
a distance of 74 miles, and to dispose of the rails. Court 
proceedings prevented the plan from being carried out and 
it has been effectively estopped by order of Mr. McAdoo, who 


has taken over the line on behalf of the Federal Government, 
Provision for a resumption of train service over the division 
has not yet been made. 





PROTESTS AGAINST COMMISSION’S ORDER 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, thru Orville A. Pier, secretary, has filed a state- 
ment with the Interstate Commerce Commission in opposition 
to fifteenth section order No. 499,‘ covering diversions and 
reconsignments, issued March 26 and effective within five days 
thereafter. The order provides that not more than one re- 
consignment be permitted on the thru rate. 

The appeal of the St. Louis lumbermen declares that the 
rules will be an expense to the shippers who have not been 
permitted to present their views prior to the effective date of 
the order, which will work a great hardship. The exchange 
declares that lumbermen are not opposed to the payment of 
reconsignment charges, but that they object to rules which 
provide that when a reconsignment has been effected on 
orders either from the consignor or consignee, a second diver- 
sion will be made only on the basis of combination of rates 
to and from the point at which the consignment diversion 
may be requested. This appeals to the lumbermen as entirely 
inconsistent. 

The exchange asks that the railroads be instructed to elimi- 
nate the rule declining to make more than one reconsignment 
except upon a combination of locals. 


CALLS MEETING OF TRAFFIC MEN : 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—HE. E. Eversull, traffic manager 
for the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., has called a meeting of 
traffic managers of southern pine manufacturers for next 
Friday in the office of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis. The object of the meeting is to formulate a plan of 
defense against the application of the railroads pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for an advance of 144 
cents per 100 pounds on southern pine lumber from the mills 
to Omaha, Council Bluffs, Lincoln and Des Moines. It is 
expected that virtually all the larger manufacturers will be 
represented. 


TO EQUALIZE RATES ON CHANGED ROUTING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order that in cases where, under 
the Director General of Railroads’ order No, 1 issued Dec. 
29, 1917, shipments have been or are sent (a) via routes 
over which rates are higher than via the routes designated 
by the shippers; or (b) over routes not provided for in thru 
rate schedules, carriers participating in such transportation 
shall be authorized to adjust the charge to the basis (a) of 
those applicable via the route designated by the shipper; or 
(b) of those applicable via the route over which the shipments 
would ordinarily have been sent. 
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eee ’ All Lumbermen 


make theirhead- 
quarters at the 








Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 








Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


With Benning Water - « 3. 50 per day 


Room Rates ) wih Toilet - $2.00 per day 


With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 












WINTON 


When you are in Cleveland 
stop at the newest and finest 
hotel in the city. 

600 Rooms—600 Baths—$2.00Up 


To be complete your trip 
must include a visit to the 


Famous Rainbow Room. 


C. M. SNYDER, Ma aging Director 
Prospect Avenue at East Niaoth 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 36 


Interest in the local lumber market centered this week 
on the requirements at Great Lakes, Ill., where 7,000,000 
feet of lumber will be necessary to build an addition to 
the naval training station, and the big Government orders 
for freight cars, the manufacture of many thousands be- 
ing divided up among the leading car builders of the 
country. Tho the lumber for the cars will be taken direct 
from the southern pine or fir mills, the large volume 
needed will have a marked effect on the market here. The 
lumber order for the Great Lakes contract was divided 
among two Chicago concerns. Prices on all kinds of 
lumber are strong, either holding or advancing to higher 
notches. The demand is spotted; war business being 
good and other business below normal. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 27 














Lumber Shingles 

SER ipa 75 5 o's wise 4s a oer shan Y 60,680,000 5,998,000 

1 RS ae ee ee ape 80,451,000 15; 696, 000 

ea ae 19,771,000 . 9,698,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 27 

Lumber Shingles 

REE eee ne hak eh haa ss es aale 762,952,000 80,130,000 

ENE iota Ficus Sew a Gui wes winlee oh ote 1,036,961,000 135,607,000 

PEED. esis oa vo heeee ec 274,009,000 55,477,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 27 

Lumber Shingles 

SEES Me he 55 b4ts.0 oe sie ah ew 29,319,000 7,073,000 

SO ME a a's ein an Orbe Ewe on 86,312,000 7,043,000 

OS EP eer ere T s + wiie ee oie 30,000 

ee ree 0 ae cows 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO APRIL 27 

Lumber Shingles 

re are 875,621,000 57,743,000 

Re ie erste nsin's 6 stan ew hip eden 409,059,000 76,005,000 

Oe er er ee 33,438,000 18,262,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
aa the week ended May 1, 1918, were: 





; No. Value 
A nag ‘$1,000 rani besos has amen 8 $ 5,250 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 47 117,300 

5,000 and under 10,000........... 11 66,200 
10,000 and under | RS 11 173,500 
25, 000 and under _ {Soe 3 101,000 
50, 000 and under 100,000........... 2 146,000 
Over $100,000 
3-story garage, Lambert Tree KEst., La- 

RIE, Vo canons wink Giataie Sie web 6 110,000 
3-story Daseinees, J. KE. Otis Estate, 10 

1,1 2 CEN” 2) RS RRS Aa Si ia Acai al Sr 

OE ES eee een te ee 84 $ — 250 

Average valuation for week............ eh 348 
TURES TODA TIOUE - WDOK s occ 0 oss ssc cee ccsc 73 e27' 400 
Average valuation previous week 8)! 594 
Totals corresponding en 1917 34, 704, 255 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 1, 1918........... 11, "187, 116 


Totals corresponding aon 1916 
Totals corresponding period 1915 
Totals corresponding period 1914.. 


40,298,980 
25,572, 162 
28,521,100 


Totals corresponding period 19138 23'839:795 
Totals corresponding period 1912 22,215,957 
Totals corresponding period 1911 83,571,530 
Totals corresponding period 1910 33,104,225 





Totals corresponding period 1909 


35,819,535 





Totals corresponding period 1908....... 3,077 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2,897 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 1.—The northern pine people have nothing 
but good to say about business, with the possible excep- 
tion of a lack of cars. However, the car supply at the 
pine mills in the North is so much improved that little 
complaint is made. Almost everything in northern pine 
and norway is wanted and prices are strong. 


17,564,250 
20,447,075 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 29.—Country yard trade shows 
improvement, and farmers in this territory promise to be 
large buyers of lumber, mainly for stock and machinery 
sheds, fences and the like. That they are prosperous fi- 
nancially is shown by their tremendous response to the 
Third Liberty Loan, every county in Minnesota oversub- 
scribing. City building is much lighter than a year ago 
but is an outlet for considerable stock, and factory trade 
continues good. The mills are far behind on their orders, 
owing to the lack of cars. 


New York, April 30.—Prices hold very strong, stocks be- 
ing scarce, especially in lower grades. Shipments have 
come along fairly well and an improvement in the Cana- 
dian car situation is reported. Orders, however, are still 
far behind. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The demand for white pine in 
the manufacturing trade continues good and it is now 
possible to get stocks shipped from the mills a little more 
promptly, tho shipments are far from normal. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 30.—Broken stocks in 
the hands of wholesalers are held responsible in large 
measure for the decrease in the volume of business being 
transacted. Many inquiries are being received right along, 
but dealers are forced to turn down much new business 
on account of being-unable to supply the lumber desired. 
Prices are decidedly strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30.—Odd lots of white pine have 
brought some tancy prices during the last week because 
of the great scarcity of this lumber and increasing uncer- 
tainty regarding shipments to the market. The general 
trade is quiet. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, April 30.—A good demand continues, but it 
is evident that the Government’s requirements will be so 
large in the next few months as almost completely to 
withdraw some large blocks of stock from commercial pur- 
poses. Mills are getting ready to start their spring sched- 
ules, and while the building demand is practically nil there 
is sufficient war and Government business offered to make 
a very satisfactory demand. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—The Government still wants 
quantities of spruce lumber and this week has seen 4 
growth in the demand from the yards as well. This is en- 
couraging but it is known that the demand from the re- 
tailers is due more to the need of spring repairs than for 
building new dwellings. When the yardmen saw the Gov- 
ernment price for dimension at $40 base they cherished 
some hopes that they might buy at that price. They soon 
found, however, that the wholesalers insisted on the old 
$45 base price from them and they have gotten it. There 
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is almost nothing doing on frames. About $36 seems 
the price for narrow random and certainly not over $37 
in any instances; $36 seems the price for 2x6 or 2x7, while 
for the 2x8 there has been dealing at $40, altho $38 has 
also been mentioned. The 2x10 ranges between $48 and 
$50. The scarcity of stock’in the board market makes it 
purely a sellers’ affair. The tendency for asking $38 and 
even more for random spruce covering boards is increas- 
ing, and for matched spruce boards, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, 
about $45 is generally quoted. Spruce clapboards, 4 feet 
extras, are quoted at $56 and the clears at $54. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30.—A considerable inquiry for 
spruce’ has been reported during the last week, most of 
which has been for low grade material, but few orders 
are accepted by the trade. Prices have been so high and 
the uncertainty regarding shipments has increased so 
rapidly that trade seems unable to wrest much comfort 
from the present situation. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May. 1.—The feature of the white cedar trade 
remains with posts, with orders in excess of deliveries, 
tho the pole demand has improved with an advance of the 
season. White cedar shingles are moving better at strong 
quotations, 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 29.—Post supplies are still 
moving to the retail yards in driblets and shippers are un- 
able to forward more than a small percentage of the or- 
ders on hand. It is feared that much business will be 
lost because of the inability of consumers to get the stock, 
causing them to postpone or abandon improvements. Pole 
buying is extremely conservative. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 1.—The hardwood situation still is gov- 
erned by the war demand, either directly or indirectly. 
There is a good demand for both northern and southern 
hardwoods, with the greatest activity for the grades and 
sizes needed for some war purpose. Prices either remain 
firm or are advancing. The trade is eager that the hard- 
wood lumbermen-vehicle manufacturers’ controversy end, 
so that what is needed for making escort wagons may 
finally be determined and also the price. Some under- 
standing soon is likely. Low grade lumber of all kinds 
moves actively at strong prices and there is also a big de- 
mand for thick stocks of good lumber. The industries that 
in normal times use large stocks of hardwoods are not 
taking their usual volume, a condition that has prevailed 
for a long time. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 29.—Wholesalers here have 
been finding difficulty in picking up the stock they will 
need to supply their trade. Old stocks are being cleaned 
up rapidly, and it is likely that much basswood and birch 
will be shipped green or half dry to meet urgent demands. 
The factory trade is good and in some lines is showing 
more activity. Low grade material is in strong demand. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—There is a large demand at 
present for ash, hickory and oak in the lower grades for 
cutting stock. Ash is very hard to get now and hickory is 
probably scarcer than it has ever been. Gum also is get- 
ting scarce and the price is so high that many box makers 
are turning to southern pine as a substitute wherever 
possible, and using a great deal of that material. Big oak 
timbers are in steady demand and considerable of that 
material is going to the lake region. The railroads also 
are buying what they can of heavy oak. The industrial 
demand for smaller sizes is very good. There is scarcely 
any market here, however, for finish. Prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Ma., April 30.—Inquiries still are coming in 
for oak to be used in making escort wagons for the Gov- 
ernment. Ash and hickory, which still are greatly wanted, 
are out of the market. There still is a strong demand for 
gum and cottonwood boxboards, and prices are continuing 
to advance. There has been quite a call for mahogany 
within the last week for Government purposes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—There is weakness only in 
spots of the hardwood market, and, taking the very many 
grades into consideration, decline in actual prices are rare 
indeed. On the whole, prices have been steady, but where 
changes have been made advances are more numerous 
than declines in the averages, In FAS quartered white 
oak there are declines of $4 in the 1- and 2-inch thick- 
nesses to $85 and $94 respectively, and in the same grade 
of quartered red oak there is a decline of $5 to $75 for 
l-inch and $3 to $84 for 2-inch. But the other grades of 
quartered red oak are higher as follows: Selects, 1-inch 
$6 to $62 and 2-inch $5 to $71; No. 1 common and selects, 
.l-inch $7 to $55 and 2-inch $4 to $64; No. 1 common, 1-inch 
$5 to $51 and 2-inch $2 to $60. The upper grades of plain 
white and red oak are lower, FAS 1-inch $1 to $66 and 2- 
inch $5 to $80; selects, 1-inch $2 to $52 and 2-inch $6 to 
$66. On the other hand these advances are reported: 
No. 1 common and selects, 38-inch $8 to $81 and 4-inch 
$8 to $86; No. 1 common, 2-inch $1 to $54, 3-inch $7 to $75 
and 4-inch $7 to $80; No. 2 common, 2-inch $6 to $44 and 
24%-inch $9 to $54; sound wormy, 2-inch $8 to $48; clear 
face strips, 1-inch $10 to $45 and No. 1 common strips $9 
to $85. Thick stocks of basswood are strong and higher, 
FAS 2-inch $4 to $68 and No. 1 common, 2-inch $3 to $54. 
In the 1-inch stocks FAS and No. 1 common are each $1 
lower at $57 and $46, while No. 2 common is $2 higher at 
$35. The common grades of cottonwood are higher, No. 1 
common, 1-inch $2 to $33, No. 2 common, 1-inch $3 to $30 
and No. 3 common, 1-inch $3 to $25, while FAS 18-inch 
and wider is $5 lower at $48 for 1-inch thickness. Last 
week’s average on FAS walnut is $130 for 1-inch, but No. 1 
common is $5 lower at $60. The only weakness in cherry 
is in No. 3 common, 1-inch being $4 lower at $23 and 1%- 
inch $6 at $26. All thicknesses of FAS hard maple are 
$4 higher at $52 for 1-inch, $66 for 2-inch, $73 for 3-inch 
and $87 for 4-inch. Ash has been more erratic as to price 
changes than in many months with these changes reported 
in the average prices on actual sales: FAS at eastern 
mills, 1-inch $5 down at $69, 2-inch unchanged at $89, 
38-inch $3 down at $109 and 4-inch $3 down at $119; at south- 
ern mills, 1-inch $2 down at $76, 2-inch $2 up at $94, 4-inch 
$2 up at $130; No. 1 common, at eastern mills, 2-inch $3 
up at $65, 3-inch $2 up at $87 and 3-inch $3 down at $92; 
at southern mills 1-inch $1 down at $41, 2-inch $7 down at 
$59, 38-inch $12 down at $86; No. 2 common, at eastern 
mills, 2-inch $7 up at $42, at southern mills 1-inch $2 up 
at $30, 2-inch $2 up at $48, 3-inch $3 down at $75 and 4- 
inch $4 down at $84. Some striking advances are reported 
on soft elm from southern mills as follows: FAS, 1-inch 
$8 to $44, 2-inch $14 to $55 and 38-inch $20 to $65; No. 1 
common, 1-inch $4 to $34, 2-inch $11 to $45 and 3-inch $17 
to $55; No. 2 common, 1-inch 3 to $28, 2-inch $3 to $32 and 
























Would you trust these 





Purchasing D 


Many informed and efficient 
purchasing departments have 
passed on the U. S. trucks 
and found them good. 


That confidence has been 
made good by the subse- 
quent service of the truck 
under hard conditions. 


Would you trust the buyers 
for these concerns? 


John Douglas Company 

A. Kirschbaum Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The American Oil Co. 

X Y Z Transport, Ltd. 
Keystone State Const. Co. 
Union Iron & Steel Company 


U. S. trucks will prove as 
interesting to you as they did 
to these companies. 


Worm Drive 214, 31/2 and 5 ton. 
Chain Drive 21, and 31, ton. 


THE UNITED STATES 
MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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Fire Protection 


The saving in insurance pre 
ums pays the bill. 


need the protection? 





Write Us. 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


Does your plant and business 


mi- 





GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 





CHICAGO 


























HAY 


Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 














to be the best hay grown. 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 


**When in need write or wire’’ 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
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Wickes Water Tube 


long a boiler must 





New York City, 1417 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. 


SALES 
OFFICES: 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 

ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 

Ask the man who has cleaned a WICKES 

how the work Seenpanes with other types. How 
e out of service? 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection 
of Boilers’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Seattle, 410 White Bldg. J 


Boiler ~ 
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3-inch $3 to $34. In magnolia, No. 1 common, 1-inch com- 
mon, l-inch is up $3 to $34, but the 2-inch thickness is 
down $3 to $42. Soft maple, sycamore, willow, beech 
and birch are unchanged on all grades and thicknesses. 
Chestnut came thru stronger last week, having lost only 
a part of the advances of the previous week by declines 
of $1 each on sound wormy, and Nos. 2 and 3 common, 
but these are more than offset by advances of $6 to $40 
on sound wormy quartered, $4 on FAS plain, 1-inch to $56 
and 2-inch $5 to $67, and No. 1 common, 1-inch $1 to $3 
and 2-inch $4 to $46. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—War orders still continue to 
make up the bulk of the business at local wholesale yards 
and the volume is said to be fairly large. A little better 
railroad situation is reported, but embargoes are still on 
at many points. Assortments are considerably reduced, 
because of the delays to shipments from the mills, and 
most everything in stock is bringing a stiff price. Bass- 
wood is one wood that is quite scarce. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30.— Low grade material is com- 
ing into the Pittsburgh market in fairly good order and vol- 
ume, meeting in a fair way the needs of the manufactur- 
ing trade. High grade stocks are just in normal demand. 
Deliveries have been slow until the last week. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—The hardwood situation is dis- 
tinctly slow because of the lightness of stocks and the 
searcity of cars to move material in. Prices continue at 
their very strong point. They are about as follows: 
Hardwoods, ones and twos; basswood, one inch, $66 to 
$70; red birch, one inch, $79 to $80; sap birch, one inch, $69 
to $70; one inch maple, $65 to $70; one inch, quartered oak, 
$100 to $106; plain oak, one inch, $80 to $84; one inch 
poplar, $90 to $92. 

Ashland, Ky., April 29.—The demand for oak is chiefly 
for the low grades and bill stock, altho there is some im- 
provement in the movement of the common grades. Ash 
and hickory are in big demand, especially for thick stocks. 


Prices remain firm. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 1.—Tho there is no local building demand 
for hemlock, the wood is in a good position and appears 
to be gradually getting stronger. Tne big demand for 
southern pine for many different uses heips hemlock and 
the bulk of the demand comes from eastern wholesalers. 
Hemlock is wanted in the East for use in building houses 
at industrial sites making war supplies. Many items ad- 
vanced within last few days. 


New York, April 30.—Prices are firm and the prospects 
are good, It is believed that prices will soon be put on a 
much higher level. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30.—There is a steadily increasing 
searcity of hemlock, and prices in Pittsburgh are very 
firm at $34 base. This is predicted to go still higher un- 
less, aS some suggest, the Government may appear as a 
price adjuster for the lumber industry in the not distant 
future. Demand has been very active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Hemlock stocks are scarce and 
likely to be so until the lake receipts begin to come in in 
fair volume. Local wholesalers generally state that their 
holdings of. hemlock are less: than in a number of years 
at this season. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.- -The scarcity of dried hemlock 
boards, good stock, is well known about these parts. The 
prices are consequently going up. Demand is excellent 
and much really good material is going into box boards, 
so active is the demand in that sphere. Anyone who can 
buy clipped hemlock boards around here for less than $36 
is a good bargain maker, for that seems to be the rock 
bottom these days. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—The hemlock situation con- 
tinues to favor the seller, stocks being low and the trade 
more and more feeling the effect of the scant cutting of 
new stocks last winter and spring. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 1.—There is no change with poplar. It 
remains one of the best of the hardwoods from point of 
demand and all grades are wanted. Prices are firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—Poplar is stronger than ever 
with numerous advances and few declines. The only 
weakness of the market developed in plain FAS 7- to 17- 
inch widths where %-inch is down $6 to $62, %-inch down 
$3 to $69 and 2-inch $3 to $84, and in plain saps and selects 
where 1-inch is down $1 to $58 and 2-inch $1 to $67. In 
quartered No. 1 common there is an advance of $7.0n 1- 
inch to $45. All widths of panel & wide No. 1 are $3 
higher, these prices being reported in 1-inch thicknesses: 
BKighteen- to 23-inch, $84; 20- to 23-inch, $85;°24- to 27- 
inch, $91; 18-inch and up $90, and 28-inch and up, $94. 
The common grades below 1-inch are from $4 to $9 higher, 
while all the thick stocks are from $3 to $5 higher. Clear 
saps, 7- to 9-inch wide and 1-inch thick are $8 higher at 
$66; No. 1 common cross cutting, l-inch, is up $7 to $48, 
No. 1 common bung up $3 to $5 and No. 2 common bung 
up $6 to $45. In FAS 38-inch is $5 higher at $100, and 4- 
inch up $4 to $105; No. 1 common, 1-inch, is up $1 to $47, 
2-inch $2 to $56 and 38-inch $4 to $63. In bevel siding se- 
lects and No. 1 common are $1 higher, while No. 2 com- 
mon drop sidings $2 to $3 higher at $33 or 4-inch, and $36 
for 6-inch. Dimension is exceedingly strong, and selects, 
5/4- and 6/4-inch, are reported $8 higher at $57 for 3- 
inch, $59 for 38-inch, $64 for 5-inch and $65 for 6-inch. The 
reason for the strength of poplar is the disproportion of 
green stock going on sticks to the amount of dry stocks 
available for the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Stocks of poplar have become 
much broken, as the result of the fairly active trade. The 
demand is reported satisfactory, especially in the lower 
grades, with prices strong. 


Ashland, Ky., April 29.—The demand continues in ex- 
cess of the supply, and while new stock is now going on 
stock indications are that no large surplus will be accu- 
mulated this season. Prices are firm thruout the entire 


list. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 1.—Notwithstanding all the varieties of 
difficulties that prevail, considerable demand for fir prod- 
ucts exists in this market, this being confined almost en- 





tirely to industries. Fir wholesalers that can give fairly 
good assurance of delivery have very little trouble in book. 
ing satisfactory orders. Business rests mostly upon condi- 
tions that prevail at the mills and these conditions must 
be reckoned with in every kind of order that is taken, 
There is very little demand for red cedar shingles. 


Portiand, Ore., April 27.—The fir market is practically un. 
changed. It is difficult to say what the exact conditions 
are, for they depend much on the war activities. The car 
situation is a little better now, altho it can not be foretold 
what the situation will be a week hence. The volume of 
yard trade is reported light. 


Seattle, Wash., April 27.—The fir market is somewhat 
softer, notwithstanding an increased supply of cars, but 
prices have not changed materially. New business is ap- 
parently satisfactory in volume. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 27.—The fir market has not 
changed much this week. In commercial business uppers 
are in good demand and firm. Mills report the car supply 
better. A number of the mills report they are still not 
taking on any new commercial business at all. Prices are 
around list 22. Few assurances of immediate delivery are 
possible. Inquiry is large, especially for the upper grades, 








Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—Inquiry for fir has slowed 
up considerably and not much business is being placed. 
Shipments are coming thru in much better shape and or- 
ders placed weeks ago now are being delivered. The de- 
cline in business, however, is believed to be only temporary 
and uppers are firm on List 22, while common is offered 
on List 21. There is little demand for commons, however, 
and it is reported that concessions are offered to stimulate 


demand. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 1.—There is no change with western pines. 
The lack of activity is due almost entirely to the fact that 
the mills can not take on the business that otherwise 
would be available in this market. Strong prices prevail 
on everything. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29..-The mills represented here 
have about all the business they can handle under present 
conditions. With stocks still badly broken, they are not 
in a position to accept much new business, and there is 
enough business in sight to prevent any great accumula- 
tion of most items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Not much is being done in 
western pines, because it is now almost impossible to get 
stock for prompt delivery. Inquiries are being received 
on a larger scale than for some time. The market is un- 
usually strong, but many mills are not quoting, as they 
have scarcely any car supply. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—The market in western white 
pine was never so firm as at present, according to authori- 
ties. The prices, which are very high, range as follows: 
Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $129; 214- to 3-inch $144; 
41-inch, $154; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $119; 21%4- to 
3-inch, $132; 4-inch, $142; fine common 4/4 $85; 5/4, 6/4, 8/4 
$95 to $99; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch at $52; 6- to 8-inch, 
$57; 10-inch $60 and 12-inch $63. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 1.—Demand continues only fair, a condi- 
tion that has ruled for several weeks. Firm prices are 
obtained on what is sold and the market is such from the 
mill viewpoint that no possible weakening is in sight. 
Mills report that cars are still scarce. 

San Francisco, April 27.—Redwood lumber is remarkably 
firm, notwithstanding the lack of ordinary building de- 
mand. There is a scarcity in merchantable and common 
grades, due to the heavy demand to the exclusion of heavy 
clear redwood, Altho list prices on common grades have 
not advanced, buyers pay more for prompt delivery, and 
a further advance is possible. There is a good eastern 
demand for dry clear, with little improvement in the 
car supply. The general export situation is improving. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—The movement of redwood 
in this market is light, but prices are firmly held on the 


new list. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, April 30.—While shipments came along more 
satisfactorily the last few weeks, complaints again are fre- 
quent that little attention is paid to requests for permits. 
Stocks at mill points accumulate very slowly owing to the 
Government requirements for all sizes, altho box cars 
were a little more plentiful during the week. While prices 
are high, there is less complaint regarding them than 
there is in connection with the inability to make deliv- 
eries. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Scarcely any business in short- 
leaf lumber is now being done, as the stock is not avail- 
able. The market is nominally strong, but not enough 
stock can be had to make prices worth quoting. 


Baltimore, Md., April 29.—North. Carolina pine continues 
to come in with comparative freedom, and the stocks on 
the wharves show a visible increase, tho members of the 
trade say that all the lumber piled up there is actually 
sold before its arrival. As a result the range of values 
if anything, is rather higher than before. Edge box has 
gone above $40, and there appears to be no indication of 
an early decline. Offerings are about large enough to 
take care of the needs of box makers. 

Boston, Mass., April 29.—The market in North Carolina 
pine in this section of the country offers no change from 
the last few months. Rough edge 4/4, and under 12-inch, 
is quoted at $45 to $46. Six-inch roofers are quoted at $36 
and the 8-inch at $37, but for roofers actually known to 
be on the way to Boston and delivery assured there would 
be a much higher quotation. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 1.—There is an active industrial demand 
for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards, fencing and dimension, and 
wholesalers here have trouble in finding mills able to ac- 
cept the business. Naturally there is a very light demand 
for flooring, ceiling, dropsiding and other lumber for build- 
ing uses. There is hardly a mill but has more orders than 
it can ship and consequently it is still a big trade problem 
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ers. 


to make orders obtained here stick with the manufactur- 
Prices are strong with a tendency to become firmer. 


New Orleans, La., April 29.—While call for yard stock 
has not developed normal or expected volume in a portion 


of the consuming territory 


offered business 
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whole larger than the reported bookings might indicate, 
a good many orders being declined because of millstock 
be considerably broken. 


conditions. Stocks 


appear to 
Order files are comfortably filled. 


practically all the way over the list. 


Prices are reported firm 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—The small mills are having 
their inning in the present boom market for southern pine. 
A great deal of the lumber in this market is being supplied 
manufacturers with line 


by the little fellows, 
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Fruehauf Trailers Built Especially 


For Lumber Dealers and Operators 











truck is being utilized to pull another unit. 

This trailer is equipped with our patented jack which makes it possible to 
instantly disconnect the unit from the truck and allow the trailer to stand 
alone on its strong support. 


Ph ate etfectin Semi-Trailers, built to triple the capacities of motor trucks, 


are effecting big savings for lumber dealers and operators throughout the 

country. 

The Fruehauf Company made a special investigation of the Lumber in- 
dustry and has designed various types of trailers which meet the varied re- 
quirements of dealers and operators. 


Fruehauf Trailers 


One type of Fruehauf Trailer is particularly adaptable to the lumber in- 
dustry because it may be detached and loaded or unloaded, 


while the motor 


This jack greatly increases the efficiency of 














Hauling 


Unloading 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.. 1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Fruehauf Trailers keep your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated 
Capacities—1 to 10 tons 


Fruehauf Trailers and is highly indorsed by lumber dealers who operate two 
or three trailers with one truck. 

Our complete line, including Fruehauf adjustable reach trailers and trailers 
equipped with rollers which facilitate the unloading of lumber and lumber 
products, is completely described in our new catalog which will be sent to you 
upon request. 
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the last week, and there has been a more expeditious 
movement of cars. Transit cars sell well. There is a 
good demand for all that the mills, who seem to be handi- 
capped by the shortage of labor, can turn out. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The inability to get lumber 
from the mills prevents any activity in the commercial 
buying of southern pine. Mills have but little stock on 
hand, having as a rule large Government orders to fill. 
Retailers say there is less demand for stock in the build- 
ing trade than usual at this time of year. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 30.—There is an increasing de- 
mand for southern pine material and yards show signs of 
interest in stocks for the summer, but arrivals of material 
are still very uncertain and the embargoes keep many 
consumers and buyers on the anxious seat. The indus- 





trial trade is also pressing for material and is not getting 
it as promptly as emergencies need it. There is prac- 
tically a stone wall against the eastern section and New 
England, and only western trade appears to be able to 
get any consignments thru. Prices are firm, and in some 
cases better than the lists are being offered for stock that 
can be assured prompt shipment. 





Boston, Mass., April 29.—Any southern dealer, whether 
he specializes in the North Carolina pine, cypress or the 
longleafed variety find the same difficulties and they do 
not seem to ease up any as time goes on. Partition % by 
3% is quoted at $44 to $45. Arkansas and longleafed pine 
flooring, as follows: Flooring, edge grain A, $56 to $59; 
flooring, edge grain B, $54 to $56; flooring, edge grain C, 
$46.25 to $48. 
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DUPLEX 4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCKS 





For Out-of-Ordinary Heavy Haulage Work 





Our single-handed fight for the Duplex 4-wheel drive principle— 
Ng extending over a period of ten years—has been rewarded with 


We 
r1th YEAR 








an ever-increasing demand for Duplex Trucks. 


From coast to coast manufacturers, contractors, lumber dealers 
and operators—business men in every field of industry—have 
conceded the vast superiority of Duplex performance—power to 


haul capacity loads under conditions that prevent the operation 
of any other type of truck. 


These business men realize that because all energy generated 
by the motor is evenly distributed to all four wheels, the Duplex 


Gross daily  earn- 
ings of the Duplex 
shown above total 
$65.00, with a total 
expense of $13.00. 
The truck is op- 
erated in the Kansas 
oil fields 


utilizes its power with double effect—twice the efficiency possible 
with rear wheel drive trucks. 


With its illimitable reserve power, the Duplex is giving depend- 
able year-round service in the day-in and day-out grind of out- 
of-ordinary heavy haulage work—on desert or trail—wherever 


one of its four wheels can obtain a “‘footing.’ 





Let us send you Duplex haulage facts and figures for your particular business. Write for “Duplex 
Doings,” issued in the interest of economical and better transportation methods 





DUPLEX TRUCK CO., 2002 Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 














Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into serVice again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 














Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—Representatives of the south- 
ern mills report continued improvement in the transpor- 
tation situation as to embargoes, but still an insufficient 
number of cars, altho considerably more lumber is movy- 
ing than distributers have been accustomed to for some 
time. The market generally is stronger on all items, and 
price changes are almost universally upward, the only 
important weakness reported here being in partition. 
Bevel and drop siding is up $1 to $1.50, in line with the 
strength of those items in the poplar market. About the 
same change is noted in dimension. Boards are steady, 
with changes ranging from 25 cents down to 50 cents up. 
There is increased demand for car material and it is rec- 
ognized by all that there must be an expansion of pro- 
duction in those items, if anything like prompt meeting 
of the Government’s freight equipment program is to be 
accomplished. Difficulty is experienced in meeting the 
demand from the oil fields for the reason that supplies are 
low. 


Baltimore, Md., April 29.—The Georgia pine men are as 
loud in their complaints as before. They cannot get lum- 
ber from the mills and are unable, because of the inade- 
quacy of the transportation facilities, to fill such orders as 
are offering. The range of values is well sustained. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 29.—Recurrence of car shortage 
is reported within the last few days by several mills in 
the Louisiana belt. The plants affected have reported im- 
proved car supply until just now. So far as demand is 
concerned, the business offered is of fair volume, but of 
such character as to break down millstock assortments. 
Several items of common have sold into very low supply. 
There is growing demand for special cuttings of stock 
not customarily sawed by the mills. These developments 
make it difficult to maintain assortments from which to 
fill very-much-mixed-car orders. The box grades are in 
very active demand and the same thing is true of the ma- 
terial needed by industrial factories. On the other hand, 
demand from woodworking factories catering to the build- 
ing trades is rather light, due to slackened building activ- 
ity in most of the cities. Thick stock continues in active 
call and low supply. There is also a fair call for farm 
building and repair stock, but by some accounts it has 
slackened a little as active farming operations begin. In- 
quiry for crossties is active and from present indications 
the mills will have no trouble selling all the ties they are 
able or willing to produce. Prices all around are reported 
very firm. 


Chicago, May 1.—The chief demand in this market comes 
from the industries. The yard trade is light. Mills re- 
port carlots easier and buyers are getting stock they or- 
dered long ago. Prices are firm, 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29..—Demand for cypress, which 
has been very good for some time, shows a tendency to 
slacken a little. The demand has been very largely from 
the country, and with the advancing crop season the re- 
tail demand has not been so large. Factory business is 
very light and there is no sign of any improvement in that 
direction. Mill stocks are probably smaller than they ever 
have been and the assortment, which heretofore has been 
fairly well maintained, now is becoming broken, and dry- 
ing stocks are nowhere near the normal size. Prices re- 
main firm. Scarcity of other kinds has increased the de- 
mand for cypress lath and stocks have been considerably 
depleted. It is impossible now to get No. 1 in straight 
cars. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 30.—Demand is largely centered on 
such rough stock as box and shop, but little buying of 
finished stock is done here. The demand from the coun- 
try is a little better. Some mills report that stocks are 
badly broken, and there is some difficulty in placing busi- 
ness. The market remains firm, 


New York, April 30.—The assortments are unsatisfac- 
tory but prices continue strong, approaching higher values 
as stocks become more depleted. Arrivals from the South 
are few and far between and there is little let-up in the 
complaint over the scarcity of cars, 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—It is almost impossible to get 
cypress forwarded promptly enough to meet the needs of 
the market, tho the demand is not on any active scale just 
now. Assortments in local wholesale yards are in fair 
shape and a fair quantity of mixed-car business is being 
done. Prices are holding strong, as for some weeks. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—In spite of the sanguine hopes 
of the last three weeks or a month nothing rosy has hap- 
pened in the transportation problems of the cypress mer- 
chants. Prices for cypress are about as follows: Cypress, 
ones and twos, one inch, $69 to $72; 14-, 14%4-inch, $72 to 
$75; 2-inch, $80 to $85; No. 1 shop, one inch, $43 to $46; 
14-, 1%-inch, $50 to $54; 2-inch, $55 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—The cypress trade begins to 
feel some relief thru easing of the embargo conditions, but 
movement is hampered by lack of cars where they are 
most needed. The demand from country dealers is better 
and farm requirements are indicating expansion, Prices 
are strong. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 1.—The same quotations as last week pre- 
vail on red cedar shingles, these being $4.31 on clears and 
$3.57 on stars, Chicago basis. Demand is light. White 
cedars continue to be quoted at $4.50 on extras and $3.50 
on standards. The demand for white cedars is fairly ac- 
tive, but the supply is very short. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 29.—Prices in this territory 
hold up well in spite of the slow demand, owing to the 
light available supply. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—Further weakness developed 
in the shingle market last week and it has not yet recov- 
ered. The slump is the result of a much improved car 
supply on the Coast, shipments coming forward faster 
than the market would absorb them at higher prices. 
Quotations range from $2.40 to $2.55 on stars and $3.05 to 
$3.20 on clears, Coast basis, the higher prices being asked 
for transits, with 5 cents off on large cars. The South- 
western territory is not taking many shingles at present, 
most of them going to Indiana and Ohio territory and some 
to the Southwest. The market for siding still is quiet in 
Kansas City territory, but there is a fair market in east- 
ern territory. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 27.—Red cedar shingles are about 
steady, with cars considerably more plentiful. Quotations 
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to the east range $2.40 to $2.50 for stars and $3.10 to $3.15 
for clears, with buyers inclined to wait and see which way 
the market will go next. Production is only about half 
normal, 
Oo ee 

Seattle, Wash., April 27.—An unusual situation has de- 
veloped in shingles, with a firmer market and good de- 
mand, as compared with last week. Clears are strong at 
$3.10, and stars are quoted at $2.45 to $2.55. The mills are 
facing a problem in labor shortage ‘and are cutting close 
to the volume of every day business. There is a tendency 
to store, inasmuch as dry stock has been cleaned up, and 
the usual May weakness of the market seems to be lack- 
ing this year. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The prices for red cedar shin- 
gles are $2.40 for stars and $3 for clears. Stars are not 
much in demand locally, as the business in this city and 
vicinity is quiet. Advices from the Coast states that 
the market seems to have struck bottom and that it is 
likely prices will advance. Orders are said to be coming 
in a little faster than stock is being loaded despite the im- 
provement in the railroad situation. 


New Orleans, La., April 29.—Cypress shingles continue 
in active call and stocks in consequence rule low in vol- 
ume and broken in assortment, with small chance of im- 
provement in either respect. The orders booked are 
mainly for mixed cars. Cypress lath likewise find ready 
markets and millstocks, long below normal volume, show 
no increase. Mixed car orders are oftenest and most read- 
ily accepted, but it is understood that occasional straight 
cars are booked. Prices are reported firm. 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—Spring repairing is still caus- 
ing a better demand in the shingle market, and the 
extras are steady now at $5 while the range for clears 
is from $4.50 to $4.75. Demand for the red cedars is 
rather better and the market more firm than for some 
time. Furring at $36 for the 2- and 38-inch is a tough 
price, but those who have to have it are paying without a 
murmur. The lath market is finally growing firmer, to 
the great relief of the dealers. The $4.50 mark is firmly 
established for the 1%-inch material. The 1%-inch has 
ranged between $4.20 and $4.25, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 30.—The shingle trade is quiet, 
altho better than at any previous time-this spring. Slight 
quickening of building activities brings encouragement, 
and actual distribution is heavier. Prices are firm on ce- 
dars of all grades, as well as on cypress and pine. Lath 
are in better supply but still inadequate, and prices con- 
sequently are higher, some grades of pine and cypress be- 
ing as much as 20 cents above quotations of a week ago. 


Baltimore, Md., April 29.—While shingle and lath re- 
quirements do not exceed very moderate proportions, this 
does not seem to affect the range of prices, which remains 
high, with further advances made from time to time. 
Quotations on shingles, for example, have gone up to 
$13.50 for No. 1 H. B. short saps and to $16.50 for H. B. 
short hearts, with other classifications and brands in pro- 
portion. Laths also remain very firm, altho the builders 
have no big needs to take care of. Quotations on lath 
are: White pine, $7; cypress, $6, and southern pine, $5.75. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., April 29.—Big demand and firm and high 
prices still characterize the box board market. Thirty- 
seven dollars Boston rate has been asked and received by 
some firms on the round edge inch pine box boards. About 
$36 seems a more common price than $37, however. 
Spruce and fir box boards sell for about $1 less than the 
pine and the hemlock box boards are going at about $1 
less than the spruce and fir. 








WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 


In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 


errors and disputes. 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 
See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 80. 


Send for samples, catalog, prices and 








YOUR SCRAP IRON ACCUMULATION 


Let us quote you our price on carload or more. 
We dismantle plants by oxy-acetylene process. 
Are equipped to handle anything. Write 
RELIANCE IRON & STEEL CO., INC., 
2133-2141 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, III. 





AN IDEAL PLACE TO STORE LUMBER, ETC. 
Private side track, lumber sheds and office. Space about 
10,000 sq. m9 mostly under roof. Address WHEELOCK 
LBR. & MFG. CO., =e Harry K. Gillman, 1751 N. Maple- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING PLANT, CHICAGO 
Established business. Modern equipment. Annual sales ap- 
proximately $36,000. A bargain for quick action. Long 
lease—cheap rent. 

ROOM 802, 





25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
FORK SALE—TWO LUMBER YARDS 


In fine valley Montana. No opposition. Fine future. 
Address “D. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees ; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or seil what 
you do not want. 

Nearly ever pa reads the classified ads. Your eavertine- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMmR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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Advertisements will be inacrted in 
partment at the following rates anaes 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
’ Heading counts as two lines. 
No . fa except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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ANVIL MEN 


Will pay capable men 70c per hour for blocking large saws, 
also 65c per hour for smithing and second hammering steady 
work and overtime if desired. 

R. HOE & CO 
504 Grand Street, New York City. 





WANTED 

Thoroughly Competent and Reliable Hardwood man as Asst. 
Manager for Wholesale concern handling two million or more 
per month with sufficient capital to double this and discount 
all invoices. Must be man with an extensive knowledge of the 
business and capable of handling both the buying and selling 
ends. To man who can relieve owner and manager of part 
of his work and help increase the business I will pay good 
salary and give percentage of the profits. References etc. 
must accompany application. Exceptional opportunity for the 
right man. 


Address “G. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HUSTLING TEMPERATE 
Capable man, thoroughly experienced in this line, between 
ages of 35 and 45, to travel buying, inspecting and shipping 
hardwood lumber, bill stock, ties, car material ete. Must be 
well up on grades. Want a man who can assume responsi- 
bility and get results. Good steady position for right man. 
State age, experience, salary expected, how soon could report 
ete. “Work be mainly in south.” 
Address “G. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Competent to install systems under supervision. Man 30 to 
35, nearly ready for C, P. A. degree preferred. State full 
particulars of a and salary required. 

Address . 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS RETAIL 

Lumber yard manager, over draft age. Small, live town near 
St. Louis. Good salary. 
Address “Gq. 126,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 

For retail yard, with ability to figure special wood work 

from blue prints preferred, and means to take interest in 

the business. A rare opportunity for the right man to enjoy 
the results of his own successful management. 

Address “G. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK IN BUFFALO, N 
Lumber office. Must write and figure well. 
Address “G, 128,” care AMURICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
Lumber stenographer. One who is familiar with traffic mat- 
ters and sales office work. Deferred classification in draft. 

Address . 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders — with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN. 
By corporation retailing Lumber and Builders’ Supplies, doing 
an annual business of $250,000. Applicant must have ability 
to handle men, know grades of lumber and other materials 
usually handled by a business of this kind. Must be sober, 
energetic and have good record of continuous employment. 
State experience, salary expected and how soon available in 
first letter. 

Address 


WANTED—INVOICE AND SPECIFICATION CLERK 
Experienced in Yellow Pine both Interior and Export markets. 
Must be quick at figures and accurate. Best location on Gulf 
Coast with opportunity for advancement to right man. Give 
references, age, — married or single and salary ex- 
pected, in first let 

Address “GUL ‘COAST, " care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 











“INDIANA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 

the Wanted and For Sale Department. 

employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 


When in need of an 
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WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 

In Northwestern Ohio to take charge at once. Town of 
about 1,600 in good farming community. State age, whether 
married or single, experience and salary expected, and give 
plenty of references, 

Address “G. 135,’’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

With some experience in figuring doors, sash, millwork or 
lumber from catalogue. Country lists. “ Estimating depart- 
ment, CHICAGO MILL WORK SUPPLY CO 

1404 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER IN WHOLESALE 
Lumber (yellow Pine) office, also to assist in buying and sell- 
ing. Experience in eae ty necessary. 

Address . 134,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For Yellow Pine Mill. Salary $150.00 per month. Send 
References. Address “G. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Accustomed to work in a lumber office. Must be over draft 
age or in deferred classification. 

Address “F, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED. 
Experienced graders familiar with hardwood and hemlock 
rules. State experience and wages desired. 
THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO., 
Munising, Mich. 


ASSISTANT CORRESPONDENT AND 

Order clerk in large Wholesale Leni Office. Write full 
information *.. C. CAMPBELL, 

No. 1722 Farmers Bank bias, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WANTED—SALESMAN 

For Northern Illinois to represent large Chicago Yard. Give 
experience and eat ic 

Address . 130,” care AMERICAN LUMB®RMAN. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS SAW SALESMAN. 


Experienced. ‘State experience, age and territory covered, 
Address “G. 103,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A L gg e RAN 


As a Lumber Salesman in Ontario. Ap 
HAMILTON LUMBER & COAL CO.,, LT py Hamilton, Canada, 


SALESMEN, 

We make an unique and liberal offer to good men in any 
part of the country who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
gines and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 
ing cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., ete. 
Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 
on a 50-50 split of the net profits. Two references required 
with first letter. 
Address 











“FW, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TWO SALESMEN 


To sell Curtis Woodwork capable of figuring ordinary house 


plans. Address 
CURTIS BROS. & CO., Clinton, Iowa. 








WANTED—MACHINE MEN 


Wood-workers, Sticker-hands and Bill-cutters. Steady work 
for good men. An early reply is desired stating your expert- 
ence and wages wanted, 
Write THE WEST SIDE LUMBER CO., 
1827 W. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED—GOOD MAN 
For our 10” Moulder on special detail work. Must be able 
to make Knives and aoe machine in first class shape. Also 
to lay out, and operate Sash and door machines. A good all 
around man required. Wages 60c per hour, eight hours, 
steady work, location Montana. 
Address “PR. 102,” care AMF RICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HELP WANTED IN PLANiNG MILL 
Lock Corner Machine operator, Band Resawyer, Bench Hands 
and Machine hand on igh speed planers and matchers. 
27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address “ate 
WANTED—RATCHET SETTER 
Who has had experience as relief sawyer for left hand band 
mill with right hand push feed, steam loaders and nigger. 
Address “HR, 103." cnre AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 


WANTED—HEADING MEN 


Turners, matchers and — 
Address J. 














. WYLIE, Saginaw, Mich. 
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THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED BAND FILER AND 
Planer man wants position with large Lbr. Co. in Wisconsin 
or Michigan. Twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Age 37. I am stric tly sober. 

Address “FH, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SITUATION AS SUPT. 
Of sawmill. At present employed but desires change. 14 years 
with two of the biggest mills in the south. 18 years as mill 
foreman and master mechanic. Have had charge of railroad, 
locomotives ete, Best references, Not afraid of work. 
Address “Gq. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN, 


SUPT. PLANING MILL WOULD CONSIDER 
Position where high class services would be appreciated, Mod 
ern mills only. Steady and reliable, 

Address “G, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Kither side. Age 35 12 years’ experience, Hardwoods, 
Spruce and Pine. Reference present employers. Would go 
West. KE. C. KELLER, Rainelle, W. Va. 


WANTED—BY MAN WITH FIFTEEN YEARS 
Experience at manufacturing end, retail yard and wholesale 
office, place with good concern handling yellow pine from 
mills in Alabama, Florida and Georgia, as buyer, either on 




















431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Dearborn St., Chicago. 


road or from office. 


Address ‘G. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


May 4, 1918, 
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FIRST CLASS LOG BAND SAW FILER 


Wants Position. Come one week notice. 
Address A. W.. 1263 Fourth Ave., E. Akron, Ohio. 


















NEW CONDITIONS MAKE IT NECESSARY 
For me to seek a position. 
every branch of the lumber business, from an executive stand 
point. Can buy or sell, on the road or in the office. 
J. R. DEVINE, Maysville, Ky. 


Experience includes practically 





A FIRST CLASS BAND AND RESAW FILER 


Wants position. With 18 years’ experience. Sober and steady. 


Will work year around. 
Address “G. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CAPABLE LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Ten years’ experience in the retail, wholesale and manufactur 
ing lumber business. Can furnish gilt edge references. 
Address “G. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





ACCOUNTANT AND LUMBER AUDITOR 
Desires permanent position with Lumber or Shipbuilding Com 
pany in South or Pacific Coast. Expert Experience in Ac- 
counting, Pay Rolls, Credits and Cost work for [efliciency. 
Married, middle aged, reliable, exempted, and first class refer 
ences. Services available soon, and energetic. Conversant 
with Timber Logging and Construction Accounts. 

Address “G. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT CRUISER ESTIMATOR SCALER 
12 years’ European-American experience, 38 years, will work 
anywhere immediately. Address 
S. S., 2522 M’Culloh Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—SITUATION ESTIMATOR OR 
Superintendent of Sash, Door and Interior Finish Mill.  Ex- 
perienced in drawings, construction and all branches of the 
work, Al references. 

Address 
AS SALESMAN WITH WHOLESALER 
Preferably in Southeastern territory. Must be willing to pay 
good salary and percentage. 
Address “G,. 112.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








“G. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








HIGH CLASS MAN, EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Experienced at saw mill and as buyer for retail yards, 
Address “G, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In one yard town. Prefer West Kansas, Oklahoma or Colo- 
rado. Who wants me? Write quick to 
808 MAPLE AVE., Rocky Ford, Colo. 


MILL MANAGER WANTS TO MAKE CHANGE 
Been Manager of mills past twelve years; on present posi- 
tion four years. Hundred thousand capacity yellow pine 
plant, Average cost of manufacture as good as the best. 
Thirty-seven years of age; have family. Have come up in 
all departments from stump to car, Now working for second 
employer. A-1 references—largest manufacturers in the 
South. 
Address 


POSITION—WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
42 of age, up to date on estimating, understand manufacture 
of all kind of special millwork as well as regular Stock trim. 
Southern location preferred, Address to 
LEONARD A. LARSON, No, 1117 W. Tuse, Canton, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 
Young married man wants position as manager of lumber 
yard or lumber yard and elevator. Have had eleven years’ 
experience and have shown results. Have very good position 
but desire change. Write stating wages you would be willing 
to pay to a hustler. Can give bonds. 
Address “FR, 106," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION IN 
Sales department of Minneapolis Wholesale Lbr, Co. handling 
Pacific Coast products and hardwoods. Must be reputable 
and progressive concern, which can offer good future for 
highly ambitious and energetic young man, Would also con- 
sider general agency for Middle Western States for Pacific 
Coast products. Salary and commission, 
Address “RH. 107," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AUDITOR OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
At present holding responsible position desires immediate 
change. Twelve years’ successful experience. Married, BEx- 
empt from military duty. Satisfactory references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Any location, 
Address “FR, 114,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








“RF, 120," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















FIRS... CLASS MILLWRIGHT 
Construction or of tion. Can take full charge of sawmill, 
stump to cars. af 


Address “RW. 119,” care AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A JOB 
Am 31 years of age, an Engineer. I want to learn the 
lumber business and to do so will go anywhere. What have 
you to offer. Address BOX 201 WEBSTER GROVES STA., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


SITUATION WANTED 
Bookkeeper, by lady who has had twelve years’ experience in 
wholesale and retail lumber business. Can give the best of 
references, 
Address 








“FW, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Hight years’ experience in the different branches of the lum- 
ber business, from logging to sales, desires situation. Good 
accountant, capable of handling correspondence, credits, pur- 
chases or sales. Past sixteen months in business for self, 
Can report immediately. Age 28. Class 4 in draft. 
Address “M,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ENGINEER (CIVIL) 
With large lumber Company desired by Graduate Engineer. 
At present employed in Coal Mines. Have wide experience in 
logging woods. 

Address 








“WH. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AUDITOR AND COST ACCOUNTANT 
Is open for a position with some lumber manufacturing con- 
cern. Am above draft age, well versed and experienced in 
the modern methods of accounting applicable to lumber manu- 
facturers, have made an exhaustive study of the income tax 
law, and have legal training. Al references. 
Address “BE. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED 
In small town, desires position in city yard. Five years’ 
experience. Understand building construction and plans and 
am rapid and accurate in figuring and estimating. Age 30, 
married and in class 4 of the draft. Iowa or Illinois preferred, 
Address “FR, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position with good firm. 16 yrs.’ experience. Band 
and Band Resaws. Hard and Softwood. North and South. 
Address “BH. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBRPRMAN. 


POSITION AS YARD MANAGER OR 
As second man in yard. Nine years’ experience. Age 34, 
Address “RH. 104,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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I AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
In any location in the world in the capacity of a salesman 
or representative of any large manufacturer of lumber. 
Pacific Coast products preferred. Age 42. For nine years 
president and manager of retail business with sales averaging 
$400,000 per year. ‘er $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Address, “D. 135,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED . 
As Band and Gang Saw Filer or Supt. My age 34, married. 
Good references. 
Address 





“DPD. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—POSITION AS RIGHT’ HAND 
Band Sawyer. 12 years’ experience on large mills. Want po 
sition with good company who appreciates a good man. Age 
33. Married. Will accept good position at once. 
Address “D. 103,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION—WANTED 
You know what twenty-one years’ experience in one line of 
business means. Am less than forty now. A band saw filer 
with this record wants employment on some large mill where 
they recognize ability and are willing to pay for it. 
Address “D. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumber salesman, single, age 31, to represent 
high-class lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago and 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommenda- 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and well 
equipped to render valuable services. 
Address “M,. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position with a good company who appreciates a good 
man and willing to pay well. Prefer mill in or near a city 
with good schools. Twenty years’ experience North and 
South. Nine years with present employer in large hardwood 
mill, Address “D. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION—WANTED 
By first class band saw filer, 10 yrs.’ experience. Want place 
that runs steady or pays straight time. 
“C. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 





WANTED—POPLAR AND SOUTHERN BASSWOOD 
4/4, 6/4 and 8/4 thick. 
No. 1 Common and No. 2 Common Grades, 
GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





5 CARS 2x2—30” CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
5 cars 2 x2 -—19” Clear Oak Squares 
5 cars 14931 5,.—-19” Clear Oak Squares 
10 cars 14%4x14%,—20 & 40” Clear Oak Squares 
5 cars 14x24 5’ Clear Oak 
5 cars 14%4x2%— 5’ Clear Oak 
10 cars 14%x2 & 24%4—40” Clear Oak 
Write for orders to cut. We are always in the market. 
THE PROBST LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—TO CONTRACT FOR THE OUTPUT 
For one or more mills cutting Southern Hardwoods. Will ad- 
vance on lumber as same goes into pile. We are also in the 
market for dry stock, and where quantity offered justifies we 
will send inspector to receive same at shipping point and pay 
cash. If interested, write us. 

BAKER-MATTHEWS LUMBER C., Sikeston, Mo. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER IN 
4/4 No. 1 Com. and better Wormy Chestnut. 
4/4 Sound Wormy and No. 2 Com, Chestnut. 
5/4x2” and wdr. Sap Gum Crating Strips, to be ripped to 
widths, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6” and band 10/16 lengths resawn. 
Can use large amount for shipment, as fast as can be 
loaded, and will assist you in getting railroad equipment. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Peoples Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—LUMBER 
A firm with live sales force wishes to contract with reputa- 
ble sawmills for their entire outputs. Will make advance 
payments as stock goes in pile. 
Address “G. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBER WANTED 

We are in the market for twenty cars 4/4 No. 3 Common 
Hardwood (Car Door Boards) Rough or surfaced to 7/8—5” 
and wider 6, 7 and 8 ft. long. Ten cars 3x4, 3x5, and 4x5 
Hardwood (Mine Rails and Car Standards) 8 to 16 ft. long, 
same grade. Quote prices f. o. b. Shamokin, Pa., Reading, 
Pa., and Scranton, Pa., rate of freight. 

THE KULP LUMBER COMPANY, Shamokin, Pa. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
5 cars 4/4” Sound Wormy Plain Oak 
5 cars 8/4” Sound Wormy Plain Oak 
2 cars 4/4” Log Run Willow 
10 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better Plain White Oak. 
DUHLMEIER BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 























WANTED—TO BUY VENEER OR LUMBER 
Any widths, any lengths, any thickness; job lots; state 
lowest price. WESTERN VENEER PRODUCTS CO., 
907 S. 22nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PINE, ETC., BOLTS WANTED 
Tine, Basswood, Whitewood and Spruce Bolts, eighteen 
inches long. Quote F. O. B. Bothwell, Ontario. 
REID BROS., Bothwell, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, 12”, 16”, 
24”, 30” and 48” for Fuel Wood; also Charcoal. Write 
COVEY DURHAM COAL CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—TO BUY HARD ROCK MAPLE 
Logs. Must be clear and sound, 13” in diameter up. In 
answering quote price delivered, 

VULCAN LAST CO., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


WANTED—CLEAR OAK SQUARES. 
10 cars 2”x2”x30”. 
2 cars 24"x2\%4"x30". 
Green or air dry, Red or White Oak. 


State quantity you can supply and approximate time of 
shipment. 


H. HERRMANN LUMBER CO., New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—6/4 No. 2 COM. & BTR. BEECH 
8/4—10/4—-12/4 & 16/4 Oak, Ash, Maple, Elm, 
4/4—5/4 & 6/4 No. 3 & Bet. Bass, Beech, Birch, Maple, Oak, 
Gum, Poplar, Tupelo, Cottonwood. Send us your offers. 

















JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 





WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
The following : 

4/4 to 12/4 Log Run White Pine. 

4/4, 5/4, 6/4 No. 3 Com. Poplar, Basswood, Buckeye, Chest- 
nut, Gum, Spruce and White Pine, Rough Dressed and Re- 
sawn. Send us your offers. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash, 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, O. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC., FOR CASH 

Give full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want codperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern markets? 


GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 











WILL TRADE FOR A TRACT OF TIMBER 


A very fine manufacturing plant located on a trunk line rail- 


road in western New York. 
erty has no indebtedness. 
application. Address 

B. M. THOMAS, Box No. 1304, Washington, D. C, 


Original value $60,000. Prop 
Photographs will be furnished on 





; WANTED—TO TRADE 330 ACRE 
New York State farm with stock, for Wisconsin or Michigan 
timber or cut-over lands. 

Address 














“KE. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—TO BUY FROM THREE TO EIGHT 
Lumber yards in central or western Nebraska. State value 
of real estate and improvements, approximate annual sales, 
kind of competition ete. Also state whether or not yard may 
he leased, and if so at what rental. All replies strictly con 
fidential. Address “G. 119,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Experienced Lumberman is in position to invest, loan or 
advance $5,000 to $20,000 in Wholesale Hardwood Yard or 
good medium sized Mill operation in which he can take active 
part at reasonable salary while financially interested. 
Address “G. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FEW RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
In one-yard towns. Wisconsin will be considered ; northern 
Illinois preferred. Will investigate all offers, 

BARKER LUMBER COMPANY, Delavan, Wis. 


WANTED—TO BUY RETAIL YARD 
In Michigan for moderate investment. Give full particulars, 
Address “EK. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—INVESTMENT AND ACTIVE 
Connection by man who can furnish high class references, and 
who has had twenty-five years’ experience in the handling of 
large lumber manufacturing operations. 

Address “D. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WE WANT TO BUY A SECOND-HAND 
Lumber dry kiln in good condition. 
ALABAMA VELVET BEAN MILLS, INC., Georgiana, Ala. 


INVENT SOMETHING 
It May Bring Wealth. Send Postal for Free Book. ‘Tells 
what to invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit 
System, Send sketch for Free Opinion of Patentability. 
TALBERT & TALBERT, 
4353 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED—TO BUY 
Band Resaw to carry 6” blade. Want modern machine, pre 
fer Mershon, Address “G. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—TO PURCHASE ALL SIZES 
Of Relaying Rails in any quantity. Terms Cash. 


H. C. WELLER CO., INC., 
622-3-4 Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





WANTED—2 STIFF LEG 75 FOOT BOOM 
Derricks with 3 drum hoist. Capacity 3 tons or more. 
TWIN CITY FORGE & FOUNDRY CO., Stillwater, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—500 MILLION FEET TIMBER | 
Situated in the California Sugar and White Pine Belt on main 
line railroad, with Sawmill, Box Factory, Logging Railroad 
and Railroad Equipment. Will subdivide and sell 150 mil- 
lion feet with plant. Property ready for immediate oper 
ations. Only principals who are prepared to act quickly 
—. apply. Address C, T. L. CO., 729 The Call Bldg., San 
“rancisco. 


A VERY PROFITABLE AND SAFE BUSINESS 
Of buying Yellow Pine and Oak lumber, concentrating «at 
Little Rock, dressing and selling throughout the North, needs 
additional capital or will sell a part or entire interest. Plan- 
ing mill new. Address 








“TRANSIT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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